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CASHMERE COSTUME, 





FRONT VIEW. 





Front and back view of costume of two shades of brown cashmere. The underskirt is of the lighter 
shade, trimmed with puffs; the overdress and waist is of the darker shade, trimmed with Yak lace. Tlie 
sleeves are of the lighter shade, trimmed with the darker. 
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“FAITHFUL WOUNDS.” 


BY MARION HARLAND. 








PART II. 


A CARRIAGE drew up at Mr. Sheldon’s front 
steps one bright July afternoon. A trunk was 
set up on end beside the driver’s seat, and the 
only occupant of the interior of the vehicle was 
a lady, dressed in a gray linen travelling-suit, 
who looked out of the window, in surprise and 
irresolution, at the closed blinds and door; was 
evidently struck, and not agreeably, by the 
nameless air of desolation these imparted to 
the dwelling: 

“Family must be out of town, ma’am !” sug- 
gested the hackman. ‘Had I better ring?”’ 

“Certainly. Lam quite sure someone is at 
home,”’ in the tone of one who knew herself to 
be expected. 

The bell was answered by Katie, whose face 
beamed hospitably at sight of the traveller. 
She ran down the steps and opened the carriage 
door, with the solicitude of a good servant who, 
by long residence in the family, had come to 
consider herself a part of it. 

**Is it Mrs. Roswell, ma’am? Mrs. Sheldon 
will be awfully worried at missing you. She’s 
expecting of you, and she went to the depdt to 
meet you a quarter-of-an-hour ago. Won't 
you please walk right in? She’ll be back her- 
self very soon. What a pity she didn’t happen 
upon you!’ 

Mabel’s sunny face now appeared in the door- 
way. 

“* A light shining in a dark place!’ ” thought 
Mrs. Roswell, entering the chill gloom of the 
hall—vault-like after the warmth of the outer 
air. 

“You are Mabel—my name-child !”" was her 
salutation, as she kissed the girl. ‘I should 
have known you anywhere, althongh I have 
not seen you in six years. You are almost as 





tall as your mother, and look wonderfully like 
her. You are often told this are you not’?”’ 

‘Not so often nowadays as I used to be,’’ an- 
swered Mabel, blushing with pleasure. ‘‘ Be- 
fore mamma’s great sorrow came upon her, she 
looked very fresh and girlish. We were some- 
times mistaken for sisters. But she has altered 
sadly within a few months past.”’ 

The conventional phrase in which she alluded 
to her little brother’s death was not lost upon 
the auditor. Itsounded strangely enough com- 
ing from the rosy, smiling lips, as did the con- 
strained tone in which it was uttered. 

They were now in the guest-chamber on the 
second floor, which had, like all bed-rooms, to 
which the breeze and sunlight are not freely 
welcome visitors, a close, ‘‘stuffy’’ smell that 
accorded ill with its elegant appointments. 
Mrs. Roswell bore with this and the chiaro os- 
curo that at first hardly allowed her to see any- 
thing except the dim outlines of furniture and 
figures until her luggage was brought up and 
unstrapped, and Mabel having satisfied herself 
that she could be of no further present use, 
retired to leave the lady at liberty to rest or 
change her dress. By the time the door closed 
behind her, the guest flew to the window, and 
gave an impatient push to the tightly-closed 
shutters. They did not yield to this, nor to her 
more deliberate pressure upon the spring-fast- 
ening, and a closer look showed that they were 
bound fast together with a bit of black ribbon 
—the bow and ends outside. It was new rib- 
bon, she observed, free from dust or crease, as 
if tied that day. 

“Extraordinary !"’ she ejaculated—then, aray 
breaking upon her surprise, she added, thoug)it- 
fully—‘‘I comprehend! Only, I thought that 
an obsolete custom. ‘Until the days of mourn- 
ing shall be accomplished!’ Poor mother! 
poor, mistaken woman !”’ 

Contenting herself with the modicum of air 
and light she could obtain between the hori- 
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zontal slats of the shutters—every one of which 
she turned—she proceeded, stil} thoughtfully, 
with her toilet. It was completed before the 
return of her hostess, who, as subsequently ap- 
peared, waited with tolerable patience in the 
‘ladies’ room”’ of the depdt, until the non-ar- 
rival of the throngh western train led her to 
inquire into the cause of the delay. Then she 
learned that there had’ been « change in the 
time-table that day, in consequence of which 
her friend had been set down, with her bag- 
gage, at her door before she had reached the 
station. Mrs. Roswell, arrayedina black grena- 
dine, with puffings of fleecy tulle edging the 
sleeves and neck, and running down the front 
of the waist to the girdle, her fair hair dressed 
high and loosely, as was then the fashion, lay 
back at her ease in a bamboo rocker, looking 
refreshed, cool, and comfortable, when the mis- 
tress of the house knocked at the door. Very 
radiant, too, in the start and smile of delight 
with which she recognized her old school- 
fellow. 

“Fannie! Iam so glad to see you!” 

Mrs. Sheldon—al! bombazine and crépe, turn- 
ing back the long veil, without which she never 
appeared abruad, from her pale face, threw 
herself upon her bosom with a wail that was 
almost a shriek. 

‘‘Mabel! Mabel! who would have thought 
that we would ever meet thus? Have pity 
upon me, oh, my ffiend! Have pity upon me! 
for the hand of Gop hath touched me !”’ 

There were responsive drops in the eyes and 
accent of her who warmly returned the em- 
brace, but her speech was of consolation. 

‘*The hand of the Chastener is also that of 
the Healer, dear,” she said, pityingly. ‘We 
have but to hold fast to it in the darkness, and 
he will bring us into the light. Shall we not 
help one another to recollect this ?’’ 

Mrs, Sheldon sat down on the sofa, fairly 
overcome—weak and sobbing. ‘‘ Ah! but you 
never saw my blessed boy, Mabel! If you had 
you would not be surprised that I feel the void 
—that everything of hope and joy has gone out 
of my life. He was so beautiful! so bright! so 
noble !”’ 

‘He is brighter, nobler, more beautiful 
now!” said Mrs. Roswell, a far-away look in 
her eyes, a wealth of meaning in her chastened 
smile. ‘Don’t say he was/ He is yours still 
—but kept more surely and safely for you than 
if you were his guardian. Yours lovingly, 
now and always—the darling!” She spoke to 
deaf ears. 

“T ought to have known that I could not 
keep him! that he was too pure, too lovely, too 
precious to be spared!” plained the mother. 
‘But L would not believe it when I was warned 
not to set my affections upon him. , I shut my 
mind against the truth. Even when they told 
me he must die, I refused to listen. My in- 
credulity made the shoek the more terrible. I 








could not think that a merciful Gop could have 
it in his heart of love to deal such a blow.” 

‘* Who spared not his own Son!” interjected 
Mrs. Roswell, in tender admonition. 

The other went on as before—a feverish out- 
flow. of words that threatened hysteria. ‘I 
, ain tortured imeessantly by , thongbts that it 
| might have been different, if we had taken the 
’ alarm earNer—that hi8 medicines and diet were 
not judiciously chosen ; reproach myself that I 
ever left him for one moment, night or day, 
after he sickened. I ought not to have intrust- 
ed him even to his father’s care for an hour. 
Or, had we employed some other physician ; 
tried some other system of medicine, his life 
might have been saved.”’ 

‘*Had you not confidence in your doctor?” 

‘*Oh, perfect confidence at the time, and al- 
ways before. He has been our family physi- 
cian for years, and is second to none in the 
city for reputation and faithfulness. But I 
have heard of other children who have recov- 
ered from attacks precisely similar to that 
which tore my darling out of my arms, and 
these doubts and questionings will beset me. 
Other memories harrow up my soul. He was 
docile as an angel throughout his illness, tak- 
ing all we gave him without a murmur. But 
once, his brother Jamie came into the room 
with a piece of plum-cake in his hand, and 
Geordie begged him for it. I told him it was 
not good for him, and sent Jamie away. He 
cried—poor little sufferer! turning his face to 
the pillow, and whispering, ‘Mamma don’t 
love Geordie any more!’ I awake often from 
sleep with the words ringing in my ear—recal] 
every hasty word he ever had from me, and 
wish he could come back to forgive me, until I 
am almost wild. I could not speak of these 
things, even to you, were I not sure of your 
sympathy. And I am starving for this, Mabel! 
Nobody understands how I feel—not even my 
husband. He, with everybody else, seems to 
grow weary of my continued grief. As if I 
could ever mis3 my darling less! ever cease to 
long for him! One whom I have always consid- 
ered my friend asked me, the other day, if 1 did 
not think I was ‘keeping my sorrow alive,’ by 
my visits to the cemetery! I have never failed 
to lay fresh flowers on my baby’s grave, three 
times a week, since he was buried from my 
sight. I feel nearer to him there than any- 
where else, and oh, how often do I wish I were 
lying beside him!”’ She wept more violently 
than before. 

-“*T remember your other children—the three 
elder ones—as very engaging little creatures,’’ 
said Mrs. Roswell, when she could be heard. 
**Mabel met me at the door with. a pretty, 
graceful welcome. She must be a delightful 
companion for you.’’ 

She means well, but she is heedless and vola- 
tile like most girls of her age. There is less 





that is congenial between us now than formerly. 
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Absorption in other interests and in girlish 
pleasure has weaned her from ime, in some 
measure. Aleck resembles Geordie in appear- 
ance more than any of the rest. But he is far 
more material, less spirituelle-looking ; less 
sensitive, and of a lower grade of intellect. 
Oh! the hopes—the riches of promise and ex- 
pectation that went down into the tomb with 
that child! My pearl! my prince! You would 
hardly believe me if I were to tell you the won- 
derful things he used to do and say.” 

A tapat the door interrupted the monologue. 

“Mamma,” said Mabel, in the subdued key 
which, as Mrs. Roswell soon noticed, all the 
household employed in addressing the grief- 
Jaden woman, “* papa has come home, and din- 
ner is ready.” 

“Very well, my daughter,” with a heavy 
and prolonged respiration; ‘‘we will come 
down. Here, take my bonnet and sacque to 
my room.” 

Both were of rich, dense English erépe, and 
must have been oppressive on the warm after- 
noon. Mrs. Roswell could have fancied the 
sigh with which they were relinquished one of 
relief, but for the accompanying words, 

“* And still my days go on, go on?’ 

I had no idea it was so late. It has been so 
long since I talked with one to whom I could 
unbosom myself freely, that the time has 
glided by faster than I could have believed 
was possible. A sad heart clogs the feet of 
hours and minutes. The details of housewifery 
that were once so pleasant, burden me now.” 

“And I have been selfish in keeping you 
here while your husband was awaiting you 
down stairs!’ exclaimed Mrs. Roswell. “I 
have not forgotten that you have kept up the 
beautiful, loverly custom of meeting him in 
the front hall when he ‘comes home at even,’ 
I have often quoted -yours as an example 
worthy of imitation to other wives who were 
disposed to let these ‘small, sweet courtesies’ 
fall into disuse.’’ 

The tears welled up tumultuously in the 
undried eyes. 

** Ah! those happy, care-free days can never 
come again. I do not know myself for the 
light-hearted creature I was then. From the 
time Geordie could walk, I never failed to have 
him dressed prettily, and take him by the hand 
to meet papa upon the shreshold or front steps. 
We used to watch for him from the front par- 
lor window, and I prevented him from becom- 
ing restless by telling him stories and teaching 
him nursery rhymes. He would clap his hands 
at sight of his father turning the corner before 
he was eight months old. No one can conceive 
the anguish it is to me to listen in vain for the 
patter of his feet beside me now, as I go about 
the house, the warm, tight hold of his fingers 
upon mine. I tried once to meet’ Harvey in 
the old place and old way”’— 

A minute elapsed before she could clear her 





voice to invite her friend down to the dining- 
room, where the rest of the household had 
already assembled. 

Mr. Sheldon met his former acquaintance 
and present guest with perfect politeness, and 
bade her a welcome to his home that was cor- 
dial in words; but he was very grave while he 
spoke—seriousness that had in it a shade of 
annoyance, or harrassment, undefinable, but 
instantly perceptible to the shrewd observer. 
Nor did his furtive glance at his wife’s sorrow- 
stained visage and the momentary knitting of 
his brows escape the same eye. By the time 
the soup was served, Mrs. Roswell had turned 
the probable causes of his changed deportment 
over in his mind, and arrived at a plausible 
solution. 

‘*He had hoped that I would cheer Fannie, 
not augment her depression, and is disap- 
pointed that our interview has been a tearful 
one. I must revive his expectation of better 
things.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, she set her- 
self tochat freely and blithely with him and 
the children, directing an observation occa- 
sionally to the mother. Mabel had said truly 
that there was a great change in the latter. 
Her hair, which she had not brushed after re- 
moving her hat, was put up with severe plain- 
ness without regard to becomingness or custoin. 
Not a glimpse of white was yet admitted toa 
place in her outward apparel, while the depth 
of the crépe folds on the sleeves, waist, and 
skirt of her bombazine dress gave those about 
her a sense of stifling heat. Her spare form, 
the wasted oval of her face, and bloodless com- 
plexion, were truly painful to one who remem- 
bered the plump, lively matron of six years 
ago, while the sighs whose depth and frequency 
were first harrowing to the ear, then absolutely 
ridicuious to an indifferent auditor, brought to 
Mrs. Roswell’s mind the old superstition that 
each wrings a drop of life-blood, never to be 
replaced, from the heart. 

‘*No wonder Fanny is as pallid as a ghost,’’ 
she meditated. “ This is slow suicide—certain|ly 
a phase of monomania. How much of it is ir- 
repressible? How much conscientious? For 
there # a conscience in methods and measures 
of sincere woe.” 

Her efforts to beguile the sufferer into the 
conversation that presently became really brisk, 
by mention of the names of the associates of 
their school-days and girl life, and entertain- 
ing bits of the personal history of these, were 
abortive. Anything more dispiriting than the 
apathetic melancholy of the lady who sat at 
the head of the bountiful board, she had never 
seen for herself, or heard described. Whena 
remark was drawn from her by direct inquiry, 
it was uttered in the low, plaintive tone habitual 
to this, the dark age of her exisence. Some- 
times it was almost a whine, and the inevitable 
sigh »t the end of each brief sentence bespoke 
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the toil of the burdened heart in turning, even 
momentarily, from the contemplation of her 
idolized affliction. Once the swollen eyes were 
lifted in reproachful wonder at a laugh—a 
bubble of genuine mirth—from Mabel and the 
boys, at an amusing incident, vivaciously na- 
rated by the visitor. Mrs. Sheldon had evi- 
dently paid no heed to the anecdote, but the 
unwonted effervescence of youthful glee jarred 
upon her consciousness of what was right 
and fit. 

“‘O mamma!” cried Mabel, involuntarily, ‘I 
am so sorry !”’ 

Mr. Sheldon looked mortified and displeased, 
Mrs. Roswell astonished, the children cowed. 
A chilling, awkward silence followed—not 
broken until they arose from the table. 

“If you will walk into the library, I will 
show you the illustrated edition wewere speak- 
ing of awhile ago,”’ said Mr. Sheldon, seeing 
Mrs. Roswell moving toward the staircase in 
his wife’s wake. ‘Fannie, you will spare her 
to me fora short time, lam sure. I am rarely 
at home, except in the evening, while you can 
talk all day together.”’ 

More mysteries! Mrs. Sheldon colored vivid- 
ly, and, it was plain, was deeply wounded by 
the request ; why, her friend could not divine. 
She even hesitated, visibly, to comply with it, 
halting, with a hand on the balustrade, and 
one foot on the bottom stair, before replying, 
after a manifest struggle with her emotion :— 

‘Of course, 1 shall not insist upon her going 
with me, if you object to it, Harvey.”’ 

Without staying to say or hear more, she 
went swiftly but unsteadily up the steps, like 
one blinded by tears and hastening to hide 
them, leaving the visitor standing in the lower 
hall, in a state of utter bewilderment. Mr. 
Sheldon did his best to cover the embarrassing 
episode. 

“This way, please,” he said, lightly, usher- 
ing her into the library. ‘‘ This wing has been 
built since you were here before, I believe.’’ 

When within the room, he added, in guarded 
accents, “My poor wife is fearfully shaken in 
nerves, and downcast in heart, as you see. I 
must bespeak your indu!gence for her until 
the influence of your society and friendly 
counsel begins to work. I am very glad you 
are here, for I am more than uneasy about her. 
In fact, I am at my wits’ end. Excuse me for 
speaking thus frankly. But you are her dear- 
est friend, and you will understand better what 
cause I have for anxiety when you have been 
longer with us.” 

The children had trooped after their father 
into the library, and further explanation was 
impossible. Mrs. Roswell needed none after 
the experiences of the next day. 

“You will have the carriage this forenoon, 
will you not?” Mr. Sheldon had said to his 
wife at breakfast. ‘‘The late rains have laid 
the dust, and the heat will not, I think, be op- 





pressive, even at mid-day. Go into the coun- 
try by the west turnpike as far as Ridgewood, 
stopping at Brice’s farm for some of his Ant- 
werp raspberries for dessert. Mrs. Roswell 
will enjoy a visit to his nurseries, hot-houses, 
and orchard,”’ 

“Thank you!”’ answered that lady, readily. 
“T am a fruit-fancier myself, in a small way. 
I like to see how others de what I am fond of 
attempting.” 

Mrs. Sheldon’s face was non-responsive to 
the spirit of either remark. She looked sadder 
than usual, and the touch of wounded feeling 
that had puzzled Mrs. Roswell overnight was 
apparent in manner and voice, as she made 
reluctant rejoinder. 

“] had other plans for to-day, Harvey. I 
should prefer to drive this afternoon, unless 
you positively forbid it.”’ 

It was her husband’s turn toredden. What- 
ever sting lay in the simply-worded reply, 
pierced him keenly, and he resented it as un- 
provoked. 

“I forbid nothing that you wish,” he said, 
curtly. ‘The carriage is at your disposal, 
now and always. Excuse my suggestion!” 
After which he relapsed into such silence as 
had atoned for the laugh at the dinner table. 

Mrs. Roswell was glad to escape to her own 
room, under pretext of unpacking her trunk, 
by the time the children had gone to school, 
and Mr. Sheldon to his office. The atmosphere 
of dolor in which her husband abcde weighed 
upon her like # blue-black vapor—mephitic 
air, that was poisoning the life of all who were 
compelled to remain within its influence. 

“TI must protest, or cut short my visit!’’ she 
said, half-aloud. If I stay, I must speak, and 
decidedly !’’ 

She had enjoyed what she called ‘‘a com- 
fortable think-over’’ of the matter, and while 
arranging the contents of her trunk in drawers 
and armoire, was singing softly to herself 
words that had borne her heart above the beat 
of many a wave, shielded her from thrusts nu- 
merous and rude :— : 

“The dear Gop hears and pities all; 

He knoweth all our wants; 

And what we blindly ask of him, 
His love withholds or grants. 

And so I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; 

And nest and perch, and heart and church, 
Repeat, “ Thy will be done!” 

“I beg your pardon for entering without 
asking permission !’’ said Mrs. Sheldon’s voice 
behind her. “But, hearing singing, I thought 
Mabel was in here.” 

“You are welcome,” replied the other, cor- 
dially. “Singing is my way—or one of my 
ways—of thinking aloud. Sit down!’’ 

She set forward a chair, which the hostess 
accepted with ber “usual sigh and a sickly 
smile. 

“I cannot resist the temptation to be with 
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you whenever I can. You would pity and be 
charitable toward me, Mabel, if you could look 
into the bitterness and darkness of ny heart.” 

“I do pity you, Fanny, more than I can ex- 
press. I have thought of little else since I 
came here, except how I should comfort and 
help you.” 

‘Help and comfort! They will never be 
mine in this world. Will it weary you (it 
would some of my friends /) to look at some of 
the precious mementoes of my lost angel?” 

She unlocked the lower drawers of the bureau 
and spread out the now useless garments and 
trinkets—lastly, the lock of Geordie’s hair. 
The display lasted fully an hour, for there 
were long stories about how the little fellow 
looked in this dress, and when he had worn 
the other; what colors best became him ; how 
he took a fancy to wear a certain wrapper all 
during his illness; and that one night-gown, 
folded up by itself in a cedar-wood box, was 
that which he had on when he died. When 
the relics had been returned to their deposi- 
tory, Mrs. Sheldon invited her confidante to 
accompany her to the small room in the third 
story, whose threshold no one but herself had 
passed since Geordie’s playthings were stored 
there. These were pathetically scattered and 
grouped about the chamber, and each of these 
had likewise its story. The hobby-horse stood 
in the middle of the floor, with wide nostrils 
and eyes, as if expectant of his master, the 
whip dangling from the pommel. Drum and 
ball were upon a-stand, a toy cane, with a gilt 
head and scarlet tassel, lying beside thein. 
One of Routledge’s superb Christmas picture- 
books was left open on the seat of the low 
rocking-chair. 

‘Just as he laid it down the last. time he 
ever sat in it,’”’ explained the mother. ‘‘‘Mam- 
ima, Geordie is velly tired,’ said the sweet, 
weak voice. ‘Geordie can’t like pictures 
now.’” 

A big humming-top, a woolly dog, minus 
tail and ears, a box of blocks, a picture-card of 
the cat who had eaten up the Canary, and 
other trifles, were heaped together. 

‘* Exactly as I found them in the nursery the 
night he was taken sick,’’ said Mrs. Sheldon, 
chokingly. ‘And this little express wagon! 
He had been playing with it all the afternoon, 
and filled it, as you see, with bits of wood, 
paper boxes, and bundles he coaxed the nur- 
sery-maid into tying upfor him. The servants 
loved him dearly. But who could help it?” 

She knelt down by the miniature wagon, and 
wept as in the agony of fresh bereavement. 
Mrs. Roswell, too much moved to speak, could 
only lay her hand on her shoulder and await 
the passing of the shower. 

**T so longed to bring you up here last 
night !’’ said the mourner, presently. ‘I felt 
you could not enter fully into my feelings un- 
til you had seen these and been to the ceme- 
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tery. Harvey knew what my wish was as well 
as if I had told him. That was the spring of 
his interference last evening, and his reason 
for prescribing the direction of our drive this 
morning. It is my day for visiting the pre- 
cious grave. Ispend an hour here every night. 
He disapproves of both practices. Men—the 
very best and most indulgent of them—have 
no toleration for fidelity of affection to the 
dead. This is my chiefest treasure! I dare 
not let Harvey know that I have it. He or- 
dered that the negative should be destroyed 
after the artist had finished the portrait in my 
sitting-room. But I rescued this picture pri- 
vately, and had it framed.”’ 

It was a photograph of the dead child as he 
lay in the coffin, flowers strewed over his 
breast, and held loosely between the thin 
fingers. Some attempt had been made by the 
photographer to detract from the ghastliness 
of the closed eyes and rigid features, by tint- 
ing lips, cheeks, and hair, but they heightened, 
not lessened, the repugnance that led Mrs. 
Roswell to turn her head away. 

“O Fanny! how can you keep it? When 
you would remember him as living, not dead !’’ 

“This is as 1 last saw him,” returned Mrs. 
Sheldon, mournfully resolute, polishing the 
glass with her handkerchief, and kissing the 
cold surface. ‘‘No sculptured statue was ever 
more perfect in symmetry and beauty. It 
seemed as if he would presently open his eyes 
and ask me not to weep. The dear eyes that 
will never look again in mine!’’ 

“Until they are unsealed by the light of the 
resurrection morning,’’ corrected the other. 

Mrs. Sheldon shook her head—the despairing 
gesture that answered every such reference. 

“There is little consolation in that, when I 
reflect that I must linger out my weary life 
without the sight.’’ 

The visit to the cemetery was not to be 
averted, as Mrs. Roswell discovered when she 
essayed a little affectionate diplomacy to ac- 
complish the end she felt was desirable. Nor 
was she to be excused from becoming the sole 
companion of the wan mother, although she 
begged hard that Mabe! might make a third in 
the carriage. 

** Mabel, like her father, shrinks from what- 
ever saddens or depresses one,”’ replied Mrs. 
Sheldon to the godmother’s petition. ‘I long 
since ceased to annoy either of them by invita- 
tions to accompany me in the sacred pilgrim- 
ages that are the stay of my breaking heart. 
They are impatient at the paroxysms of a son 
row they cannot fathom.” 

Thecemetery was a lovely spot, and Geordie’s 
grave was in one of its fairest nooks. The 
golden green of the shaven turf, that was the 
velvet pall of the short mound; the perfume 


| of the flower borders lining path and avenues ; 
| the twitter and chirp of the birds in the ever- 


green hedges and plumy larches—made cheer- 
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ful the child’s last home; while the cool quiet 
of the shady corner where the two ladies sat 
on the iron garden sofa, placed there for the 
mother’s use, was like the religious hush that 
rests nerves and spirit within church walls. 

““*So He giveth His beloved sieep!’”’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Roswell, tenderly. ‘‘ Dear friend, 
what is our fondest love and wisest care, com- 
pared with that in which our dear ones are 
folded to-day and forevermore? It is not out 
of custom or superstition that we declare, in 
committing them to this, that we ‘give most 
hearty thanks for their deliverance from the 
miseries of this evil life.’ Do not let our lives 
falsify this solemn and pregnant utterance.” 

Mrs. Sheldon stooped to alter the position of 
the wreath she had laid on the grave; brushed 
off a dry twig and a faded leaf or two blown 
thither from a neighboring tree; patted the 
sward with her ungloved hand, as if smoothing 
the covering of her baby’s crib—an action that 
went straight to the heart of the looker-on. 
Not so the next words. 

“There should have been a memorial stone 
here ere this. I am ashamed and miserable 
because there is nothing as yet to tell who is 
buried here. But Harvey, although he affects 
to leave the whole matter in my hands, has 
such diverse tastes from mine as regards it! 
He will not discuss the subject with me or any 
one else, yet I have heard him say that his 
ghoice would be a simple tablet, with name 
and age; while I cannot find a device rare and 
tasteful enough to express what I would have 
my boy’s tomb convey to every passer-by; 
how dear he was, and how passionately he is 
mourned.’”’ 

“A volume could not do that,’ rejoined 
Mrs. Roswell. ‘I never read a more touching 
and comprehensive epitaph than that inscribed 
upon the homely flat slab that covers the grave 
of Benjamin Franklin’s little daughter in the 
old burying-ground in Philadelphia—‘ 7’he dear- 
est child that ever wae!’ Mr. Sheldon and I 
would agree in our views about mortuary- 
tablets.”’ 

‘‘While I would spare no expense nor pains 
to honor my departed ones,’’ decided Mrs. 
Sheldon, emphatically, “I would sooner show 
disrespect.to the living than the helpless dead. 
My boy deserved all that I do for him; all the 
tears and pain, the wakeful nights and wretched 
days; all the passion and the longing—and 
more ! my blighted lily-bud !’’ 

‘* Are you sure that you are doing and suffer- 
ing for him?’’ 

The pointed question called up a glow of 
amazement that was almost indignation to the 
other’s face. 

**] don’t understand,”’ she said, inquiringly. 

‘You told me this morning of your thought, 
as you stood by Geordie’s coffin, that he would 
open his eyes and implore you not to weep. 
Baby as he was, he would have grieved to see 





it. You could hardly have wounded the ten- 
der little heart more cruelly than by always 
wearing a look of distress in his presence, es- 
pecially if you had made him comprehend that 
he was the cause of it. You repel with horror 
the imagination of his forgetting you; dwell 
fondly upon the belief that he gathers in some 
way—perhaps by his actual presence—the 
knowledge that you still remember and love 
him—is cognizant of what goes on in his former 
home. Would he have mamma happy or 
miserable ?”’ 

The old lament burst forth: ‘It makes no 
difference to him. It is this conviction that 
brings home to me as nothing else does the ap- 
preciation of the immeasurable distance to 
which he has been removed. Nothing I say, 
or do, or feel, can affect him now—the child I 
carried under my heart and nourished from 
my bosom !’’ 

‘‘ You wish, then, that it could?’ 

The query was abrupt to sternness, and for 
a minute both were mute. Mrs. Roswell went 
on, seeing that she was to have no answer :— 

‘*Would it be a fair picture to your mind 
could you fancy him struggling in the angels’ 
restraining embrace? weeping to come back to 
you? holding out helpless hands across the 
billows he has passed, once and for all, and 
praying to return to your bosom, to life and 
its miseries, including the chances of such 
wretchedness as has been your portion since 
he was taken from you?” 

Mrs. Sheldon put her hands before her eyes 
with a shuddering cry. 

“How can you talk so, Mabel? You kill 
me! When I would have died in his stead! 
when I prayed, as I was forced to see his death 
agony, that the pain might all be transferred 
tome! You are unkind, wantonly cruel!’’ 

‘*Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’”’ 
said the sweet, firm voice. ‘“ By the memory 
of our long years of unbroken intimacy and 
mutual affection; by the memory of my dead 
and of yours, I am urged to deal truly with 
you, my more than sister. You have spoken 
to me again and again of your steadfast inten- 
tion to see that due honor was paid to your 
boy’s memory ; of your jealous care that every 
souvenir of his brief bright life should be 
cherished with tender reverence in your home. 
Do not be angry when I tell you what perhaps 
no one else has been courageous enough, or 
loved you well enough, to say boldly to your 
face. I appeal to your own conscience if you 


have not succeeded, instead, in making his 


very name an offence and a dread to those 
whom you would have love him best. Is it 
selfishness, or an exalted sentiment of loyalty 
to him that leads you, while writhing under 
your cross as too grievous for mortal endurance, 
to wish to bind one as sharp and heavy upon 
the young hearts of your living children? 
You bemoan the insensibility that enables 
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your husband to carry an unchanged front to 
the world ; still to work bravely for home and 
household. Would you have him see in life 
the arid desert it is to you? fight a battle he 
felt to be hopeless, as you say your conflict 
with grief must ever be? This is not senti- 
ment, nor pious cant, nor conventional condo- 
lence, Fanny. But it is common sense, and 
the reasoning of simple humanity. Because 
you shun the light of day, and see all nature 
through the erépe veil you dare not lift in the 
street, or even in the house of Gop, lest gossip 
shguld whisper that you are ‘‘getting over’ 
your loss, would you darken the sun and put 
out the stars? Are you not doing this, in 
effect, so far as you can, by your systematic 
repression of the natural buoyancy of your 
children’s spirits? by making your dwelling 
like the valley of the shadow of death to him 
who once proudly told me that you were the 
‘joy of his existence,’ his ‘song-bird?’ Would 
he say this now? Could he? Have you the 
right to add a living sorrow to his grief for the 
dead ?” 

Another silence. Mrs. Sheldon sat still, her 
face hidden by her hands, gasping with word- 
less emotion. 

‘*T read a passage in my Bible this morning 
that has been much in my mind all day,’”’ pur- 
sued Mrs. Roswell, gently, at length. ‘It was 
the condemnation of the shepherds who fouled 
the waters from the deep springs the Lorp 
had made, with their feet, and forced the flock 
to drink of them. Dearest friend, shall we 
make the dealings of the Father with our souls, 
the ‘strange work’ of Him ‘who doth not will- 
ingly afflict the children of His love, to be ab- 
horred in the sight of those we would win for 
Him? the lives that should be purified, strength- 
ened, elevated, by the discipline of His own 
appointment, to be bane, and not blessing, to 
thase who should take knowledge of us that 
we have been with Him?” 

Again both were silent. The sigh of the 
wind in the larches, the chirp of a robin near 
by, the irregular breathing of the rebuked 
mourner, were all that disturbed the Sabbath- 
like calm of the spot and hour. Mrs. Roswell 
leaned her forehead upon her hand, and prayed 
dumbly. She had few friends in the world 
dearer than was she who sat beside her. Was 
she to lose her through her desire to serve and 
lead her in a more excellent way? 

“It is easy to talk,’’ began Mrs. Sheldon, 


huskily, with a feeble show of defiance. She 
was stopped there. 
“‘Easy for me, do you mean? Can you 


think or say it, when you remember that thie 
July day one year ago saw me the happiest 
wife and mother in the land? that it is not 
eight months since the desire of my heart and 
the light of my eyes were taken away at one 
stroke? You weep for one twig severed from 
the parent stem. I have seen trunk and 
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bough laid together at the grave’s mouth; and 
when I besought the Father that He would 
give me a place beside them, heard Him bid 
me, instead—‘ Live Gop help me!” 

She arose and walked away hurriedly down 
the path, out of sight of her awe-stricken com- 
panion, who durst not follow or recall her. 
Returning by-and-by, she was met just outside 
the green hedge enclosing the Sheldon’s burial 
plot by her repentant friend. 

**Mabel, can you forgive me? 
wickedly selfish in my forgetfulness. 
can you live? Show me how.” 

Mrs. Roswell drew her close in a fond, shel- 
tering caress. 

“Fanny, did you never, after correcting 
Geordie for naughtiness, take him upon your 
lap, and say, while his lip still quivered, and 
his eyes were streaming, ‘Kiss mamma now, 
and smile, and she will know that you are her 
dear child once more, who means to try to be 
good?’ The loving, compassionate Father, 
who has honored our mother-love beyond all 
other earthly affections by likening it to His 
own, asks no more of us than this: the kiss— 
the smile—the endeavor!’ 


I have been 
How 
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WAS IT A DREAM? 
BY KAY-ESs. 
Some dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 
Unnatural, and full of contradictions ; 


Yet others of our most romantic schemes 
Are something more than fictions. 





Hoop. 





I MET you one day, in a dream it may be, 
But I thought that the air was entrancing; 
The vine-leaves scarce stirred with the breeze that 
to me 
Brought sweet strains that with love-notes were 
dancing. 


No discordant sound marred the happy repose 
Of the moments’ fast growing elysian ; 
While they crept into hours that were couleur de 
rose, 
With no chord of an after contrition. 


If it was not a dream, a warm hand clasped my own, 
While my heart gave an answering thrill, 

And forgot, for the time, the dull, weary pain 
That has made life so lonely and chill. 


But a phantom I saw, yet you heeded it not, 
Showing dimly through flowers an abyss; 

No love-word I gave, but I turned me and fled, 
While my cheek was yet warm with your kiss. 


“You cannot but think of me!” those were your 
words ; 
And, alas! now their depth I can see, 
For, day after day, through the cares of my life 
Are woven some memories of thee. 


I would I could find some darksome lone place 
In my heart where a grave might be made ; 
I'd hide that sweet mem’ry away down so deep 

That its most secret ghost should be laid. 


Ah, me! such is life; its beauty ’s a dream, 
Sadly marred by a strange “contradiction ;” 
And I wonder me oft if it is not the thorns 
That makes romance e’en “ more than a fiction.” 
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MIDSUMMER BY THE SEA. 


BY Liz FRYNCH MALIBRAN. 








THERE lives an inspiration in ocean life for 
every person, bond or free. The dull, torpid 
sentiments of untamed races have been quick- 
ened by the power displayed in its strange 
moods. There are none so seared of heart or 
bereft of hope who have not seen or felt its 
magic influence. The horizon of life and the 
world broadens ; the avenues of the soul widen 
as the flower petals open to the sun. Youth 
feels all the rapture of freedom in its breath. 
Old age renews its early aspirations, and for- 
gets the sure marks of three score years and 
ten. 

The first experience that impresses the city 
inhabitant is the vivid contrast between this 
life and the one left behind. But yesterday an 
unhappy dweller in the unhappy haunts of 
men, confined in the brick crevices of the city, 
the sun scorching the life from every little 
blade of grass; in a hideous desert reeking 
with filth and fashion, where no tired traveNer 
may find rest or peace; where the throng of 
men and women stalk up and down with with- 
ered, joyless faces, like ghosts in a tragedy. 
When one leaves it behind sailing down the 
river, the heart thrills with the anticipations of 
the next two months. When safely seated on 
the wide verandas that surround the summer 
palaces at the sea-side, it seems that nowhere 
within eyesight is the view bounded. The 
stretch of the beach is endless, the horizon is 
an infinite circle, the ocean a prairie, and the 
winds blow from all quarters of the earth. In 
contrasting these ideal days with those spent 
within the dungeon walls of the city, one might 
imagine they had been rescued from the iron 
shroud in the prison of Italian Dionysius, 
Not the sunny land of Italv with her purple 
and golden blooms, flower palisades, and balmy 
groves; nor Rome, with its centuries of dead 
art; nor Greece, with its classic and storied 
ground, can stir the memories, or so sympathize 
with the moods of the ‘soul as the ocean in 
quiet or storm. It is a grand overture from 
nature of wind, of wave, and wild surge. 
There are no nights and days like these; all 
others are the commonplace prose of common 
life. 

The irregular line of hills in the distance are 
a perfect background for the extensive scene 
before the gazer. The beach is indented for 
miles with little coves and hamlets; the ocean 
looks in the morning like a plain of gold, as 
though it had drank the sunlight of the heavens ; 
the thousand tints, refracted in every rippling 
wave, play and intereross as the rays from 
jewels embedded in crystal stalactites flash and 
glow in some dark cave. At noon the heat 
seethes on the land, and every drop of water 
holds its heart of fire. As night falls, the 





shadows on the hills come to meet and melt 
into the shadows deepening on the sea; the 
face of the waters are dark and still; the glow 
of a crimson sunset dies in the west, as many 
sunsets have died before; the lights from 
many homes on the coast line gleam here and 
there, brightly shining through masses of 
shrubbery. One level beam strikes across the 
water on the mariner’s path far out to sea; the 
twilight has passed ; the red moon swings out 
from behind the clouds like a torch carried by 
unseen hands; every star twinkling in yonder 
vault quivers in the sea; the vesseels moored 
in the bay seem like phantoms; the sails flap 
in the evening breeze as pennants fastened to 
wrecks on the main; the ocean, wave by wave 
rolling on the shore, chants its requiem through 
the night. What tragic laments and melody 
are in that sound! It bears the burden of the 
world’s defeat in its moaning. There is no 
passion, or anguish, or sorrow that has not 
been syllabled on that beach below. 

On such a night the vague mystery of life 
increases. The subtle influence of the per- 
fumed winds, the sobbing sea, the power and 
peace of the perfected universe lying around 
us steeped in beauty, haunt the soul with 
thrills of pain and joy. It charms the physical 
nature; but, if never before, the vain question 
rises from heart to lip, 

“ What is that voice repeating ever by nightand day? 
Is it a friendly greeting, or a warning that calls me 
away?” 

It is the burden of the desert of the sea, 
which the prophet Isaiah felt in the valley of 
vision. And ever the unsatisfied longings of 
man find a responsive echo in the restlessness 
of the sea; for, though bound, it breaks its 
bonds, and in its furious might seems strong 
enough to draw all things to its depths. So 
like the immortal soul, which reaches after its 
unknown destiny, though imprisoned in its 
shackles of flesh. 

The ocean is a vast sepulchre—of friends, of 
rare jewels, of richly freighted fleets from far 
lands, of spoils of every clime, as though the 
great architect who buildeth for all time had 
said unto man, “I will make one half the 
world a tomb, in which the dead shall bury 
their dead.”” Man, though called upon to 
“tame chaos,” cannot subdue the tempest on 
the sea. It moves a great unconquerable mon- 
ster, stilled only by one voice since creation, 
and that eighteen centuries ago. Since then, 
prayer nor supplication has withheld the roam- 
ers of the deep from its grasp. Looking on it 
now as it lies still and cold under yonder moon, 
one can imagine the storm that shall to-morrow 
or the day after cause it to roar like a wild 
beast in its kennel. 

All the great and noble souls who have 
fought life’s warfare, and whose bodies rest in 
every land beneath the sun, have experienced 
an affinity with the infinity of the sea. Man, 
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fleeing from the haunts of men, seeks some- 
times the desert, the forest, the fastnesses of 
the mountains. The most unhappy but bril- 
liant men of genius have lived by the sea, and 
in its varied tones read sympathy for the 
wounds of a heartless world. Sometimes it 
has been the prelude to a calm that has fallen 
on their spirit’s discord like the sweep of an- 
gel wings. Byron has written the most beau- 
tiful apostrophe to the ocean in our language. 
The words are but a shadow of the power with 
which the restlessness of the ocean chorded 
with his own passionate nature. Tasso, in 
hours of frenzy, used to go on the shore in a 
heavy storm, and while the surf bathed his 
feet, and the spray dashed in his face, mingled 
his laments with the screech of the storm- 
fiends. Demosthenes, the Athenian orator, 
stood on the shores of Greece and breathed his 
eloquence in the forum of nature with wind and 
roar of surge for accompaniments. The Gre- 
cian king of literature, m his far famed soli- 
tude on the gean, said its turbid roll always 
brought to his mind the ebb and flow of human 
misery. 

Though to-morrow we bid farewell to these 
pleasant days, yet often in the busy marches 
of life shail we revert to this brief hour of 
dreaming by the sea. When this worn-out 
fetter of a body, held only by rusted valves, 
has its light nearly dimmed forever, like a can- 
dle burnt in its socket, how fitting to come 
here and rest in the calm that precedes the 
final transition, that the immortal soul may 
here float out on the eternal tide as the ocean 
tide ebbs to the main! It is not strange that 
St. John, the divine, in his revelation on the 
Isle of Patmos, compared the rivers in that far 
country to crystal streams, and the boundaries 
of heaven to a sea of glass. 


—~P-o 
PRAYER, 


BY ALLETTA. 











OvR prayers are borne 

Upward by winged beings; 
Solemn thought, that aught of ours 
Can pierce the clouds, 

And enter the eternal heaven 
Wherein His Majesty, 

Of spotiess purity, before the 
Glassy sea and city sits enthroned. 


We dimly long 

For things we know not— 

Holy things—and try to grasp them 
With our feeble powers, 

And fail; but, failing still, 

E‘en in the effort we 

Do rise, and worthier, from 

A place before His throne. 


A mother knelt 

Beside her sleeping darlings, 

And her heart went up in prayer 

To God the loving Father, 

That His watchful tenderness 

‘Would guard one dear one, distant far 





From the home circle, and at last 
Give him back safe again. 


A soldier knelt 

Beside the lonely camp-fire ; 

O’er his head the dark pines waved 

Their boughs in solemn music ;! 

And the kneeling soldier prayed 

That the great Captain whom he served 
Would guard those thinking now of him— 
The loved and loving ones. 


Two shining ones 

Winged their upward way 

To heaven’s portal, bearing each one 
A prayer of pure, unselfish love ; 
Then o’er each angel-face a smile 

Of wondrous beauty shone, 

As Heaven’s hosts, with hymns of joy, 
Welcomed the bright ones in. 


In the twilight hush 

To rest the world was sinking, 

And the shades of darkness gathered 
Softly, fold on fold, about 

The drowsing world, and the stars 
Looked down in quiet beauty, 

With their earnest eyes on all, 

And still the mother knelt. 


A holy calm 

Over her heart had fallen 

From on high—the benediction of “ His 
Perfect peace that passeth understanding ;” 
And the risen moon 

Shone on a face, whose 

Earnest faith had won 

And conquered all her fears. 


Under the pines, 

Whose boughs still chanted 

As the wind swept past, 

The soldier knelt— 

With folded arms as ready now 

For aught the coming day might bring, 
The links of his faith’s armor riveted 
Anew by earnest prayer. 

The glowing fire 

Gleamed here brighter than 

The flame of faith within his heart. 
And the wind anthem 

With its sounding chords of grand, 
Deep harmony expressed 

The feelings of his swelling heart: 

“ Father, thy will be done!” 

Oh, loving ones, 

Trust on in faith; the Father 

Will surely hear your spirit’s pleadings; 
If He will to take some . 

Dear one to His golden home 

Of perfect rest above, 

Ve will not murmur at His will, 

But softly whisper, “It is well.” 


ne 

A coop beginning makes a good ending. 

A WISE man stands firm in all extremities, 
and bears the lot of his humanity with a divine 
temper. ; 

THE meanest and most illegitimate of all 
human pursuits is the direct pursuit of a repu- 
tation. It is supremely selfish and contempti- 
ble; and there is no man who really deserves 
a good reputation, who does not make its acqui- 
sition a subordinate aim in all his actions. 
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OLIVE WAYNE. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 








Tr was a dismal November night. The wine 
and the rain seemed to sigh and sob about the 
house. Mrs. Wayne heard it, and drew nearer 
the fire, shuddering ; Olive paced the room rest- 
lessly. The clock struck seven; there was 
something in the’sound like the tolling of a bell. 

‘What can have detained papa?” exclaimed 
Olive, and she went to the window, and looked 
out anxiously. “It’s foolish, I know, but I 
ean’t help feeling uneasy.”’ 

Mrs. Wayne sighed, but made no reply. She 
was a confirmed invalid, a pale-faced, delicate 
woman who had been nursed and petted all her 
life, first by doting parents, then by husband 
and children. There was something in the very 
droop of her hands that told how helpless she 
was, and how dependent on others, both men- 
tally and physically. 

Olive was different. She was not so pretty 
as her mother, but there was strength and de- 
cision in the lines of her face. Her clear gray 
eyes looked out upon the world with a glance 
that did not falter when there was work to do, 
or wrongs to be righted ; and Mrs. Wayne often 
sighed and wished that Olive was less energetic 
and self-reliant, and more like the “ young lady 
of the period.”” “Just like her father,” was 
the world’s verdict, and it made the girl’s cheek 
flush with pride and pleasure, for if ever one 
being was perfect in the eyes of another, he 
was in hers. It was his helping hand that had 
lifted her above the follies and trivialities which 
make up the existence of so mary young wo- 
men; it was he who had taught her the true 
meaning of life, and encouraged her to look 
forward to independence rather than a loveless 
marriage. ; 

Olive was still at the window, when the door- 
bell rang sharply. She started, and hurried 
out of the room. In the half she met Katy, 
who had just opened the door. A carriage stood 
in front of the steps, and some one wrapped in 
a cloak was being lifted out of it and borne into 
the house. 

“Papa! papa!’ she moaned. The men 
looked at her pityingly, as, without asking a 
question, she led them up stairs into a cham- 
ber, bright and cheerful, far away from the 
one where her mother sat and shivered over 
the fire. 

They laid ‘their burden on the bed, then 
turned aside sorrowfully, for with a quick 
movement Olive pulled off the cloak, and fell 
prostrate—on the corpse of her father! She 
did not faint or cry out, but drops of anguish 
stood upon her forehead, and her whole frame 
shook with emotion. 

“Tt was disease of the heart,’ said a low, 
sympathetic voice. ‘‘He was as well as usual 
until about six o'clock this evening, when he 





suddenly put his hand to his side with a cry of 
pain, and fell to the floor—dead.” 

Olive had need of all her self-control to carry 
her through the night that followed. After- 
ward, remembering that she had suffered, she 
wondered that it had not killed her then and 
there. Her mother Jay in convulsions; the 
shrieks of her younger sister, Clarice, rang 
through the house; in a darkened room lay 
that shrouded form—all that remained of her 
idolized father. 

She could not have kept up but for the ne- 
cessity of comforting and supporting her fel- 
low-sufferers. The example of that dead father 
had taught her it was the duty of the strong to 
lighten the burdens of the weak, and to hide 
their own griefs rather than add to the misery 
of others. So few guessed from her white face 
and quiet manner what she endured. Some 
were even eruel enough to think her indiffer- 
ent, but others read that lofty nature aright, 
and knew what a struggle went on beneath 
her calm exterior. 

Mrs. Wayne was so unnerved that the slight- 
est allusion to her dead husband threw her into 
paroxysms of grief. She was not even able to 
attend the funeral, and the only mourners were 
Olive, Clarice, and the twins, Alfred and Ar- 
thur. These were-the children for whom Mr. 
Wayne had toiled unceasingly, and toward 
whom he had ever shown himself loving and 
patient. Olive, the eldest, was twenty ; Clarice, 
the beauty of the family, fourteen ; Alfred and 
Arthur, twelve. 

No sooner was the funeral over than the 
future stared Olive in the face. She was not 
allowed even a brief interval for the luxury 
of sorrow. Everything that her father had 
possessed was invested in his bookstore. He 
owned nothing aside from it, and the whole 
establishment, if sold, wouldn’t bring over five 
thousand dollars, after his debts were paid. 
How was she to educate her sisters and broth- 
ers, and provide her mother with the comforts 
and luxuries to which she had been accus- 
tomed? There was but one way, and she 
shrank from that involuntarily. But the more 
she thought of it, the more feasible it seemed. 

A week after the funeral she broke the pro- 
ject to her mother. ‘‘Mamma,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ve 
a plan in my head, and I want your approval 
of it. "Twas papa’s wish, you remember, to 
give Clarice a musical education, and send the 
boys to college. It ought to be done, but how? 
I might earn a little sewing or teaching, but it 
wouldn’t be much, for I’ve no talent that way. 
Mr. Hardy has proposed to take charge of the 
business, and receive a share of the profits, but 
I doubt whether that would be more advan- 
tageous than selling out at once, and placing 
the money atinterest. I’ve thought the matter 
over and over, and have finally determined, 
with your permission, to take charge of it my- 
self, and attend to the bookstore personally.’ 
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She looked at Olive as if she doubted her sanity, 
and stamimered, “Do you really mean it?” 

“Certainly. What is there to prevent it? Is 
there anything in the book trade repugnant to 
feminine instincts?” 

** But, Olive,’’ expostulated her mother, faint- 
ly, “you ’ve always refused to attend the Wo- 
men’s Rights Conventions, and I didn’t know 
you held any such notions.” 

‘*Mamma, it’s not the conventions, it’s ne- 
cessity impels me to this step. I’m nota bit 
interested in the suffrage question, and don’t 
eare to vote, but here’s a business I under- 
stand partially, for I was papa’s confidant, and 
why should I give it up, and thus lose what 
might be comfort and competence to you and 
the children? It’s true, women don’t usually 
carry on bookstores, and perhaps it isn’t ad- 
visable they should; but ours is an excep- 
tional case, and I really think ’twould be 
cowardly to draw back from this work I feel 
myself fitted to do. I may fail, but I think 
not, for I have something in me that Mr. 
Whipple would call grit.” 

“You ’ll be talked about so,” said her mother, 
querously ; ‘that’s the worst of it. I’drather 
bear anything else than ridicule. Couldn't 
you invest the money in something else that 
would yield as handsome a profit, but excite 
jess comment?’’ 

**No; I’ve thought of that. *Twould be too 
much of a risk, The book trade is the only 
business I understand. As to feminine em- 
ployments in other directions, the avenues are 
crowded, and I’ve not enough aptitude for any 
one of them to ensure success. I might earn 
a bare living—nothing more.”’ 

*“You’re so energetic, Olive!” and Mrs. 
Wayne sighed. ‘Do talk a little lower, and 
remember my nerves.” 

“Yes, mamma; but there’s the door-bell, 
and it’s time for the doctor’s visit. He’d 
scold me roundly if he knew how I’d worried 
you. Please say ‘ Yes’ before he comes in.’’ 

“Anything for peace,” was the plaintive 
reply. And Olive, seeing the weary look that 
came into her mother’s face, was obliged to be 
contented, for Mrs. Wayne had always been 
an object of peculiar solicitude to her own 
household, and it was for her sake even more 
than for that of the children that Olive dreaded 
a straitened income. 

The doctor entered the room just as Olive 
was leaving it. He greeted her cordially, and 
said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Mr. Ross came with me 
this morning. He is in the parlor.” 

The girl’s cheek flushed. Vivien Ross was 
her betrothed husband. She had appointed 
this interview, but shrank from it nevertheless. 
Might he not think her plan impracticable and 
unwomanly? But this was not the time for 
hesitation ; he had come, and she must see him. 
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If a thunderbolt had fallen at Mrs. Wayne’s | So, summoning up all her firmness, she went 
feet, she couldn’t have been more surprised. | down to the parlor. 


A dark, grave-looking 
young man of twenty-three, or thereabouts, 
rose at her entrance. 

‘*Well, Oiive,”’ said he, kindly, “ what is it 
now? Your note was mysteriously worded, 
and excited my curiosity.” 

She turned a trifle pale, hesitated a minute, 
then told him all. He listened with an amused 
smile. 

“And did you, alone and unaided, really 
originate so Quixotic a scheme?’’ he asked. 
“Or was it the suggestion of some strong- 
minded sister?’ 

Olive was hurt, but answered, patiently, 
“Please don’t jest, Vivian. I’m in earnest.” 

‘“No doubt of that; but your logic is defec- 
tive. There’s a certain defined boundary that 
separates woman’s work from man’s; and 
when she enters the field of politics, or any 
business that belongs to him exclusively, she 
invariably loses all that renders her attrac- 
tive.’”’ 

A wave of scarlet dyed Olive’s face, but she 
answered, softly, ‘‘Dear Vivien, please look 
at this matter in its true light. Here’s a busi- 
ness I feel myself capable of carrying on suc- 
cessfully. There’s nothing in it that’s likely 
to injure me physically, intellectually, or 
morally. Mamma and the children need its 
profits. Why should I resign it toother hands? 
Our marriage, as you know, is necessarily 
postponed for years, and in the meantime I 
can do this work.”’ 

There was no answer, and for the first time 
Olive began to see how different the true Vivian 
Ross was from the ideal she had set up in her 
imagination, and clothed with his face and 
figure. 

‘*You will not give me a word of encourage- 
ment, then?’ she said, at last. ‘Yet it’s not 
simply a question of inclination, but of duty.” 

‘*Nonsense!’”’ he muttered, angrily. “It’s 
a mere whim, and one that I’ll not permit my 
betrothed wife to gratify.” 

“Then, Vivien’’—and though her voice trem- 
bled, her eyes met his resolutely—‘‘ give me 
back my freedom. I cannot have my free will 
thus constrained.” 

He started to his feet. “What! Will you 
sacrifice me sooner than this foolish scheme? 
You cannot mean it!’ 

‘I do,” and her voice grew firm. ‘‘There’s 
an individuality of soul that ought to be re- 
spected—a limit to the submission women owe, 
either lovers or husbands.”’ 

“Women’s rights jargon!’ and he laughed 
bitterly. “But take your own way. Dismiss 
me, and go into the book-selling trade as soon 
as you like. I’ve beena little mistaken, that’s 
all. I thought you a true woman, tender- 
hearted and unselfish; but I find you instead 
scheming and ambitious.” 

Olive winced visibly, but without a word, 
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took from her finger a plain gold ring, and 
handed it tohim. He tossed it into the grate, 
where a few coals smouldered, gave her a look 
at once tender and reproachful, and left the 
room. 

Olive leaned against the mantle-piece, white 
and trembling. ‘‘This is the man,’ thought 
she, ‘from whom I expected sympathy and 
encouragement, and he has turned my plan 
into ridicule, as if blind to the difficulties sur- 
rounding me. His injustice has only strength- 
ened my resolve, for men have no right to ex- 
pect control over the wills and conscienees of 
the women who love them. And yet how 
blank and desolate the future stretches before 
me. Papa, Vivien, both gone. What is life 
to me now? But why repine? Though love 
forsakes, duty still beckons me onward.’’ 

In spite of his faults, there was much to ad- 
mire in the character of Vivian Ross. He was 
& poor mechanic’s son, who had worked his 
way through college with the intention of 
practising medicine. His energy and self-reli- 
ance, united with a nature both strong and 
tender, had won for him first Olive’s esteem, 
afterward her affections. But there was a 
stratum of selfishness underlying his good 
qualities ; her father had caught a glimpse of 
it more than once, but she had not guessed its 
existence until now. 

Though their acquaintance dated back to the 
time when he entered Doctor Middleton's office 
as a student, they had only been acknowledged 
lovers a month. For Vivien feared it would be 
years before he could marry, and pride kept 
him silent. But love conquered his scruples 
finally, and the words were spoken that won 
from Olive such a shy, sweet answer. 

**What though you are poor,” said she. ‘‘It 
is the man I value, not his externals. We are 
young and can wait.”’ 

Ah! well, the tables were turned now. It 
was Olive who asked a sacrifice, and he who 
denied it. The very independence to which he 
owed his success and education he condemned 
in her. 

Olive met with other repulses, but having 
once resolved, pursued her course unfaltering- 
ly. Nor did she lack encouragement. Many 
an old friend of Mr. Wayne, full of admiration 
for the daughter who so bravely took up her 
father’s work, heartily bid her ‘‘God speed!’’ 
Doctor Middleton was one of these. 

“She’s a noble creature,’”’ he said to her 
mother, soon after the enterprise was started. 
Would there were more like her. Society needs 
just such healthful blood infused into its veins.” 

Mrs. Wayneassented languidly ; her thoughts 
were elsewhere, and she didn’t more than half 
take in his meaning. 

But her eyes brightened when Clarice en- 
tered the room, and said, eagerly: ‘‘ Mamma, 
where ’s Olive? Isn't she home from the store 
yet?”’ 





‘‘No, dear; but come in and speak to the 
doctor,” and Mrs, Wayne’s glance lingered on 
her face lovingly. 

“Yes, mamma; but Martha’s gone, bag and 
baggage, and what are we to do for supper?”’ 

The doctor laughed, and Mrs. Wayne sighed 
helplessly. Buta brisk voice answered, ‘‘ Why, 
get it ourselves,’’ and Olive suddenly made her 
appearance in their midst. ‘I’m a splendid 
cook,”’ she continued, gravely. ‘‘ And I invite 
you to stay and see, Doctor Middleton.” 

“IT accept the invitation,” he answered, 
promptly, a little to her dismay. 

I'll help,” said Clarice; ‘Martha showed 
me how to make biscuits one night.” 

“Oh, dear! you ’ll ruin your hands,’’ sighed 
Mrs. Wayne. But the two girls had already 
disappeared into the lower regions, and it was 
the doctor who replied: ‘‘Never mind. It'll 
dé her good, depend on it.” 

In a short space thereafter a dainty meal was 
spread in the dining room. The dishes were 
excellent of their kind, and well served. Both 
Mrs. Wayneand Doctor Middleton did full jus- 
tice to them. 

**T made the biscuits,’ cried Clarice, exult- 
ingly, ‘‘all but measuring the flour and yeast- 
powder. Olive did that.’’ 

“You’re a genius,” laughed the doctor. 
** And so are you, Miss Olive. Brains are as 
serviceable in the kitchen as anywhere else, it 
seems.”’ 


Olive blushed, and Clarice broke into the con- 


versation again, pleasantly. “‘O doctor, what ’s 
become of Mr. Ross? I hay’n’t seen him this 
long while.” 

“‘He’s out of the city,”’ said the doctor, ina 
constrained voice, and began to talk of some- 
thing else immediately. 

But the subject recurred to him that night at 
home. ‘ The girl loves him,’’ thought he, ‘‘in 
spite of everything. I’m sure of it by the way 
her face changed when Clarice spoke. And 
he ’ll never find a wife like her anywhere else. 
But prejudice blinds him, and he won’t see the 
heroism in her conduct.’ 

The doctor was attached to them both, and 
had been greatly displeased at the rupture of 
their engagement. But Vivien was obstinate, 
and wouldn’t listen to remonstrances. He had 
heard of an opening for a physician in a dis- 
tant city, and had already gone there to estab- 
lish himself. So the doctor feared that fate had 
parted these two forever, who, as he thought, 
were so well suited to each other. For does 
not love elevate the character of either woman 
or man, and would not Olive’s patience have 
eradicated the selfishness that marred Vivien’s 
otherwise fine nature? He certainly reasoned 
in that way. 

It was nearly six months afterward that, call- 
ing in at the bookstore one day, he found it 
crowded with customers, the clerks all busy, 
and Olive herself also. 
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Without intending it, he overheard a young 
lady ask her, ‘Have you Miss Braddon’s last 
novel?” 

Olive answered in the affirmative. 

‘Have you read it yourself?’’ was the eager 
inquiry. ‘Is it as good as the others?” 

‘IT can’t say,” responded Olive, pleasantly. 
“She’s a writer I don’t admire. But here’sa 
work by George Eliot that I can recommend, 
if you hav’n’t read it already.” 

“Oh, no, 1 hav’n’t, and it looks interesting. 
Please put it up for me.” 

‘* And Miss Braddon’s also?”’ 

“Not to-day ; some other time, perhaps.” 

“Fairly caught, Miss Olive,’’ whispered the 
doctor, as her customer turned away. ‘So 
you’re trying to elevate the taste of the read- 
ing public, are you?”’ 

‘Not exactly,’ and she laughed. ‘“There’s 
a great demand for sensational literature, and 
of course we keep it; business is business, and 
a bookstore that didn’t would lose customers. 
AllI can dois to recommend other works when 
opportuuity offers. Sometimes my suggestion 
is acted on, sometimes not. So you see I’m 
not likely to revolutionize the public taste.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think you were,” replied the 
doctor. ‘‘ Butif you’ve only shown one young 
woman the difference between such writers as 
George Eliot.and Miss Braddon, you’ve done 
a good work.”’ 

Another customer diverted Olive’s attention 
at this moment. He was a young gentleman, 
a student apparently, and called for a late the- 
ological work. 

“T’ve been everywhere else,” he candidly 
admitted, ‘‘but couldn’t find it.’’ 

“Indeed,” said Olive. ‘‘We’ve only a few 
copies. Books of that kind are not in much 
demand.”’ 

‘But ought to be kept in bookstores,’’ he 
said, pointedly. 

Olive assented, and after paying for his pur- 
chase, the young man left the store. 

“Ah!” said the doctor, “I begin to perceive 
that you ’re a formidable business rival. Even 
those who were inclined to ridicule your efforts 
at first are forced to respect them now.”’ 

“How different, though, it would have been, 
had I failed !’’ 

“Certainly. Success is the criterion of merit 
with the world. Let a woman do any kind of 
work that has hitherto been monopolized by 
men, as well or better than they, and it will 
accomplish more in overturning the prejudices 
of society than to talk about it a hundred years. 
Nor are the obstacles placed in her way so great 
as they appear. Please tell me frankly, Miss 
Olive, have you not been treated with courtesy 
in your business dealings with men?” 

‘‘ Always. But I have never asked anything 
save fair play, and have tried not to appeal to 
their chivalrous sense of protection, even un- 
consciously.’ 





Just there is a secret few women under- 
stand,’ said the doctor. ‘‘ They won’t see the 
distinction between social and business rela- 
tions, and expect the same consideration to be 
paid them in the one case as in the other.’’ 

Olive’s attention was again claimed by a cus- 
tomer, and the doctor soon afterward took his 
leave. That night he wrote to Vivien Koss. 
In his letter was the following passage :— 


**Olive Wayne has developed into one of the 
noblest women God ever made. At home she 
is housekeeper, nurse, and teacher, for her 
mother is helpless and inefficient as ever; in 
the store she is a successful bookseller. Her 
two sets of duties never clash the one with the 
other. Under her training, Clarice and the 
boys are guided into noble ways of living and 
thinking. Mr. Stetson, the young banker, 
lately made her an offer of marriage, but was 
rejected. Men are growing tired of dolls and 
playthings, and want wives with intellects as 
well as hearts.”’ 


Vivien Ross answered the letter after awhile, 
bué made no allusion to Olive. Either he 
wasn’t convineed of his error yet, or was too 
proud to own it. 

So the years passed on until five had rolled 
away. Olive Wayne was still single, but had 
enlarged her bookstore, and added to it various 
improvements. She had succeeded in the bust- 
hess beyond her most sanguine expectations, 
and was fast amassing an independent for- 
tune. Her labors were greatly iightened by 
her brother Alfred, who, although but seven- 
teen, showed a great deal of judgment and sa- 
gacity in business matters. She had intended 
sending him to college with his twin brother 
Arthur, but the two boys were entirely differ- 
ent, for while one was fond of books and 
study, the other liked better an active life, and 
the turmoil of business. Alfred was therefore 
elected her assistant and successor; and Ar- 
thur, having expressed a desire to enter the 
ministry, was sent where he could prepare for 
this high vocation. Clarice had developed 
into a lovely woman, But it was not her 
sweet face that chiefly attracted people ; it was 
the mind and character it revealed. Her mu- 
sical talents had been sedulously cultivated 
through Olive’s exertions, and she was thus 
rendered independent of pecuniary aid. 

And how was it with Olive? Had she for- 
gotten Vivien Ross? No; but her life had 
rounded out into fullness and content, and the 
love she had lost only made her more tender 
and patient. 

But what of Vivien himself? Had he put 
Olive out of his thoughts and heart entirely ? 
He had never Jooked upon her face, or men- 
tioned her name, since their last fatal inter- 
view. But he was still unmarried, though 
established in a lucrative practice. His home 
was in K , a thriving young Western city. 
Thus matters stood when Clarice proposed a 
trip to the seashore. 
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“Alfred can take charge of the store,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and mamma needs the change.”’ 

Cunning Clarice! She knew Olive’s unsel- 
fishness, and so suggested the good it would 
do others, when, to tell the truth, Olive was 
the one she hoped to benefit most. 

Olive, after a great deal of deliberation, 
finally assented to the proposal, and the next 
week found them delightfully situated at Cape 
May, in a cottage fronting the sea. 

*O Olive! isn’t it glorious?” cried Clarice, 
coming in from a bath soon after their arrival, 
her cheeks finshed with excitement. ‘And 
who do you suppose I met on the beach this 
morning ?’’ 

Doctor Middleton?” 

“No, but one of his old pupils—Vivien Ross. 
He’s greatly changed. Ishouldn’t have known 
him if he hadn’t spoken first. Didn’t yeu and 
he use to be great friends?’ Clarice didn’t 
imagine on what delicate ground she was 
treading. 

Olive colored painfully, but answered, in a 
jesting tone, ‘‘ Yes, once on a time, as the chil- 
dren say. But we had a quarrel, and never 
made up.”’ 

“Indeed! Well, you’d better not cherish 
resentment, for who'knows but he’ll be your 
hrother-in-law some day? Such counterfeits 
of men as one meets here make one appreciate 
the real article when found.”’ 

Olive said nothing, and soon afterward ex- 
cused herself from the room. 

That night she and Vivien met. It was in 
the ball-room, under the glare of chandeliers, 
and for an instant she faltered ; then, calm and 
self-possessed, returned his courteous greeting. 
There was no sign on the face of either to tell 
what was passing within. But later, when 
Vivien saw her surrounded by distinguished 
men, an acknowledged queen of society, he 
began to fear that the plea he had come to 
urge would prove unsuccessful, and that Olive 
had drifted out of his reach forever; for it was 
in vain he had sought to crush out his love for 
her during all these years of absence, and, 
convinced of his mistake at last, he had come 
to ask her forgiveness, and, if possible, win 
her as his wife. He was a brave man, and de- 
termined to know the worst at once; so he 
sought an interview with ber the next morning. 

“Olive,” said he, “I wronged you deeply 
once, but have suffered for it more than you 
know.”’ 

“You are forgiven,” she answered, softly. 
**I was not altogether blameless myself.” 

“I did not then appreciate your noble na- 
ture, its needs and capacities, and would have 
kept you back from the work you have accom- 
plished so gloriously, had not your perceptions 
been clearer than mine. This was partly from 
a dread of shocking conventionality, partly 
because I did not wish you to have a career 
distinct from mine. I have better sense now.” 





‘‘Why refer to the past?” she inquired, her 
voice trembling in spite of herself. ‘“ You 
have seen your error, I ask no more.” 

‘But, Olive, there is something besides for- 
giveness needed to make me happy. Can you 
guess what it is?” 

She flushed beneath his glance, and shook 
her head silently. 

“Once I failed you in a time of direst need,”’ 
whispered he, taking her hand, and looking 
into her eyes with a glance that thrilled her 
soul. Can you trust me now? Again I ask, 
as in the past, will you be my wife?” 

She lifted to his an eloquent face, and an- 
swered simply, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Why go on with the story? Itisteld. Had 
we time, we should like to follow Olive into 
the future, and tell how nobly she fulfilled her 
duties as wife and mother, and how she carried 
into domestic life the tact and energy that had 
gained her business success. But space for- 
bids, and so we leave her at the summit of 
happiness and prosperity, blessed in the chil- 
dren she has educated, and the career she has 
chosen, and, above all, in the love that has 
borne at last such rich fruition. 
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LEAVE ME TO-NIGHT. 


BY JENNIB JOY. 


LEAVE me to-night to my own heart’s sad aching, 
To mem’ry’s gathering shades of midnight hue; 

From earthly helps my soul its farewells taking, 
Has come at length to stand apart from you. 


I cannot echo back your spirit’s sighing, 

Nor can your smiles one ray of sunshine cast, 
Over the dreary space so darkly lying, 

Betwixt the present and the hopeful past. 


Your words of sympathy impart to healing, 
Mine is an ill Heaven only can relieve ; 

Forgive me, then, if I, my pain revealing, 
Shall in the telling make your spirit grieve. 


The past, with ’wildering storms of sin and sorrow, 
Has gathered close about my trembling soul, 

Till I—of far Jess worth than one poor sparrow— 
Have bowed to let its billows o’er me roll. 


But now from out the depths my arms uplifting, 
Towards that rock on which my hopes are laid, 

I watch, and wait, and pray, while slowly drifting 
Farther and farther from all human aid. 


So leave me now to my own heart’s sad aching, 
Nor strive to soothe my trembling spirit’s sighs; 

The waves of sin and sorrow ‘twixt us: breaking 
Bear nothing healing in your heart's replies. 











-— 
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Truta.—The consciousness of truth nerves 
the timid and imparts dignity and firmness 
to their actions. It is an eternal principal of 
honor which renders the possessor superior to 
fear; it is always consistent with itself, and 
needs no ally. Its influence will remain when 
the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled 
has passed away. 
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COUNTRY HOMES IN NEW EN- 
GLAND A CENTURY SINCE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The treasures of antiquity laid up 
In old historic rolls. BEAUMONT. 

“Mr. Watwortn,” said the minister, ad- 
dressing Ralph, who had joined the fireside 
cirele after Squire Hardhack’s departure, ‘‘a 
few weeks ago, when I was in Boston, I fell 
in with an old acquaintance by the name of J 
Weston, who is something of a genealogist. I 
think that you told me awhile ago that you 
had made some investigations in that direc- 
tion.’ 

‘eYou are right. Master Dale and I have 
collected some genealogical daia, but neither 
of us have the leisure or means to do much.’’ 

“This Mr. Weston said that he had been 
tracing the lineage of several families, whom 
he knew to be the descendants of those aus- 
tere, frugal, and industrious Puritans, who 
gave their influence, time, and means to build- 
ing Salem, Boston, and other towns in New 
England.”’ 

“‘IT wonder if Squire Hardhack’s ancestors 
were among them?” said Algernon, aside to 
William. 

‘1 guess not. I think that he must have de- 
scended from the family of the Pharisee who 
went up into the temple to pray.” 

There was the least bit of a merry twinkle 
in the minister’s eye, that showed he overheard 
the remarks made by the boys; but without 
any other notice, he continued to address 
Ralph :— 

‘‘ Being naturally interested in the Fleetwood 
family, and having some faith in ancestral in- 
fluence, I asked more questions about that 
than the others.” 

“IT think,” said Elder Fleetwood, “I have 
heard my father say that we had an ancestor 
by the name of Nahum Fleetwood.” 

“Yes, and it seems as if the name had some 
influence on him. Naturally of a reserved, 
gloomy disposition, he treasured in his memory 
the denunciatory words uttered by the prophet 
whose name was given to him, to the exclusion 
of the cheering and hopeful prophecies, and 
the promises of the gospel. His father, cold 
and austere, encouraged the tendency of mind 
thus manifested ; and his mother, said to be an 
amiable woman, and of a more cheerful tem- 
nerament than her husband, having died when 
he was only a few months old, he had the 
benefit of none of those counteracting influ- 
ences, so delicate, gentle, and subtile, that a 
mother’s heart can be the only medium through 
which they flow, and will, though they fall 
silently as dew, in some way, at some period 
of life, make themselves felt.” 











*‘Even if he did lose his mother when too 
young to know his loss,” said Ralph, ‘it 
seems to me that the seed-vessel of soine flow- 
ering plant, wafted by the breath of praise, or 
some balmy air of sympathy, in the shape of a 
few kind words, a tear, or a smile, might have 
found entrance into his heart.”’ 

“Tf it did,’”’ said the minister, ‘‘it never ger 
minated. The home-atmosphere was too cold | 
too bleak for that. So the gloomy boy, like 
his father before him, matured into the hard, 
frigid, austere man.”’ 

“Tt could not have been otherwise,’”’ said 
Mr. Fielding, ‘‘ when the process of induration, 
commenced at the very threshold of life, was 
so relentlessly persisted in.’’ 

*No, it could not. When he was thirty 
years old, he married Prudence Winslow, a 
girl of eighteen. Like Rebekah of old, she 
was fair to look upon, and her disposition was 
sweet and yielding. Their first child was a 
boy, and when his father looked upon him, and 
was conscious of some faint kindling of parental 
affection, he recalled to mind the Scriptural 
warning, ‘Keep yourselves from idols,’ which, 
by passing through the gloomy alembic of his 
mind, was so distorted, and so misconstrued, 
as to cause him to imagine that it was his duty 
to repress the natural affections. Still forget- 
ful of the new commandment Christ gave his 
disciples, that they should love one another, 
he often repeated the warning to his wife, sol- 
emnly supplementing it with his own admoni- 
tions, which naturally took the color of his 
prejudices, and his narrow, perverted views. 
Subsequently, when in some moment of for- 
getfulness, maternal love having triumphed 
over her dread of sinful indulgence, he*saw her 
caressing her child, he would ask her, in a 
voive so sad and solemn as to awe and terrify 
her :— 

***Prudence, are you not afraid that in the 
book of remembrance it will be said of you as 
it was said of Ephraim of old?’ 

*** What was said of him?’ she asked, with a 
frightened look. 

“*¢You are careless and forgetful. You 
should remember such things, and for the fu- 
ture bear it in mind. This is what he said: 
‘** Ephraim is joined to his idols ; let him alone.’’ 
What if God, who in his wrath is as a consuming 
fire, should say the same of you ?’ 

“She did not answer, otherwise than by a 
deprecatory motion of her head, as if to ward 
off the threatened vengeance. Prudence Fleet- 
wood was naturally of a joyous temperament, 
yet delicate and sensitive; and owing to the 
terror conveyed by her husband’s cold, stern 
voice and manner, as he emphasized what he 
had already said by adding, ‘ He will, He must 
say it, even to you, sinful woman that you are,’ 
her nerves were so utterly unstrung as to cause 
her to break down, and she burst into such a 











passion of tears as to rouse and actually frighten 
the selfish, strong-hearted man, who had been 
so coolly putting her through a course of men- 
tal torture. Fortunately, Mrs. Savory, the 
minister’s wife, entered opportunely on the 
scene. She wasa mother in Israel, who pos- 
sessed one of those large, strong, cheerful 
hearts which are full of pity and compassion, 
aud overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
imss. She saw and understood now what she 
had on some former oceasions suspected. All 
the free, affectionate impulses of the young 
wife's heart had so long been kept down, by 
the worse than inquisitorial screw, as to under- 
iaine her health, and even threaten her life. 
The child, too, was pining away. Mrs. Savory 
took Prudence in hand, and left Nahum to her 
husband, who selected appropriate texts to 
direct him in his daily walk, and to meditate 
upon, together with a few commentaries by 
himself. Their united influence was thus 
brought to bear on the matter, and the result 
was most salutary. The father became less 
stern and cold, less exacting, and more reason- 
able; the mother, with renovated health, grew 
cheerful and happy.”’ 

‘And what effect did this change have on 
the child?’’ asked Mrs. Fielding. 

“The change in it was as great as in the 
parents. It grew rosy, vigorous, and full of 
life.” 

Mrs. Fielding’s countenance brightened. “I 
thought so,’ said she. .“‘I know how little 
hearts are warmed by the sunbright glory of 
smiles, and how they are cheered by kisses. I 
don’t mean dumb kisses, but such as have mu- 
sic in them—that chirping music sweet to baby 
ears, as*the clear, gentie chirp of the mother- 
bird to its nestlings. One who like me has 
watched their effect will know that those mu- 
sical kisses are the best recipe in the world for 
making a light full of starry beams shine from 
a haby’s eyes, and for bringing the rosiest and 
sunniest smiles to its lips.’ 

“The influence of your example,” said the 
minister, ‘‘ proves the truth of what you say. 
Other things which I have observed show to 
my satisfaction that there may be ancestral as 
well as educational influences transmitted from 
parents to their children, which, more especially 
when family ties are held sacred and remain 
unbroken, modify and develop certain mechani- 
cal and artistic aptitudes, as well as the moral 
eal intellectual powers.” 

“IT think I have proved the truth of what 
you say, in my own family,” said Mr. Fielding. 

‘**] believe,” said the minister, ‘‘if the ante- 
cedents of persons distinguished for moral and 
méntal worth and stamina were traced back 
directly, or even collaterally, some dozen gene- 
rations, through conduits which have no leak- 
age in them, to such men, for instance, who 
were instrumental in founding colonies on the 
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broad basis of civil and religious freedom, it 
would be found that each successive generation 
inherited a flavor more or less strong of those 
sterling qualities possessed by those of our an- 
cestors, who would not stoop to what was 
mean or unworthy.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fielding, “this was the 
spirit that animated and sustained our Pilgrim 
Fathers, and which, when driven from their 
English homes by cruel oppression, inspired 
them with fortitude to endure with patience 
the bitter sufferings caused by cold and hunger, 
and the courage to meet, without flinching, the 
dangers of what has justly been termed the 
‘howling wilderness.’ ’’ 

When he ceased speaking for a while, all 
present remained silent. Never before had 
they so fully realized the magnitude of®the 
sacrifice made by the pilgrim band, or the 
greatness of their sufferings. They felt that 
there was something inexpressibly touching, 
as well as solemn and sublime, in the thought 
that they met and conquered those difficulties 
and dangers which had been alluded to—not 
like the conquerors of Mexico, with the pros- 
pect of acquiring silver, and gold, and jewels; 
but for freedom to worship God.”’ 

Mrs. Deborah Maxwell spoke not a word 
after Squire Hardhack went away, but with 
her swift needle she sewed two long seams, 
and then by signs called Edith from the cor- 
ner, where she and Alice were still playing 
with their dolls, to hold a skein of yarn she 
wished to wind. More than once—for the child 
forgot herself, and looked back over her shoul- 
der to Alice—her aunt put down ker ball of 
yarn, took hold of both her arms, and placed 
her so that she stood directly before her, square 
and firm. With the last turn of Mrs. Max- 
well’s large white ball, the sun dipped behind 
the western hiils, and the full moon rose in 
the east. 

“Now,” said she, “’tis high time to go 
home.” 

“So soon ?”’ said Edith, sorrowfully. 

“Don’t go yet, Elder Fleetwood,’’ said Mrs. 
Fielding. ‘‘The evening is serene and still, 
and will be almost as light as day.” 

“For my own part, I should like to stay two 
or three hours,” he replied. ‘Is there any- 
thing in particular to call you home, Deborah ?”’ 

“There wouldn't be if I hadn’t forgot to 
bring my knittin’-needles. I can’t afford to 
set two or three hours doin’ nothin’.’’ 

“O 1 can lend you some needles!” said Mrs. 
Fielding. ‘I have some just the right size for 
your yarn.” 

So those composing the circle gathered around 
the fire did not separate for several hours. 
Ere we meet them again, they will have oppor- 
tunity for faith, patience, and self-sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I have heard of reasons manifold 

Why love must needs be blind, 
But this the best of ali I hold— 

His eyes are in his mind. 
What outward form and feature are, 

He guesseth but in part; 
But what within is good and fair, 

He seeth with his heart. 

COLERIDGE. 

Tue touches of time, apparently light, deli- 
cate, and impalpable, are nevertheless strong, 
imperious, sure. With silent fingers it moulds, 
manipulates, and marks the features of the 
smooth-faced boy, or blooming girl, often car- 
rying along with it influences sweet as they 
are strong, oftener sad as infallible, and always 
giving to the countenance the impress of the 
inner life, whether good or evil. 

By an alchemy as wondrous in the intellec- 
tual world as that which in the natural changes 
charceal to diamonds, the subtile essence of 
the mind is, as it were, interfused through the 
lineaments in such a way as to shine forth and 
indicate the real character, whether strong and 
vigorous, weak and inane, or rich in those gifts 
and graces which are the charm and ornament 
of society, and the light and joy of home. 

During the twelve years that have glided 
away since the incidents of the preceding chap- 
ter, there have been changes which, without 
being either romantic or startling, have influ- 
enced the character and fortunes of Edith Der-. 
went, whom we last saw as a child about five 
years old, playing in a corner of the room with 
Alice Fielding and her dolis, and holding the 
skein of yarn for her aunt to wind. 

It is the anniversary of the first day she ever 
spent beneath her Uncle Fleetwood’s roof. 
She was now sitting before the fire as she was 
wont to in the gloaming of a winter evening, 
when her aunt was absent, watching the 
changes of the coals and embers as they silently 
wasted away and turned to ashes. Sometimes 
when in this dreamy mood she imagined she 
saw steel-clad knights, with their spears and 
shields, their waving plumes and streaming 
banners, mounted on prancing steeds. But 
this evening her imagination was not active. 
She saw only desultory combinations of red 
and black coals capped here and there with 
gray or white ashes. 

She had not sat there long when her cousin 
Algernon came into the room, who was now a 
fine-looking, athletic young man of twenty- 
four. It was the same large kitchen, with 
floor of immaculate whiteness, with fireplace 
wide and deep, and furniture arranged after 
the square rule fashion as in days of yore. 
Algernon took his seat in the corner. Edith 
recognized his presence by a pleasant smile, 
but neither of them spoke. 

As she sat, still watching the freaks of the 
coals and ashes, there was a curve of her red 





lips, which came neara smile. Faint as was 
this dawn of a smile, it was very becoming, 
for her face was one of those which seem made 
for smiles, although that sweet, gentle gravity, 
always a pleasant appeal to our sympathies, 
became her well. 

‘What pleases you?” said Algernon. 

**I can’t say that I am pleased, yet there is 
something so supremely ludicrous in that fanci- 
ful, or, as it certainly is in some way, real re- 
semblance, which, against my will, excites my 
risibility.” 

**Resemblance to what or whom ?”’ 

**Squire Hardhack.”’ 

“You seem to be haunted by his imaginary 
as well as real presence.”’ 

“Tam. What can I do to help it?” she said, 
with an impatient movement. ‘In some way, 
either directly or indirectly, he almost worries 
my life out. For half a minute or more his 
likeness was as exactly delineated upon the 
embers as if sketched by an artist. Heseemed 
to be leaning lazily back ina stuffed chair, such 
as he likes, looking at me from under his half- 
closed eyes with that hateful smile, which he 
imagines so benign and saintly, but which to 
me, is the incarnation of hypocrisy.’’ 

You give ittoo mildaname. Do you know 
that he has foreclosed the mortgage he has on 
Mr. Fielding’s farm?” 

“No. Whyin the last letter I had from Wil- 
liam he said that he had written to Squire 
Hardhack and told him that if he would wait 
only a week he was certain he could pay him.” 

‘*He don’t wish to have him pay him; he 
prefers to have the farm. In all his business 
transactions, where anybody else would be sure 
to lose, he in some underhand way contrives to 
win. It makes me angry. Excuse me, Edith, 
for saying it, but I verily believe that, were it 
possible for him to have dealings with Satan 
himself, in anything relating to profit or gain, 
he would manage somehow to get the better of 
him, and then laugh in his sleeve at his success. 
He has no conscience, or if he has it is seared 
as with a hot iron.” 

** And this is the man Aunt Deborah wishes 
me to marry, although he is old enough to be 
my grandfather ?”’ 

“1 know it, and I know too that you never 
will.” 

**No, never. All the tortures of the Spanish 
Inquisition can’t force me to be his wife.” 

‘Father will stand by youin that. I think 
I hear him coming.” 

* Yes, he is. I can tell the sound of our 
sleigh-bells from any other.” 

While Edith makes her uncle some tea, a 
little stronger than usual, from his having been 
out in the cold, prepares some nice creain toast, 
cuts slices of roast beef, and places all on a 
small table that can be drawn up in a cosey 
way near the fire, it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve her more closely and see what changes 
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twelve years have wrought in her personal ap- 
pearance. 

To say that in beauty of form and feature 
she has fulfilled the promise of her childhood, 
would be faint, commonplace praise. Mere 
physical beauty, if human beauty be the ques- 
tion, is not entitled to anything more. There 
may be a form of faultless symmetry, complex- 
ion and features may be free from blemish, but 
if in the demeanor, the pervading air and ex- 
pression, that grace and refinement which shows 
itself in a turn of the head, a curve of the lip, 
a motion of the hand, and many other little 
things so volatile as to elude the tongue or the 
pen—if these, and, above all, that crowning 
glory, the illumination of the soul be lacking— 
then will beauty of form and color, if weighed 
in the balance, be found wanting. It will not 
bear the gauge of the highest, noblest stand- 
ards Edith Derwent’s would. It was of a type 
to satisfy the mind as well as the eye; her 
finely-cut features being exalted and made 
alive by intellectual expression. There were 
certain antagonisms existing between herself 
and her Aunt Maxweil, manifested by fault- 
finding and coarse asperities of temper on the 
part of the latter, that were precisely of that 
description which stimulated diligence, made 
her patient, self-reliant, and capable of bravely 
meeting and calmly enduring the inevitable ills 
of life. Thus many traits of character were 
early developed and brought into action which 
in most instances remain latent and inert till 
maturer years. Though her form, a little above 
the medium height, was slight and delicate, 
yet, when its symmetry and compactness were 
taken into view, no misgivings were excited as 
to its probable lack of vigor and strength. The 
free, elastic, yet firm steps of the small, weil- 
formed feet—their insteps daintily arched— 
were at the same time an indication of health 
and force of character. For the delectation of 
those who like to know such things—those who 
think them trivial can pass them over—we will 
say that her hair was much darker than in 
childhood, yet in strong lights still susceptible 
of a golden brilliance. Though her aunt liked 
straight, ‘‘smoothly-ordered hair,’’ it required 
great vigilance to defeat Nature, who evidently 
intended that it should curl. But Mrs. Max- 
well thought it a duty to defeat it, when, as she 
said, it ‘‘pampered pride,” till she found that 
such attempts took up a great deal of time. 
Then she changed her mind. | 

This evening her hair was so arranged as to 
partly shade the smooth, white brow, without 
concealing the fine expansion given it by na- 
ture. Her eyes, too, with a slight downward 
flexure at the outer corners, were darker than 
formerly. The lashes were long and silky; 
the eyebrows well arched and well defined. 

Almost always, though it was not so just now 
—for what Algernon had told her vexed her 
and made her feel sad—there beamed from her 





eyes a warm, sunny light, giving a glow and 
radiance to her whole countenance. When you 
met, or when you parted with her, she did not 
give you a weak, nerveless hand, and that so 
gingerly as to cause a vague fear lest she should 
fail to secure even a momentary hold on the 
tips of the rose-tinted, delicate fingers. The 
clasp of her small, well-knit hand was firm and 
true. She did not, through fear of being too 
demonstrative, try to hide the quick, warm af- 
fections throbbing in her heart when meeting 
with those she loved. If she had, it would have 
proved a failure. They were too magnetic to 
be hoarded in the heart, or to stop at the elbows. 
You felt their thrill at her fingers’ ends; you 
felt itin yourown. And this is a kind of re- 


| ciprocity which is always recognized in a way 


to give confidence and content to the heart of 
each. 

When Elder Fleetwood entered the room with 
his son, who went out to assist him, his mind 
appeared to be preoccupied, and he did not ob- 
serve that some snow adhered to his boots, till 
he came near the fire, when it began to melt, 
making several little glistening pools in the 
hollows and indentations of the hearth. 

“Why, how careless I am,” said he. “I 
ought to have used the broom and swept the 
snow from my boots before I came in.”’ 

‘*Snow-water is clean,” said Edith, ‘‘ and can 
soon be mopped up. Your supperisall ready,” 
and she placed his chair so that he could enjoy 
the cheery glow of the fire. 

Without exactly realizing why, for he was 
still absent-minded, her uncle was conscious 
that there was an unwonted cosiness and com- 
fort in the arrangements Edith had made. It 
was so different from sitting at a side-table 
distant from the fire, where he commonly found 
his supper, when detained from home late as it 
was now, that at last it roused his attention. 

‘*Edith, where is your aunt?’ said he, look- 
ing around the room. 

“She has gone over to Uncle Ralph’s.”’ 

“I’m glad she has. The influence of such 
women as Mrs. Marlowe and Ralph’s wife may 
do her good. What’s the attraction? Is there 
a quilting, or anything of that kind?”’ 

“No, my charming little Aunt Peri is weav- 
ing some table-linen of a new pattern, and aunt 
wants to know how it is done.” 

“Is she going to stay all night?” 

“She thought she should. She said that as 
Aunt Peri is a kind of tailoress, she could show 
her this evening about cutting Algernon’s 
jacket.” 

“I wish she would let Mrs. Carne’s do it,” 
said Algernon. “She is a good tailoress, and 
needs the pay.”’ 

They all knew very well why she did not 
employ Mrs. Carnes. It was for the sake of 
saving a shilling. She had indeed said, in 
| Edith’s presence, that—to use her own expres- 
| slon—she could get it out of Experience for 
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nothing. To confess the truth, the absence of 
Mrs. Maxwell always caused them individually 
to feel a sense of freedom: freedom of speech, 
and freedom of choice as to the employment of 
time. They could, if they pleased, have a lamp 
or candle to read by, without being reminded 
that it was a wicked waste of ‘‘ile and taller,’’ 
or being told for the hundredth time, that her 
late husband, Joshua Maxwell, and Squire 
Hardhack did all the cipherin’ they ever l’arnt 
in their lives, by the light of a pitch knot. 

“Edie,”’ said her uncle, as he turned away 
from the table, ‘“‘the nice supper you prepared 
me has done me good. I felt gloomy and de- 
spondent when I first came home, and there 
was.reason enough why I should; but I begin 
now to feel more hopeful. Isuppose you know 
that our dear and valued friends, the Fieldings, 
are to be ejected from their home in a few 
days.” 

‘““We knew that they would be obliged to 
leave,” replied Algernon, ‘‘ but we didn’t think 
that they would have to goso soon. I pity Mr. 
and Mrs. Fielding more than I have words to 
express. Labor, judiciously and skilfully di- 
rected, has made a!most an Eden of the place. 
It is the most valuable, according to the num- 
ber of acres, of any farm within ten miles of 
here,’”’ 

‘Squire Hardhack’s avarice more than keeps 
pace with honestly-acquired wealth,’’ said El- 
der Fleetwood. ‘I shall never believe, unless 
it is proved in open day, that the claim pre- 
sented against Mr. Fielding’s estate was an 
honest one. He supposed he had a document 
to show that it was cancelled before tie farm 
came into his possession, and I’ve no doubt it 
was, though no paper to that effect can be 
found. But there is a God above who will deal 
with the oppressor and the oppressed, and give 
righteous judgment.”’ 

Father, son, and niece lapsed into silence 
awhile, and were busy with their own thoughts. 
Steps were on the snow-crust. Edith knew 
them, and started a little, while a vivid crim- 
son flushed her cheeks. Algernon knew them 
too. Hastily crossing the room, he opened the 
door, and stood face to face with William 
Fielding. 

““Why William, when did you arrive?” said 
Algernon, with a fervent grasp of the hand. 

** About an hour ago.” 

Neither of the four children, who had such a 
delightful gala-day, when Alice Fielding had 
completed her fifth year, had undergone so 
marked a change as her brother. He was then 
small of his age. Now, in spite of his youth, 
his symmetrical figure is stately, and if he lives, 
will be still more so in a few years. There is 
much in his clearly-chiselled features which 
denotes refinement and an intuitive delicacy of 
perception. His large dark eyes are frank and 


gentle, and the sudden light that flashed from 
them, as he clasped the hand of his friend, was 


warm and cheerful, and full of heart. Smiles 
are there too, such as are a true transcript of 
those which beam on him from his mother’s 
eyes. : 

William Fielding did not remain standing in 
the doorway quite so long as it has taken to jot 
down this slight, imperfect description of his 
person. He had time to enter the room and to 
respond in the same cordial, heart-felt manner 
in which it was given to the greeting of Elder 
Fleetwood. He then turned to Edith. When 
their hands met, though she struggled hard to 
repress them, a gush of swift tears filled her 
eyes. She thought of the time when Squire 
Hardhack presented his claim against the pro- 
perty owned by Mr. Fielding, and how, ever 
since then, William and his parents and his 
sister had toiled when they needed rest, and 
had endured anxieties and privations with a 
strong, cheerful courage, that never faltered, 
hoping thereby to prevent the home made com- 
fortable and pleasant by their united industry, 
and endeared by many associations which it 
was a joy to remember, from passing into other 
hands. Their endeavors, apparently on the eve 
of being crowned with success, were defeated 
by William’s sudden illness., As will be seen 
hereafter— 

**God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 
As William led Edith to a chair, and seated 
himself by her side, he repeated the words of 
the Psalmist :— 

“**Wait on the Lord: be of good courage and 
he shall strengthen thy heart.’ ”’ 

“TI forgot for a moment,’’ said she, “but 
while those foolish tears were still in my eyes 
I began to feel strong—sure of God’s protect- 
ing power.”’ 

“T’ve been thinking of when we were chil- 
dren,”’ said William, ‘“‘and of our mutual pro- 
mises. For the most part, the boy of twelve, 
when he tells some bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
sprite, half that number of years, that she must 
| be his little wife, and makes her promise that 
she will, would in most instances, at the end 
of the next decade, be very miserable were he 
compelled to fulfil the contract.’’ 

“Yes,” replied Edith, “and the girl might — 
feel equally so.’’ 

“There ’s no reason why she shouldn’t; but 
there ’s no rule without exceptions.’ 

Any one who had noticed William and Edith 
| as they sat together, would have known that 
| they were an exception to the rule. In the joy 
| of each other’s presence they forgot misfortune 
and sorrow, as could be seen by the free, re- 
| joicing light beaming from their eyes. 

There had been a time when Algernon ima- 
ned that he was in love with his Cousin Edith. 
hen his passion had reached its greatest in- 
tensity—he had arrived at the mature age of 
fifteen—he thought proper to assume a very 
| hostile attitude towards William Fielding. At 
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one time he went so far as to discuss, in his 
own mind, the propriety of a duel, and under 
the seal of secrecy, inquired of Mr. Brown, the 
storekeeper, who had powder and shot for sale, 
if shot was not just as good as bullets to fight 
a duel with. Mr. Brown gave his verdict in 
favor of bullets, and Algernon intimated to 
him that he might wish to send for some the 
next time he went to Boston to purchase goods. 
Fortunately, however, the fire of Algernon’s 
passion being smothered in its own smoke, 
died out, and a generous, brotherly affection, 
warmer than ever, sprang up from its ashes, 
before Mr. Brown had occasion to make any 
more purchases. 

Subsequently, Algernon often wondered 
within himself how he ever could have thought 
that his Cousin Edith was prettier than Alice 
Fielding. He and Alice were now affianced 
lovers, but in consequence of her father’s loss 
he knew that his aunt would so bitterly oppose 
the match, he was afraid that Alice’s pride 
might, for the present at least, prevent her 
from fulfilling the engagement. 

At first Mrs. Maxwell was pleased with the 
betrothment of her niece and William Fielding, 
but since then Squire Hardhack had lost his 
wife, and within a month after her decease he 
found opportunity to intimate to her that ata 
proper time he intended to pay his respects to 
Miss Edith. At the same time he hinted that 
he had managed to get things so arranged as 
to be sure of a certain fine farm that joined one 
of his, and requested her to use her influence 
in his favor. She gave her promise uncondi- 
tionally, and at once turned against William. 

After awhile the conversation turned upon 
the foreclosing of the mortgage. 

“It seems very hard,” said William. ‘We 
had succeeded in paying the mortgage within 
twenty-five pounds, and I had the promise of 
that in two days, so that by using all diligence 
I could have arrived here in season to liquidate 
the claim, when, as you already know, I was 
seized by severe illness. There was no trust- 
worthy person at hand whom I could employ 
as my agent, and the letter I caused to be writ- 
ten to Squire Hardhack, entreating him to grant 
a few day’s grace, was of no avail. Like Shy- 
lock, had the forfeiture been a pound of flesh, 
I verily believe that he wouldn't have hesitated 
to exact it.’’ 

‘Have you found a place to move to yet?” 
inquired Elder Fleetwood. 

“Yes; we are going in with your brother 
Walworth. You know how kind and obliging 
heand his wife and her Aunt Marloweare. As 
soon as they knew that Squire Hardhack was 
going to compel us to leave the premises, be- 
fore we could have time to look around, Ralph 
and his wife didn’t wait for anything, but rode 
right over, and offered to let us go into their 
house and remain until we could suit ourselves 
better. They said, too, that we needn’t hurry, 





for their house was so large and convenient, it 
could very well accommodate two families.”’ 

“Yes,” said Elder Fleetwood ; ‘it is plent 
large enough to accommodate two families thitt 
will be sure to harmonize as well as yours and 
brother Ralph’s. Every one of you know how 
to live and let live.”’ 

Just then the clock struck nine. 

‘A little later than I thought it was,’’ said 
William, ‘‘and I must hasten home. Father 
and mother requested me to say to you that 
they wish to see you all at the old home once 
more before we leave it forever. Day after to- 
morrow is the day they fixed on for you to 
come.”” 

** How is it, Edith—will it be convenient to 
go then ?”’ inquired her uncle. 

“*Tt will be, if aunt has no work on hand that 
must be done.” 

‘Well, William, if it is so we can’t go, we 
will let you know.” 

“I hope you won’t disappoint us. Bear in 
mind that it will be the last time you will 
gather with us around the dear old fireside, 
which you have so often made bright and cheer- 
ful by your presence.’ 

‘We won’t forget,” was the response. 
** Edith, will you light William to the door?” 

Edith took the lamp and went with mene to 
the outer door. 

“IT am not discouraged or cast down, aer 
Edith,”’ said he. ‘I am still strong for life 
and duty. Therefore, I will not, in this cur 
day of adversity, offer to release you from your 
engagement. We can work together—bear 
life’s burdens together. Is it not so?’’ 

**God helping us, we can and will!’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


By ignorance is pride increased, 
Those most assume, who know the least. 
Gay. 

‘‘Epits, did your aunt say that she wished 
Algernon or me to come for her this morning ?” 
asked her uncle, as they Tose from the break- 
fast table. 

‘She said that there would be no need of it, as 
there would be chances enough for her to ride 
home with somebody who would be going to 
the village.’’ 

A minute afterward sleigh-bells were heard. 

**Likely as not,’’ said Algernon, “aunt is 
coming now.” He went to the window and 
looked out. ‘It’s Squire Hardhack’s horse 
and sleigh.” He waited a few moments, and 
then added, ‘‘I can see plainly now that there 
are two persons in the sleigh, and that one of 
them is Aunt Deborah, and the other Squire 
Hardhack. Father, do you mean to go up into 
the wood-lot to work to-day?” 

“Yes; I think we had better work there to- 
day.”’ 
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“Then I’ll be going, for the squire will be 
sure to come in, and if I see him in my present 
state of mind I may say something to him 


that’s rude and saucy. I don’t believe I could 
help it.”’ 

‘‘We will both go, for I might be tempted to 
do the same.”’ 

So Elder Fleetwood and Algernon left the 
room by one door, as Squire Hardhack and 
Mrs. Maxwell entered by another. 

“Come right along, squire, and set down 
elose to the fire,’’ said she, ‘for it’s an awful 
cold mornin’. For my part, 1’m just about 
froze, and I should think you would be too.”’ 

“Not I. I call it good bracin’, stirrin’ 
weather—nothin’ more. It makes you have 
red cheeks, my little Eder, and nothin’ under 
the sun makes a gal look pootier than good, 
bright red cheeks,’’ and as he passed her to go 
to the fire, he placed his hand on her head, 
which a sidelong movement on her part could 
not prevent. 

If her cheeks were red before, they were 
crimson now, as she withdrew into what was 
called the seullery, to wash the breakfast dishes. 

‘‘A leetle mite shy,’’ said he, nodding and 
winking to Mrs. Maxwell. 

“La, squire, what can you expect of a gal 
seventeen?” 

**Old enough—plenty old enough.”’ 

As he sat in front of the fire, resting the 
iron-shod heels of his thick, heavy boots on 
the hearth, keeping them at such a respectful 
distance that the heat would not be likely to 
injure the soles, as there have been some 
changes in his personal appearance, as well as 
in that of others, during the last twelve years, 
a short description of him, as he looked then, 
may not be amiss. 

He is leaning forward a little, and as he 
spreads the broad palms of his hands to the 
fire, he appears to enjoy its genial warmth. 
His peculiar attitude displays his broad, muscu- 
lar shoulders, and his stout, sturdy build. It 
moreover shows to advantage his long iron- 
gray queue, tightly bound with a black ribbon, 
from as near the roots of his hair as possible, 
and within an inch of its termination. His 
head was broad and flat; his hair was cut 
squarely on his forehead, which was not defi- 
cient in the perceptive organs. Veneration 
was small; self-esteem and acquisitiveness 
large. On some occasions, and this was one of 
them, he had an oily, palavering way, which 
he supposed to be irresistible. Then the sharp- 
ness and glitter of his hard, gray steel eyes 
changed to a foolish, hateful expression still 
more odious, if that were possible. 

“Where ’s the gal gone?” he inquired, after 
he had imbibed a comfortable degree of warmth. 

“In there.” And as she spoke, she threw out 
her hand in the direction of the pantry, where, 
having finished washing the dishes, Edith was 
now busy making bread and pies. 
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“‘T have a mind to speak to her about what 
we were talkin’ over on our way here. Don’t 
you think it best?” 

‘Yes, Ido, squire. In my ’pinion, the sooner 
the matter is broached the better.”’ 

“T’m of your mind.” 

Mrs. Maxwell rose and opened the pantry 
door. ‘‘Edith,’’ said she, ‘“‘come along to the 
fire and set down and rest yourself a spell, and 
I’ll take a turn at makin’ the pies.” 

“I’m not tired in the least,’’ replied Edith. 

“T don’t keer if you ain’t. You’ve worked 
long enough. You see, squire, when I’m at 
home I calc’late to do the heft of the work.”’ 

**Do let me finish the pies. I don’t wish to 
rest.”’ 

“Go ’long! don’t be a fool!”” This was said 
in a whisper, and seizing the rolling-pin with 
one hand, she gave Edith a vigorous push with 
the other in the direction of the door. 

‘** Like to work, I reckon,’’ said Squire Hard- 
hack. 

‘“*When there’s work to do, I like to have it 
done,’’ replied Edith. 

“Jest what I like, and, ’cordin’ to my mind, 
you ’d make as smart and pooty a housekeeper 
as I should wish to see.*’ 

**In that ye ain't fur out of the way, squire. 
I’ve spared no pains in tryin’ to larn her, and 
on the whole, she’s done tol’able well,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, coming into the room. 

**T don’t doubt your word a bit, Debby. I’m 
pooty quick to disarn, and form my ’pinions 
’cordin’ly. And now,” turning to Edith, ‘‘ I’ve 
a civil question to ax ye, and want ye to give 
me a candid answer. My question is this—will 
you consent to be my housekeeper ?’’ 

‘*No, Squire Hardhack, I will not.” 

‘*Edith, Edith, mind what you say,” said her 
aunt. 

**T intend to.”’ 

“Tell me why you won’t?’’ said he, with 
some asperity. ‘It is nothin’ more than fair 
for you to give me your reasons.”’ 

‘I am very willing to give them. In the first 
place, I have been trying to qualify myself for 
a schoolmistress. I shall like the employment 
of a teacher much better, and I think it will be 
more profitable than to keep your or any one’s 
house.” 

“I don’t mean for you to work for wages. I 
mean that you shall not only be housekeeper, 
but the mistress of the house. In short, my 
idee is to have you change the name of Der- 
went for Hardhack.”’ 

**You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you that 
I have serious objections to making the ex- 
change.” 

“Do you know, gal, that I’m the richest man 
in the town of Greenvale?” 

“TI so understand, even if nothing more is 
reckoned than what rightfully belongs to you.”’ 

**Edith Derwent, do you know that you are 
talking to Squire Hardhack ?”’ 
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“Yes, aunt, I do.” 

**Mind what you say, then.” 

“Oh, don’t worry, Debby. I know how to 
make ’lowances for a gal that hasn’t come to 
years of derseretion. Now, my little Eder, I 
want ye to be calin and composed, and jest give 
your ’tention to what L’ve got to say to you. 
Now you know, and everybody ’round here 
knows, that my poor, dear wife, that’s dead 
and gone, al’ays dressed in her silks and satins 
when she went to meetin’. There wasn’t a 
woman that went into the meetin’-’us’, that 
could hold a candle to her, as far as gounds 
and bunnets was consarned, Ef there was 
strangers present, they al’ays observed her, 
and inquired her out. And then they ’d say 
they guessed Squire Hardhack wasarich man.” 

‘That wasn't all they said when they in- 
quired about your wife,”’ said Edith. 

‘*What else did they say ?”’ 

‘*Now Edith Derwent, hold yer tongue !’’ 

‘‘No, no, Debby, let her tell. Ye needn’t be 
afeared of makin’ me proud and vain. I insist 
on yer tellin’ me,” seeing her aunt make a sign 
for her to remain silent. 

“Well, Squire Hardhack, they said that they 
shouldn’t think that such a cringing, broken- 
hearted woman as she seemed to be would care 
much about wearing rich clothes, and I was of 
their opinion. I’ve not the least ambition to 
be Mrs. Hardhack’s successor.”’ 

“I know, squire,’’ said her aunt, “‘ yer above 
mindin’ what a child, as ’twere says. Still, I 
want you to understand that she didn’t larn 
her unmannerly ways of me. I’ve al’ays car- 
ried a strict, stiddy hand with her.’ 

“Yes, yes, 1 know; but we’ll let all that go 
now. I want to tell my little Eder what’s in 
my mind to have done—that is, what improve- 
ments I mean to make ef she consents to be my 
housekeeper. Fust and foremost, I shall have 
the house and other buildin’s that have provi- 
dentially come into my hands, done off in sech 
splendiferous fashion as to beat all the housen 
fur and near; and when that’s done, she shall 
pick and choose jest sich kinds of housen stuff 
as hits her fancy, ’thout mindin’ the cost. I 
don’t cale’late to spare pains or expense. She 
shall have everything smart and grand as the 
gove’nor’s lady, ef she’s a mind to, who, as 
I’ve heern folks tell, has water brought inter 
her sleepin’ room to wash her hands in, and I 
shall never say to her, ‘Why do you so?’”’ 

““Well, squire,” said Mrs. Maxwell, ‘‘yer a 
rightdown gin’rous man. There’s no mistake 
about that.” 

‘But mind ye, that ain’t all I mean todo. 
I’ve got a good hoss and shay now, but I’m 
bent on havin’ the harnsomest kerridge and 
the most bootifullest span of hosses there is 
this side Bosting. She, my wife that is to be, 
may go and come when she pleases, and I 
sha’n’t say a word ag’in it. And, Debby, ef 
you should have a mind to go with her as often 





as once or twice a week you can. A hundred- 
pound weight, more or less, won’t hurt the 
hosses.”’ 

“I’m sure I’m much obleeged to ye, squire. 
I al’ays thought I should like to get a chance 
to ride in one of the gratid kerridges, sech as I 
seed pass by once when I was over to the vil- 
lage tradin’ away butter and eggs for tea, 
sugar, and merlasses. A hoss and wagin is 
good enough when I go on what I call a trad- 
in’ v’y’ge ; but when a pairson, dressed up in 
go-to-meetin’ clothes, wants to ride out for 
pleasure, a gay, yaller kerridge, all finified off 
with gilt and bright showy colors, and a span 
of shiny, sperited hosses hitched to it to kerry 
ye over the ground, would be as much comfort- 
abler as it would be harnsomer.”’ 

‘*To be sure it would—and then on’y think 
of the looks of the thing. Why little Eder 
would be a kind of queen in Greenvale.” 

‘*Do you hear that Edith ?’’ asked her aunt. 

“Ido; but I’ve no ambition to be queen of 
Greenvale or any other place.” 

‘‘Now, Edith, I hope you don’t mean by that 
that you won’t have the squire for a husband.”’ 

‘*That is exactly what I mean.” 

“Give her time, Debby, to ponder the mat- 
ter over in her mind. I farney that I know 
somethin’ about human nater, and I’ve known 
more ’n one woman in the course of my ’speri- 
ence to change her mind. Yes, 1’ve known 
more ’n one to do it—more ’n one.” 

This he said, gently shaking his head, with 
half-closed eyes, and one of his blandest smiles, 
so that Edith might think him to be ina serene, 
hopeful frame of mind. 

“Tf you think that I shall change my mind,” 
said Edith, “I think itis my duty to tell you you 
are deceiving yourself. I would beg my bread, 
I would starve, I would die, sooner than be your 
wife.”” Edith turned, as she finished speaking, 
and left the room. Her eyes sparkled with in- 
dignation, and it might have been truly said of 
her :— 

“Upon her lip, 
Ah, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful!’ 

Neither her aunt nor Squire Hardhack spoke 
for nearly a minute after she was gone. Then 
Mrs. Maxwell said :— 

“Did you ever see sech a temper as that, 
squire ?”” 

‘ Pooty tough—pooty tough, but I guess 
*twill break, ef it won’t bend.”’ 

“Yes, you could break her will ef anybody 
could; but the difficulty is, you won’t have the 
chance.”’ 

“‘T want to know ef it’s yer candid ’pinion 
that the gal means what she says?’ 

“I’m afeared, squire, that she does.” 

“You raly think that she can’t be brought 
’round by the promise of a new kerridge and 
bran new housen stuff?’ 

‘“*Wal, I hardly think she can. Afore she 
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said what she has to-day, I didn’t think her | and let’em keep the place. But now you must 


mind was so set on that mis’able upstart.” 

“‘What upstart?” 

“Why, don’t you know? Will Fieldin’, to 
be sure. For my part, I wish he was up to the 
nor’west eend of Winnepisaukee pond, I’ve 
heern tell of.” 

*‘Maybe some other place as safe as that 
may be found for him. 1’ve heern that he has 
walked home with her from singin’-schule, but 
I-didn’t s’pose that sech a man as I am had 
anything to fear from a boy like him.” 

“Why, he’s near on to four-and-twenty, 
squire, and has been a’most through college. 
He had to leave, you know, afore he grader- 
wated, to help airn somethin’ to pay the mort- 
gage. Heis jest the one to bewitch a gal whose 
head is stuffed chock full of nonsense by readin’ 
potery and sech kind of trash.” 

“Why Debby Max’ell, I must say that I’m 
parfectly dum’foanded at yer lettin her p’ison 
her mind by readin’ stuff that isn’t fit for a gal 
to read.”’ 

‘*Why, squire, what could Ido? Will Field- 
in’ and her Uncle Ralph were al’ays eternally 
lendin’ her books, and when she’s away by 
herself she will read ’em ’thout my knowin’ 
anything about it. One day I come acrost one 
of ’em by accident, and then I found out how 
she was wastin’ her time when away by her- 
self. But don’t give up beat yit, squire. I’ve 
been thinkin’ of a way to bring things ’round 
jest as you want to have ’em.”’ 

‘Wal, what is it? I should like to know.”’ 

“You must turn the foreclosin’ of the mort- 
gage to good account. Though she thinks now 


that yer hard-hearted and cruel, things may be | 


so turned and twisted as to make her alter her 
mind.”’ 

“T don’t know how to take you. It seems to 
me that 1’ve done all I can do on the score of 
the mortgage—made all the capital of it I can. 
I had an idee that Icould turn itinto the means 
of workin’ on her vanity ; but ye see I can’t. 
She didn’t mind it a bit more when I told her 
in what a splendiferous way I calc’lated to 
have things at the Fieldin’ place, ef she ’d con- 
sent to be the mistress there, than ef I’d said 
I’d patch up some old shed for her to live in. 
As for her thinkin’ I’m hard hearted, I’ve done 
nothin’ more ’n the law allows.” 

“She knows it; but that doesn’t better the 
matter, as fur as she’s consarned. She’s full 
of the trouble and sufferin’ the Fieldin’ family 
are undergoin’ on account of losin’ their home. 
She didn’t know it so soon as I did, but when 
she found there was a talk—in a kind of hint- 
in’ way, ye know—about yer foreclosin’ the 
mortgage, she said she didn’t believe you’d 
have the heart to doit. Then, when Will sent 
his folks word he ’d writ a letter to you that he 
could pay you ef you’d wait a week over the 
time, she felt sartin you’d be willin’ to wait, 


| 


try her on another tack.” 
‘*Speak out—tell me what you mean.” 
“Why, you must pertend to pity the Field- 
in’s, and promise Edith ef she’ll marry you, 
that as soon as the knot is tied you ’!] undo what 


| you ’ve done, and let ’em pay up the claim and 


stay where they are.” 
“Do ye think that now I’ve got sech a val’- 
| able piece of property into my hands, I’m goin’ 
| to let it slip through my fingers ?’’ 

“Who wants ye to let it slip through yer 

fingers? I’m sure I don’t. Jest think it over, 
| and look at what I’ve said, and I guess you ’!1 
see my drift.” 

After remaining silent awhile, he brightened 
iup. Yes, yes, I do. Yer ’pinion is that a 
| man may alter his mind, and I cale’late I shall 

arter the knot is tied. Pooty fair—pooty fair 
| and ingen’ous, on the whole,” with what he 
| meant for a pleasant smile. 
| He did not realize that “‘a man may smile 
| and smile, and be a villain.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“O my ain fireside, maun I bid ye adieu ?” 
The world has a million of roosts for a man, but 
only one nest.—O. W. HOLMES. 
“*T BELIEVE we are to go to Mr. Fielding’s to- 
day,’ said Elder Fleetwood. 

“You and Alge can go,”’ said his sister, ‘‘ but 
| there’s enough for meand Edith todo at home. 
| There’s churnin’ and bakin’ to do, the kitchen 
floor to scour, and half a dozen other things.” 

‘They can be put off till to-morrow on an 
| emergency like the present, when Algernon 
| can do the churning,’’ was her brother’s re- 
| joinder.”’ 

‘They won’t be put off, ef they can be.”’ 

“Edith will go—that’s settled. I sent my 


| promise to Mrs. Fielding that she should, so as 


to help them about packing the crockery and 
other things.”’ ’ 
“Reuben Fleetwood, you ’ve uphild that girl 
in her laziness, and let her have her own will 
till it’s been the ruination of her. All she 


| wants is to be gadding ’round, or to git away 


by herself and read all manner of hurtful 


| books, sech as Will Fieldin’ and others let her 


have. Willand Alicc, and yer brother Ralph 
like to lounge ’round and read the p’ison stuff 
full as well as she does. Catch them, or her 
either, to put a hand to work ef they ain’t driv 
to it.” 

These and many other bitter and cutting 
things Mrs. Maxwell said relative to Edith, 


and those she loved best, till, provoked beyond 
| endurance, she said some sharp, though true 
| things in return ; for she was not of that hum- 
| ble, unresisting disposition, which would make 


| 


her grovel in the dust to those who blamed and 
abused her without cause. Yet she was natu- 
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rally sweet-tempered, and every one who has 
a thoroughly sweet temper is possessed of a 
generous amount of magnanimity. Tempers 
of the ‘‘Griselda” stamp are too inane, too 
vapid, to be really sweet or magnanimous. 
They have lost their flavor, their sparkle, their 
aroma, if they ever had any. 

Edith, who for a girl of seventeen possessed 
much self-control, the moment she became 
calm, began to be generous; began so to feel 
the stirrings of magnanimity as to cause a little 
company of apologies for her aunt's infirmities 
of temper to rise up, one by one, and range 
themselves in order before her. It was one of 
those silent processes (underlying manipula- 
tions, it may be called) which, softening down 
the asperities of our nature, mould it into 
truer, better, and nobler forms. 

**Uncle,”’ said she, “‘hadn’t I better stay at 
home and assist aunt?” 

‘“No, Edith, no. There’s nothing to be done 
at home that may not as well be done to-mor- 
row. It is different at Mr. Fielding’s. The 
family must leave on the day designated by 
Squire Hardhack, who says he has a great 
many alterations and improvements to make 
in and around the house, and but scant time 
todo themin. They’ve tried to obtain assist- 
ance, but there is none to be had.’”’ 

‘‘Aunt,’”’ said Edith, “1 wish you would 
conclude to go.” 

“Ef you do, I sha’n’t, so there’s no more to 
be said about it.” 

The true secret of her reluctance to go was 
because she knew that Squire Hardhack would 
disapprove of it. This gave her strength to 
resist the inclination, inspired by the love of 
gossip, to be one of the party. 

On arriving at Mr. Fielding’s, Elder Fleet- 
wood, with his son and niece, were welcomed 
with the same cheerfulness and cordiality as 
in the days of unclouded prosperity. 

‘So Squire Hardhack has not thought proper 
to extend the time he fixed for your removal ?”’ 
said Elder Fleetwood, seeing that William and 
Alice were busily employed packing some 
books into boxes. 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Fielding. ‘We have ab- 
stained from asking such a favor, partly influ- 
enced, perhaps, by knowing that it would be 
perfectly useless.”’ 

**I do wish,’’ said Algernon, ‘‘that he could, 
just for once, be inveigled into doing somebody 
a kindness. By giving him a taste of the 
pleasure derived from doing good to others, he 
might be constrained to repeat the experi- 
ment.”’ 

‘*T remember,” said Mrs. Fielding, ‘of read- 
ing, many years ago, a little essay, or story, 
entitled the ‘Immortality of Kindness.’”’ I 
did not realize the real depth and scope ef its 
meaning at the time I read it ; but since then I 
have. Scaree a day passes but that I am re- 
minded in some way what a glorious thing it 





is, by an expression of the eye, a turn of the 
lip, or some tone, or modulation of the voice, 
to strike peace and brightness into the life of 
another.”’ 

‘‘We are among the highly favored, Anna,’ 
said her husband. ‘I am afraid that the eye, 
lip, and voice are in families, as elsewhere, 
much oftener made the medium by which to 
strike disquiet and gloom into the lives of oth- 
ers, than anything bright and peaceful, and 
that, too, when no indication of unhappiness 
appears on the surface.”’ 

It was so pleasant for the young people to 
be together, to bend over the same box, play- 
fully bantering one another for lack of skill in 
adjusting the articles they were packing, or 
boasting of their own superior adroitness, that 
it kept behind the curtain the hard, stern ne- 
cessity which compelled their exertions. A 
stranger, listening to their lively, sportive 
chat, with little interludes of laughter, sweet 
and musical as the voice of a rippling brook 
among shining pebbles, might have imagined 
that they were preparing for some pleasant 
excursion. 

Mrs. Fielding, who, as superintendent, moved 
around from place to place, often came near 
them with that look which, “ere silence buds 
to sound,” is so suggestive of pleasant and 
kind words. She would not mar their enjoy- 
ment by sad and sorrowful looks, though she 
keenly felt this breaking up of the old home, 
endeared by so many cherished memories and 
delightful associations. 

‘**Ts it true,’’ said Elder Fleetwood, address- 
ing Mr. Fielding, ‘“‘that you believe the claim 
against the estate was paid many years ago, 
when it was in your grandfather’s possession ?”’ 

“Ttis. Iam as certain it was paid as I am 
of my own existence. My father told me, only 
a few weeks before he died, that he was en- 
tirely free from debt.”’ 

“And yet Squire Hardhack found a claim 
against him ?” 

‘Yes, and so large that I was obliged to give 
him a mortgage of all my real estate. To 
meet the liabilities thus incurred required close 
economy and untiring industry. But what I 
and my wife cared for most was, it obliged 
William to leave college. He made no com- 
plaint, but he felt it keenly. The hopes of 
many years were sacrificed to Squire Hard- 
hack’s greed of gain.” 

‘Something should have been done about 
the matter. It ought to have been thoroughly 
investigated.’’ 

** All was done that could be done. When 
he first mentioned the affair to me, it was, as I 
have since recalled to mind, in a questioning 
way, as if he was desirous to ascertain if I 
knew anything about it. I could recollect that 
years ago there was some business transaction 
between them, and that my father owed Squire 
Hardhack what to him was a large sum. In 
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the course of a few years, however, the debt 
was cancelled. I,told Squire Hardhack it 
was.” 

‘‘What did he say when you toid him?” 

‘*He merely showed me a promissory note 
for the sum in question, signed by my father, 
adding that, if 1 would produce the receipt, he 
should believe the debt was cancelied, and not 
until then.” 

‘*But you failed to find it?” 

“*T did.” 

‘Can you remember when you last saw it?’’ 

‘‘Perfectly well. It was only six months 
before Squire Hardhack presented his claim. 
When I saw it, it was still in the pocket-book 
where my father placed it, and which, after 
his decease, was always kept in the chest of 
drawers you see in this room. It was a smail 
upper drawer, that we didn’t suffer to remain 
unlocked. I will show it to you.” 

Mr. Fielding unlocked the drawer, and taking 
the pocketbook thence handed it to Elder 
Fleetwood. 

‘It has been in the Fielding famiiy,”’ said 
he, ‘‘for more than a century. As you see, it 
is quite different from those in fashion now.”’ 

At this moment there was a rap at the outer 
door, and a well-dressed young man, with a 
face somewhat tanned, but delightful for its 
cheerful frankness, was ushered into the room. 
Mr. Fielding, as he welcomed him with a warm 
clasp of the hand, said :— 

“T’m glad to see you, Joseph Wilson. We 
hav’n’t heard a word from you since you left 
here several months ago.”’ 

‘*T was never happier than while here.” 

“You ’ve come in the right time. It does me 
good to see your pleasant, cheerful face in 
this our day of adversity. Take a seat by the 
fire.’’ 

“TI didn’t come to sit by the fire,’ replied 
Wilson, ‘but to assist, if you have anything 
that I can do.’’ 

“There ’s plenty to do, and we shall be glad 
of your help; but the air is keen to-day, and 
you look cold. You must sit by the fire long 
enough to make yourself comfortable.’’ 

So Wilson sat down, and the conversation 
broken off by his entrance was resumed. 

“You remarked,’’ said Elder Fleetwood, 
“that the drawer where you kept the receipt 
was always locked. Were you careful to re- 
move the key?” 

‘Yes; during the whole time that we lived 
in this house, I can remember only two in- 
stances when, by some oversight, it was left in 
the lock.” 

“And one of those times I suspect the receipt 
was stolen.”’ 

“Without doubt, and by some one who was 
crafty enough to leave the pocketbook be- 
hind.”’ 

At the word pocketbook, Wilson, who sat 
looking into the fire, turned sharply around 





and eyed the one Elder Fleetwood was examin- 
ing, with a keen, prying look. 

**Yes,’’ said Mr. Fielding, ‘the receipt was 
gone. When this was discovered, a thorough 
search was made for it, as there has been many 
times since, in every possible and impossible 
place ; but it has been of no use.” 

‘Did you tell Squire Hardhack that you had 
seen the receipt within six or seven months?” 

‘*Yes, and all the particulars relative to its 
place of deposit.”’ 

‘What did he say in reply ?’’ 

‘* He assumed an air of great indignation and 
severity ; said that it was by the merest chance 
that he found the note, and that, although, as 
I could see, it was renewed by my father a 
short time before he died, it was nearly out- 
lawed, so that he had barely escaped losing the 
whole. He was exceedingly abusive in his 
language; said I knew well enough that the 
note had never been paid, and that I meant to 
cheat him out of it. Thus, though I knew it 
had been paid, being unable to prove that his 
assertion was false, there was no alternative 
but to give him a mortgage of the farm.” 

“Ts it possible that the note he showed you 
could be a forgery ?”’ 

“It might have been. My father, who was 
thoroughly honest himself, had no suspicion of 
others.’’ 

“It is my belief,” said Elder Fleetwood, 
“that Squire Hardhack, if he pleased, could 
tell what became of the receipt.” 

“But he won’t please, for he knows that 
nothing can be proved against him. If it fell 
in his way, and he was tempted to take it, it is 
not probable that he would suffer it to remain 
undestroyed.”’ 

**It seems natural to suppose that he would 
not; and yet, by some strange, mysterious in- 
fluence, which cannot be well accounted for, 
and which may be said to approach the very 
verge of fatuity, persons who have been guilty 
of crime have, as has appeared in many in- 
stances, preserved, or rather neglected to de- 
stroy, memorials of their wrong doing, which 
would inevitably, if they happened to be seen, 
prove the means of disclosing their guilt.’’ 

**If Squire Hardhack is guilty of what we’ve 
been talking about,” said Mr. Fielding, ‘‘al- 
though I’m reduced to poverty, I had much 
rather be in my place than his.”’ 

Wilson, meanwhile, had not lost a word of 
what was said, but had appeared to sit uneasily 
in his chair, keeping his lips firmly compressed, 
as if afraid he should be tempted to break in on 
the conversation. When at last Elder Fleet- 
wood returned the pocketbook to Mr. Fielding, 
Wilson rose quickly from his chair and said :— 

‘‘Will you please, sir, let me look at it a 
minute ?”’ 

‘*Certainiy,’’ replied Mr. Fielding, handing 
it to him. 

Having given it a pretty thorough examina- 
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tion, Wilson exclaimed, ‘ Yes, it is the same; 
there’s no mistake! lam willing to take my 
oath of it.” 

‘What do you mean,’ Wilson?” asked Mr. 
Fielding. 

“That this is the pocketbook I saw Squire 
Hardhack have once.” 

‘“‘When? How long ago?” 

‘The time I lived here.’’ 

‘*How came he by it, do you know?’’ 

“Yes; he took it from one of those smali 
drawers—the upper one, on the left hand.” 

‘*You saw him take it?” 

“1 did.” 

‘Tell us all you know about it.” 

“TI will. Youand all the rest had gone to 
Mr. Ralph Walworth’s to spend the evening. 
As I was allalone, I took the slate, and thought 
I would cipher a little ; but it wasn’t long be- 
fore Squire Hardhack came in. He inquired 
for you and Mrs. Fielding ; said he was sorry 
you were gone, but that he would stay and rest 
a while, for he came afoot, across the fields, 
and the path was so bad as to make it very 
hard walking. After sitting a spell, he asked 
me if I was expecting you home soon. I toid 
him I wasn’t; that you had gone to spend the 
evening. At that he rose, went to the chest of 
drawers, and appeared to be examining them. 
As he stood there, I minded that the key was 
in the small drawer I mentioned. ‘Mighty 
handy these drawers be,’ said he. ‘I must 
have some like ’em.’ He then patted me on 
the shoulder, said I was a nice, promising 
youth, hoped I didn’t waste my precious time 
reading poetry and other nonsense. He then 
asked me if I had to work hard, and if you 
were as good and indulgent a master to work 
for as he was. Finally, without waiting for 
me to answer his questions, he requested me 
to give him a drink of water, for he was very 
thirsty. There was none in the house, so I 
took the pail and went to the well for some. 1 
forgot to draw the window-curtains when it 
was dark enough to light a candle, and as I 
stood drawing the water I saw him plainly, as 
if I had been in the room, open the drawer 
that had the key in it, and take out a pocket- 
book. He opened it, looked at some papers 
that were in it, and, as I was quite certain, 
took out one of them, after which he, in a hur- 
ried way, closed the pocketbook, and returned 
it tothe drawer. When I re-entered the room, 
he was sitting in the large rocking-chair by the 
fire. He started a little when I opened the 
door, and the cane which he always carried 
with him felldown. He snatched it up quickly 
as possible, and by the glimpse I had of it be- 
fore he covered that part of it with his hand, I 
thought the ivory head was partly off. ‘Have 
you broken your cane, squire?’ said I. ‘No, 
no,’ he answered, pettishly. He said that the 
top seemed to be a little shaky, and he ’d been 
trying to screw it, so as to make it a little 


firmer. His thirst must have abated, for he 
only sipped a little of the water I gave him. 


| He stayed only a few minutes longer, but 
| what time he did stay he walked around the 








| room, and every time he came within reach of 


my shoulder, patted it, and kept talking all 
the time in such a fawning, foolish way, that I 
had hard work to keep from telling him that I 
beiieved he was an old hypocrite.”’ 

**You should have told me about it as soon 
as I came home,” said Mr. Fielding. 

“That’s what I meant to do; but Squire 
Hardhack hadn’t been gone more than an 
hour, when a messenger came, bringing news 
that my father was dangerously ill, and had 
sent for me to go home. I at once began to 
make preparation to go, for I knew that in 
such an exigency you were not the man to 
prevent me. When you came home, you paid 
me my wages, and, as you may remember, I 
started that yight.” 

‘*Yes, I do remember.” 

‘IT was so shocked by the bad news, and had 
so much to take up my time and attention, 
that I never once thought about what happened 
while you were gone, and this is the first time 
I’ve ever seen you since.” 

“The evening you left, then, was the time 
Squire Hardhack honored you with his visit?’’ 
said Mr. Fielding. 

“Tt was, and the conversation, since I called 
here, between you and Elder Fleetwood, caused 
all the circumstances to rise up vividly before 
me, and make me think of something which 
may seem to you singular, perhaps foolish.” 

‘‘Never mind ; let us hear what it is.”’ 

“It is something connected with that ivory- 
headed cane Squire Hardhack had with him.” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,” said Elder Fleetwood, 
“if your thoughts had taken the same turn 
that mine have.” 

“It may be so. You know that I told you I 
thought the head of the cane iooked as if it 
was partly broke off when I came in with the 
water.” 

‘And you think that there might have been 
room beneath the ivory head for the piece of 
paper you saw him take from the pocket- 
book ?” 

‘Plenty of room.” 

**T think so, too.”” 

“And 1’m of the same opinion,’’ said Mr. 
Fielding. ‘‘There have. been stranger places 
of concealment devised than that. And this 
makes me think of one thing he said to me at 
the time he so severely upbraided me, which 
otherwise I might not have remmembered. 
He said: ‘You may think that I stole the re- 
ceipt; but you may get a search-warrant, if 
you wish; my papers are all open to inspec- 
tion.’ I told him that a piece of paper is easily 
destroyed. This remark brought his anger toa 
white heat. He was furious; but when at last 
his passion had cooled a little, he said that he 
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was willing and ready to take his Bible oath | 
that no such paper ever had been, or ever | 
would be, destroyed by him. He even urged | 
me, with a great deal of angry vehemence, to | 
give him the opportunity of thus clearing him- 
self of an accusation so dreadful as was implied 
in what I had said.’’ 

“‘ This gives me hope,”’ said Elder Fleetwood. 
‘*The missing receipt, I will venture to say, is 
at this very moment safely reposing beneath 
the ivory head of the innocent cane.” 

“Talways thought that Squire Hardhack was 
a whited sepulchre,”’ said Wilson ; ‘‘ but I never 
guessed before how much vileness and hy- 
pocracy could be contained in one of them.”’ 

“If the paper is concealed there,” said Mr. 
Fielding, ‘‘I think there must have been times 
when he might almost imagine that the sting 
of a scorpion pierced the hand which grasped 
that smooth, harmless-looking cane.”’ 

“The question to be settled now is,” said 
Elder Fleetwood, “what will be the most 
feasible and judicious mode of finding out 
whether our suspicions are true or false. It 
will require a good deal of care and caution. 
It won’t do to stay proceedings; we must go 
on with the packing and moving just the 
same.” 

“Father,” said William Fielding, opening 
the door and thrusting his head into the room, 
‘there are a plenty of heavy, cumbersome 
things, such as we shall have to stow away in 
Mr. Walworth’s shed, for a good iarge load. 
Hadn’t they better be hauled over?’’ 

“T think they had,”’ was his father’s answer. 

So the sled was brought up near the door, 
and, as many hands make light work, a load 
was soon ready for transportation. 

(To be continued.) 
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A GOOD MAN’S CHARACTER. 

A NOBLE and retired housekeeper is one 
whose bounty is limited by reason, not osten- 
tation; and, to make it last, he deals it dis- 
creetly as we sow the furrow, not by the sack, 
but by the handful. His word and his mean- 
ing never shake hands and part, but always 
go together. He can survey and love it, for he 
loves to do it himself, not for its own sake, not 
forthanks. He knows there is no such misery 
as to outlive a good name, nor no such folly as 
to put in practice. His mind is so secure that 
thunders rock him to sleep, which break other 
men’s slumbers ; nobility lightens in his eyes, 
and in his face and gesture is painted the god 
of hospitality. His great houses bear in their 
front more durance than state, unless this be 
the greater state to them, that they promise to 
outlast much of our new fantastical building. 
His heart grows old no more than his memory. 
Whether at his book, or on horseback, as he 
passes his time in such noble exercise, @ man 





cannot say that any time is lost by him, nor 


hath he only years to approve he hath lived 
till he be old, but virtues. His thoughts have 
a high aim, though their dwelling be in the 
vale of an humble heart, whence, as by an en- 
gine (that raises water to fall, that it may rise 
higher), he is heightened in his humility. The 
adamant serves not for all seas, but his doth, 
for he hath, as it were, put a girdle about the 
whole world, and sounded all her quicksands. 
He hath his hand over fortune, that her injuries, 
how violent or sudden soever, do not haunt 
him ; for, whether his time call him to live or 
die, he can do both nobly ; if to fall, his descent 
with virtue, and even then, like the sun near 
his set, he shows unto the world his clearest 
countenance. 
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KATY DID. 
BY ANNA LINDEN. 











IN early autumn’s sweetest time 
Of richest fruit and flower, 
Earth takes a listening attitude 
At twilight’s pleasant hour, 
As if to hear the gossips prate, 
Who in the trees are hid, 
Each telling loudly to his mate 
Of something Katy did. 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 
Of something Katy did. 
They wait in silence through the day 
Till all the world has time 
To give an ear to what they say 
In such a ceaseless chime ; 
And seated nicely in the trees, 
And by the branches hid, 
They raise a loud and lively breeze 
About what Katy did. 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 
About what Katy did. 


Poor Katy may perhaps have had, 
As Katys have before, 
A troop of lovers, great and small, 
That numbered half a score; 
And may have trifled with a few 
Who didn't keep it hid, 
But told, as foolish people do, 
The deeds that Katy did. 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 
The deeds that Katy did. 


She may have never thought or dreamed 
That it would sti!l be told 
In petty malice o’er and o’er, 
While all the world grows old, 
And told in such a curious way, 
As if so much were hid, 
Cf all that Katy had to say, 
And all that Katy did. 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 
Of all that Katy did. 





me 


THE greatest man is he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution ; who resists the sor- 
est temptations from within and without; who 
bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who is 
the calmest in storms, and whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, on God, is the most unfaltering. 
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THE STORY OF LETTY’S RINGS. 


BY JUDITH K. DE RUYTER. 


I. 

MONSIEUR ALPHONSE LE CorFFIER stood at 
the door of the “ Ladies’ Hair Emporium and 
Hairdressing Establishment,” twirling his light 
moustache, and smiling serenely on mankind, 
as represented in the passers-by upon the busy 
thoroughfare, one of the architectural orna- 
ments of which was his own prosperous and 
fashionable store. As he stood there, he looked 
the personification of content. Not a cloud 
ruffled his placid brow, and the smile on his 
lips came from a well satisfied if not a happy 
heart. He was a somewhat handsome man, 
though his stature was small, and gave him an 
insignificant look; but his lady customers 
thought there was a dash and nerve about him 
that was irresistible. Yes, melancholy as the 
fact may be to imagine, the ladies were very 
fond of frequenting his store, and of having 
long talks with M. Alphonse. He gave them 








the idea of a man with a romantic history, and 


if he were a political exile, as they suspected, 
he certainly had been a gentleman once, and, 
though now debased from the high pinnacle of 
glory where he stood in other days, should 
never feel his position if they could help it, 
averred his fair customers. He knew his 
power, and shrugged his shoulders, talked 
cynically of things in general, and at times 
brought in anecdotes about the Faubourg St. 
Germain, that made his auditors certain he 
once graced its recherches salons. His store 
was very prosperous, without doubt, and, at 
the time my story opens, was the rage, as chate- 
laine braids had just become the thing, and 
women were trying to outdo one another in 
the quantity of hair they placed upon their 
poor brains. There were all specimens of 
hair and hair-work displayed in the shop win- 
dow, from coarse to fine; from raven locks of 
midnight blackness, to golden ones of sunlight 
hues. Inside the store was a more gorgeous 
display, and at the back of the large establish- 
ment was a sumptuously-furnished apartment, 
devoted to the mysteries of hair-dressing and 
hair-cutting, while still in the rear of this room 
women were working at wig-making, etc. 


The sunshine of a bright May morning shone | 


down upon the crowd that passed in front of 
“Le Coiffier’s."". These were then hurrying 
down town to business, and women trudging 
along to shop, and every one looked bright 
and happy, taking in the balmy air. Many of 
them involuntarily returned the smile on M. 
Alphonse’s face, and he really seemed a part 
of the brightness of the morning. Soon fash- 
ionable carriages would begin to roll up to his 
store, and, in thinking of this, he stepped 
aside towards the corner, and bought himself 
a buttonhole bouquet of the poor little flower 





girl who stood there with her wares. Deco- 
rated thus, with violets and geraniums, he 
stepped back to his shop, and was about enter- 
ing it, when a well-appointed turn-out rolled 
up to his pavement. In a moment he stood by 
it, bowing politely to the ladies within. 

‘Ah, M. Alphonse!’ said a sparkling bru- 
nette beauty, as she lowered her lace parasol, 
and prepared to descend from her landau. 
“You see how early lam. It’s a heathenish 
hour for me to be up, you know, but necessity 
| compels. In this case, le jeu vaut la chandelle, 
| too. Mattie, will you come in with me to M. 
Alphonse’s?’’ 

This remark was addressed to a fashionable, 
haughty-looking young lady, who sat back in 
the carriage with the air of a person too indo- 
lent to breathe. 

**You can settle things yourself, Lucia,’’ re- 
plied Miss Mattie, with a careless wave of her 
lavender gloved hand. , 

“Very well, then,’ said Lucia, as she 
walked into M. Alphonse’s store, the jet beads 
upon the heavy black silk dress she wore 
sparkling in the sunlight. ‘You must know, 
| M. Alphonse, that there is to be a superb ball 
| on the 20th. Late in the season, of course ; 
but all the more attractive on that account. 
Now, I suppose Letty will be engaged ahead, 
and I am going to be beforehand with every 
one. Where is Letty’s slate? Ah, you have 
it! Well, please put down, ‘The Misses Avery, 
Wednesday evening, May 20th, at 7 o’clock.’’’ 

‘*Very well,” said M. Alphonse, as he wrote 
the command upon a slate, at the head of 
which was the name ‘‘ Letty Dare.’’ 

‘““You know there’s not a soul understands 
my style but Letty ; and, to tell the truth, M. 
Alphonse, I did not enjoy myself at Mrs. 
Atherton’s ba!l the other evening, for the sim- 
ple reason that Letty couldn’t do my hair. I 
felt a perfect fright. There were lots of nice 
people there, too; everything very well, you 
know ; my dress lovely, bat’’— 

M. Alphonse shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. 

‘I understand,”’ was all he said. 

‘‘Of course you do. My clumsy maid put in 
some tea-rose buds, but somehow not in the 
‘exact spot to produce the desired effect; and 
every time I passed the mirrors I wouldn’t 
look in, but bit my bouquet to pieces instead.’’ 

“That was very triste,’? murmured M. Al- 
| phonse; and then he showed Miss Avery some 
| new hair-dressing plates, just received from 
| his “‘so chére, Paris,” and, after some further 
' chatting, he saw his fair customer to her car- 
| riage, and turning gracefully towards Miss 
| Mattie, asked her how she liked her last set of 

curls. 

“Charming !’’ drawled Miss Mattie. ‘Just 
| like the real thing, M. Alphonse.” 
| “Then 1 rest content,’’ he said, and telling 
| the coachman to drive to a certain fashionable 
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dressmaker’s, as Miss Avery had asked him to 
do, he bowed the carriage off. 

“A perfect gentieman!’’ murmured Miss 
Mattie, drowsily. 

“A lovely man!” said Miss Lucia. ‘ Evi- 
dently in a position far beneath him. His 
manners savor of the old French regime, and I 
could be willing to assert positively that he 
was connected in some way with that melan- 
choly count we met at the Tuileries ball, who 
told us circumstances forced him to be there, 
though his heart and his conscience drove him 
away from the imperial court. Poor, dear 
aristocrat! How well I understood his preju- 
dices !’’ 

After this peroration, Miss Lucia sank back 
in the carriage, buried in thought, overcome 
perhaps by the remembrance of her own long 
line of ancestors in the tallow trade ; and a 
gentle sigh welled itself up from Miss Mattie’s 
fair throat, suggestive that she, too, was deep 
in meditation upon the same subject. 

“What shall you wear in your hair?” she 
asked, presently, returning to life, or, in other 
words, commonplacism. ‘‘On the 20th, you 
know.”’ 

‘I’ve set my heart on a pink bow, in which 
shall be embedded my diamond brooch.”’ 

““You’d better have it sewed in firmly.” 

**T certainly shall.’ 

The carriage, with its silly occupants, passed 
on the gay thoroughfare, and, leaving it, let us 
return to the store of M. Alphonse, and again 
reconnoitre his premises. He is standing by 
the slate upon which is inscribed the name of 
‘Letty Dare.’”’ Looking at it also are two 
violet eyes, coquettish, sad, quiet, by turns— 
eyes that belong to Letty Dare herself, eyes 
that are certainly very bewitching to M. Al- 
phonse. As the two stand there talking, let 
us carefully sean our heroine’s face and ap- 
pearance, for the heroine of this story is, in- 
deed, Letty Dare. She has a mass of curling 
brown hair—in this case her own—and a rich 
color burns in her face, given her, no doubt, 
by her constant exercise in the open air, in 
pursuance of her duties as hairdresser. She 
wears a jaunty black silk dress—a cast-off gar- 
ment of one of her customers—and a bonnet, 
pretending to an air of coquettishness, set 
back on her head. Her hands are covered 
with rings, brass, most of them, yet, copied 
after the genuine models of her employer’s ; 
and in her hand is a bag—mysterigus article !— 
holding the implements of her trade. Letty is 
a very pretty girl, and she is somewhat fool- 
ish ; fond of admiration, yet possesses really a 
very great deal of common sense. That she 
possesses also a penchant for dress and jewelry, 
as is often the case with women of her class, 
is a fault that a few years will doubtless 
obviate. 

“The Misses Avery, for the 20th,” says 
Letty, glancing at the slate. “Hem! I don’t 





| like those young ladies. They are always so 
gossipy, trying to get everything out of me, 
and I won’t tell them a thing. Generally my 
customers and I agree pretty well, but in this 
case’’— 

“There is no affection for the young misses 
on your side, eh?’’ M. Alphonse asked, gazing 
into Letty’s face with his most bewitching 
smile. ‘They like you; but every one does, 
you are so charmante. As for them, poor 
| misses! they are blighted with your dislike. 
| Save me from such a fate, Mademoiselle Violet- 
| eyes !”” 

‘Don’t be ridiculous,” said Letty, tossing 
| her head} 





; but well pleased, nevertheless. 

| So you always say, but I am still reedeecu- 
| lous. See! this morning I was veryabsurd. I 
| bought a bouquet of violets to match your eyes.” 

‘Nonsense!’ said Letty, turning away. 
‘*Some hairpins, please, for old Miss Rauney’s 
hair.”’ 

She spoke to a girl at the counter, of whom 
there were several, and the girl produced a 
box of Lilliputian hairpins, the only kind that 
Letty’s peculiar old lady customer would use. 

“‘T may see you to-morrow evening, if I call, 
Mademoiselle Letty?’ asked the voice of M. 
Alphonse. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ was all Letty replied, and a mo- 
ment afterwards she was out of the store. 

As soon as she had left, M. Alphonse pon- 
dered things in his mind in this wise :— 

‘“*A charming creature, surely. I might as 
well be married now asever. She, as Madame 
le Coiffier, will make me money, for the éclat 
of my name will be added to her known skill. 
So, so, M. Alphonse! all is well! all is well!’ 
And he rubbed his hands together gleefully, 
| and the girls wondered to see him so unusually 
| blithe. 

The next evening Letty Dare returned home 
| from her work, and prepared herself for the 
| call of M. Alphonse. She came into her snug 
| though plain apartments singing gleefully. 
| Letty lived up in the Mansarde of a large 
| building, used as a wholesale grainage ware- 
| house, and from its windows had a view of the 
| whole city. She drew aside th@curtains and 
looked out. The sun of that bright May day 
| was setting behind the western hills over the 
_ river, and tinting the city domes with glorious 
_hues. At the end of the street, as Letty gazed 
| down from her window, she saw the sails of 
| Ships rising up, white and weird-looking, from 
the river. Below her, in the street, was a 
mass of people hurrying to and fro. There, 
opposite, standing in the doorway of the im- 
porting house for which he worked, stood a 
familiar figure, looking up at Letty with an 
ecstatic air. And, indeed, she was a pretty 
sight, gazing from the Mansarde, her hair 
blown about by the breeze from the river, a 
sparkle of happiness in her violet eyes, a flush 
on her face. The man who looked up at Letty 
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was a tall, quiet-looking person, dressed rough- 
ly, but neatly, and with a decidedly common- 
place air. There was nothing remarkable 
about his smooth face, and the only impression 
he produced was that of strength. You felt 
he was a strong, firm man, both morally and 
physically. Letty thought him intolerably 
plain, and yet at that moment, as he stood 
gazing up at her, he was really rather hand- 
some, the expression on his face transfiguring 
it. He looked like a devotee, worshipping a 
saint. Letty smiled upon him in a condescend- 
ing way, and bowed, and he took off his shabby 
hat and bowed, too; and then Letty gazed a 
moment over the roofs of the houses and at the 
chureh spires with a becoming look, such as 
she well knew how to throw into her eyes, and 
her head was withdrawn from the window, 
as she exclaimed, petulantly :— 

“That foolish John Hilton!” A moment 
after she ran away to her bed-room, and plac- 
ing her bonnet and sacque in her closet, was 
back soon again, busy preparing tea for the 
sole occupants of her apartments—her father 
and herself. The latter came in from work 
soon after, and he and Letty ate a supper to- 
gether of daintiest cookery. When the tea- 
things were put away it was time to prepare 
for M. Alphonse. She should never allow him 
to know how excited she was over his advent, 
and yet she was greatly agitated. She took 
out Miss Rauney’s cast-off blue Cashmere, 
changed from the latter’s style of dress and 
figure by her own deft fingers; then she ar- 
ranged her hair in her most becoming style, 
and appearing suddenly before her father 
daintily arrayed soon after, produced a stun- 
ning effect. 

“M. Alphonse is coming!” she announced, 
and if it had been the King of the Cannibal 
Islands himself that was expected, poor Mr. 
Dare could not have been more awed. He im- 
mediately resolved to retire to his own room 
to read the paper, and he kept to his resolu- 
tion. After much suspense came a rap at the 
door. 

“Come in!” said Letty, quietly, discovered 
at her sewing by the centre-table. The door 
opened, and in walked M. Alphonse, but not 
quite the M. Alphonse of the store—no, a gor- 
geous creature with lavender gloves, white 
vest, perfumed handkerchief, and a cane. His 
hair was brushed off from his face, so stiffly 
plastered back, which gave him an odd, un- 
natural lock. His collar choked him ina cruel 
and queer-looking way. In his hand was a 
bouquet of violets, which he extended toward 
Letty, as he made her a most flourishing bow. 
Though he looked very elegantly in Letty’s 
eyes, yet there was something about him she 
did not like, and that made her laugh. 

“So you came,” she said, carelessly, and she 
took the flowers. ‘“‘These for me? Oh, how 


good of you! I am so much obliged. Take 





this chair, won’t you?” she continued, motion- 
ing him to a seat near her. 

‘*Mademoiselle is very kind to accept my 
flowers. She is altogether charming,” began 
M. Alphonse, twirling his head uncomfortably 
about his collar. ‘How well mademoiselle is 
looking. Ah! she lives comfortably, too,’’ and 
his keen eyes took an inventory of the apart- 
ment and its furniture. ‘These Mansardes 
make my mind revert to Paris.”’ 

So began the call of M. Alphonse, and he 
grew tender as the evening waned. Indeed, 
he was just about to broach the subject of his 
call, and was telling Letty how he thought of 
making a visit to ‘‘/a delle France,’’ and should 
80 like to take a wife with him. 

The gorgeous panorama of travel was just 
about to open to Letty’s eyes, when a tap came 
at the door. There stood the figure of John 
Hilton! 


II. 


The night of the 20th of May was a time long 
to be remembered in Letty’s calendar, a night 
in itself pleasant enough save for its sorrowfal 
consequences. As Letty walked from the 
horse-cars to the house of the Misses Avery, 
she recalled afterwards that it was a glorious 
evening. The stars shone in the heavens, the 
night wind roamed pleasantly along the streets. 
It reminded her of her childhood’s days when 
she had lived in the country. She mounted the 
steps to the mansion of Joyce Avery, and rang 
at the bell, but as she entered the house, a pre- 
monition of trouble came upon her. The at- 
mosphere was close, and the odor of flowers 
was wafted toward her with a suffocating sense. 
In the drawing-room, the door of which stood 
open, & young man was playing dreamily upon 
the piano. The air rang in her head long after- 
ward, and always made her sad and unhappy. 
Up stairs she was received by the lady’s maid, 
and conducted to the apartment of Miss Lucia 
Avery. That young lady sat expectantly be- 
fore her mirror, robed ina long, white peignoir, 
her dark hair falling over it in a waving, be- 
witching mass. 

**On time as usual, Letty,” said Miss Lucia, 
smiling pleasantly. ‘‘I can’t do without you 
in a case of this sort.” 

“‘Tt’s to be a grand ball, I expect,” said 
Letty, opening her bag, and beginning opera- 
tions at once upon Miss Avery’s head. 

“Yes, indeed !”’ replied Miss Avery. ‘There 
will, of course, be some fine dresses there. Il 
suppose yon are pretty busy about it, aren’t 
you?” 

** Yes, quite,’ replied Letty, determined not 
to tell what customers she had been waiting 
upon; but alas! for her determination, it was 
put to flight a moment after by the persistent 
cross-questioning of Miss Lucia. 
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“Have you dressed dear Miss McKay’s 
head?” 

“Yes, Ihave dressed Miss McKay’s hair,”’ 
replied Letty, her face crimson with anger and 
annoyance. ‘And I putin it flowers from a 
bouquet sent to her, I imagine, by a gentleman 
friend.” 

Miss Lucia flushed painfully herself, and 
there was an embarrassed pause. Miss McKay 
had flowers for to-night, and sent to her by a 
gentleman! Who else could it be but—yes, he 
alone would send Ada McKay flowers, and 
jealousy whispered to the woman who loved 
him that her rival would be triumphant that 
night. 

If Letty had pondered for weeks she could 
not have determined upon a deeper wound to 
Miss Lvucia’s feelings than she had given by her 
unfortunate reply to her question, and yet she 
did not suspect it. She noticed Miss Avery 
was very quiet after this, and was only aroused 
to any interest in the proceedings when the 
moment came to place the pink bow and dia- 
mond in her hair. 

‘You are quite sure it is strongly sewed in,” 
asked Letty, holding the dazzling jewel in her 
hand. As she poised it there, its rays sparkled, 
and shed forth a pure white light. 

‘A gem of the first water,”’ spoke Miss Lucia, 
‘fone papa bought in Paris. It used to belong 
to a famous duchess there, and cost a mint of 
money.” 

‘It is superb!” said Letty, still gazing spell- 
bound atit. Then she put it daintily in amongst 
Miss Lucia’s braids, and it showed off to perfec- 
tion in her dark tresses. ‘‘ Now for Miss Mat- 
tie’s hair,”? she said, as she gathered up a few 
stray hair-pins. 

‘‘ You must come back and see my dress on,”’ 
said Miss Avery, smiling to herself in the glass. 
She was angry with Letty, and thought her re- 
marks about Ada McKay’s flowers were meant 
as an intentional affront, but she really wished 
her opinion of her new pink silk, and so was 
obliging enough to ask her to see it. Her hair, 
too, might be a bit ruffled by the process of 
putting the dress on, and Letty could arrange 
any stray locks. So the latter left for Miss 

_Mattie’s room, promising to return later to her 
sister’s. 

Mattie Avery was deep in a novel, and 
seemed called from some distant land of dreams 
by the entrance of Letty Dare. 

‘“‘Have, oh, have you read Anthony Trol- 
lope’s last?’’ she asked, ecstatically, ciasping 


energy. ‘‘It is perfect; carries one off to dear 
old England, where all is so charmingly aristo- 
cratic and refined.” 

That poor Letty should know who Anthony 
Trollope was, was in itself an absurdity ; but 
Mattie Avery always was hazy and absurd. 

“You will excuse me if I read while you ar- 
range my hair?’ she asked. 








“No cross-questioning,” thought Letty, and 
she willingly agreed. 

So Miss Mattie’s hair was soon arranged, and 
then Letty returned to Miss Avery’s room in 
order to behold her arrayed in all the splendor 
of full ball toilet. The maid had been super- 
intending putting on the gorgeous dress, and 
now was gone to Miss Mattie. 

Letty stood before Lucia Avery really over- 
whelmed with her beauty. She possessed what 
is above all other nation’s pretensions, the love- 
liness of a thorough American woman. Her 
complexion was exquisite ; she was graceful, 
piquant, refined ; in fine, she possessed the in- 
tangible something we call ‘‘style,’’ that is in- 
valuable to its owners. , 

“Oh, you are beautiful, Miss Avery!’’ said 
Letty, standing with eyes open with wonder- 
ment and admiration, surveying her. As Miss 
Lucia turned around to be surveyed, the dia- 
mond in her hair led a splendor to her appear- 
ance, and sparkled as her own rfre beauty. 
**Is your diamond securely in?’’ she added. 

‘*It seems so,” replied Miss Lucia, as she 
spread out the well-flounced underskirt to her 
dress. 

One moment Letty stood on tip-toe to feel 
that the diamond was secure, and the next she 
was out the room, off to another customer. 
Letty was always so hurried on the nights of 
grand balls. 

“TI hope you will have a fine time, Miss 
Avery,” was her last remark, and she sped on 
her way out into the starry night. 

This was an eventful evening to Letty Dare, 
and was remembered shudderingly in her mind 
when long years had passed away. Not that 
the horror of it came suddenly upon her, but 
all of its misfortune was heaped upon her head 
by slow degrees. 

For a time life was the same. M. Alphonse 
was still attentive, still smiled, still flirted, and 
John Hilton worshipped her in his quiet way. 
Her father came daily home from business worn 
out, and read the evening paper, and was al- 
ways his own tranquil self. The daily routine 
was just the same, and so May passed into 
June, and then came a change. Ladies who 
had been Letty’s regular customers prepared 
to leave the city for the country. They always 
dismissed Letty about this time, and yet this 
year it was a few weeks earlier. Many of 
them had in former seasons expressed a wish 
that Letty would make the fashionable hotels 


| they attended her sojourning place during the 
her hand together with some show of graceful | 


summer months, but not one of them hinted at 
this now. She stated the fact that she was un- 
decided where to go, and there was no response. 
Generally the summer months were the most 
lucrative to Letty, but there seemed little 
chance this year of her finding custom, to 
judge from the coldness of those who had been 
most kind. What could it mean? Should she 
ask M. Alphonse? No, for he, too, seemed 
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distant, and not exactly her friend. Remarks 
were made to her that she could not under- 
stand. A niece of old Miss Rauney had a hard 
scolding from her aunt for a rudeness toward 
Letty Dare. As the latter was combing out 
Miss Rauney’s ‘‘switch,’’ Laura Rauney, aged 
sixteen, and an intolerable Tom-boy, stood re- 
garding her attentively as she munched at some 
taffey reflectively. 

“You’re fond of jewelry, ain’t you, Miss 
Dare?” she asked. 

**Yes, Ido like rings,’ replied Letty, color- 
ing. Poor girl! ‘Jewelry’ had always been 
her one failing. 

‘Those of yours are brass, I guess, and the 
stonesain’t real, either ; but [know you’d give 
your eyes for genuine ones.’’ 

‘*Laura !’’ stormed Miss Rauney, more angry, 
it seemed to Letty, than the occasion warrant- 
ed, “‘leave the room, miss, and go up stairs 
and read your Bible for two hours.”’ 

Letty was provoked at the child’s rudeness, 
and yet somehow perplexed by it, too. A cer- 
tain smile on her face all the while seemed to 
express some hidden meaning. Miss Rauney’s 
deep indignation, too, seemed also to call for 
an explanation, but none came; and that even- 
ing, when Letty returned to the store of M. Al- 
phonse, her treatment also made her sure that, 
in some way, acloud hung over her head, which 
it was in vain for her to attempt to remove. 

*You return late, mademoiselle,’’ he said, in 
a mocking, heartless voice, very different from 
the tones he used a few weeks before. ‘‘We 
are about to close the store. Did your nume- 
rous customers detain you long?’’ There was 
a sneer on his lips, and a fiendish light in his 
eyes. In that moment the idol Letty had made 
of him in her mind fell to the ground. 

‘‘T demand an explanation of your sneers,”’ 
she said, facing him, her face aglow with the 
light of her indignation ; and he saw the lovely 
face, and quailed before its defiant beauty. 

‘* Your nameis branded, Mademoiselle Dare,”’ 
he said, in a bland tone of voice. ‘‘One can- 
not be dishonest without losing the respect of 
other people, if not their own.’”” One moment 
Letty’s face looked at him in blankest amaze- 
ment, then a sudden color rushed into it. 

‘The diamond, mademoiselle,’’ said M. Al- 
phonse. ‘‘The diamond of those young misses 
you disliked so much. Ah! you are fond of 
jewels. They glisten on your hands, and 
shine from your ears, Those are paste; this 
diamond was real.’’ 

Letty staggered back a step, and, murmur- 
ing a few words, seemed about to faint; but, 
though the breath came for a moment gaspingly 
through her lips, a strong will gave it all back 
to her. She opened the door of M. Alphonse’s 
store, and rushed out into the air. 

How she ever reached home she could not | 
tell. When she did reach it, she hurried up | 
the steps to the Mansarde, and dragging her- | 





self in sank down on the floor, moaning pite- 
ously. Thus her father found her, and he 
sought in vain to assuage her anguish. The 
blow fell very heavily upon him, and yet he 
fought it off. Letty, his Letty, dishonest! She 
who had learnt at her sainted mother’s knee to 
pray fervently to the Lord, and look to him in 
everything? Should he not look to the Lord 
now? His mouth framed an eloquent prayer, 
and he sat there holding Letty’s hands, repeat- 
ing it. 

‘What can it mean?” asked Letty, as his 
tones died away, and he bowed his head on 
his daughter’s hands. ‘‘What can it mean, 
father? When I saw the diamond the last 
thing, and arranged it securely in Miss Avery’s 
hair.” 

‘She lost it afterwards, probably, and blamed 
you. She might have disturbed it in putting 
on her cloak, or have struck it getting in the 
carriage.” 

“It is very unjust that I should be blamed. 
Why not the maid? Yet, poor thing! she may 
be as innocent as I.”’ Letty’s violet eyes 
looked wildly, and a feverish spot was on 
either cheek. ‘Poor father!’’ said she. ‘ You 
feel this so much. Poor, poor father! Shall I 
make you some tea and toast?’ she asked, 
ever ready to minister to his comfort; but he 
shook his head ; he was not hungry. 

They sat a long time there, those two, saying 
not a word, and when Letty at last stirred, she 
tottered toward her room, and sank with a 
heavy moan on her bed, dressed as she was. 
A night of torture followed, and was the first 
of many sad and sorrowful ones; for Letty 
Dare was very ill after this, and her life de- 
spaired off. 

The summer days came with their heat 
scourge, and lingered over the busy city. Oc- 
casionally a breath of fresh air from off the 
hills would penetrate to the Mansarde, but it 
failed to rouse poor Letty Dare. Off at the 
fashionable watering place where they had for 
three seasons past been belles, Lucia and Mat- 
tie Avery danced and flirted, and dreamed 
away the days pleasantly. Love had come to 
Lucia, for, ever fortunate, she had triumphed 
over her rival, Miss McKay. All that could 
add to her happiness seemed heaped upon her, 
and surely she was one of fortune’s favorites. 
Mattie, though she mingled in the crowd, and 
appeared deeply content, was in reality far 
from it. She was haunted by the face of a girl 
much beneath her in position—the face of Letty 
Dare. She had heard how her sister’s accusa- 
| tion had harmed Letty’s custom, and she was 
| sorry for one she felt to be innocent. That the 
diamond was gone, was, indeed, true. That 
its loss had been discovered just after Letty 
Dare left the house, was also a settled fact. 
No one had been near Lucia but her, and Miss 
| Avery had herself placed her opera cloak on 
her shoulders. Lucia was impatient, and al- 
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ways would be on time. In placing her cloak 
upon herself, had she not swept off the dia- 
mond? Having told you of Miss Mattie’s 
kind-hearted feeling, let us return to Letty. 

She grew better as September came in, and 
sat up, and occasionally walked about the 
room. Though she was sad at times, a strange, 
sweet smile seemed to rest on her face. There 
were no rings on her fingers now but one—an 
old-fashioned seal ring, not by any means a 
costly one; and yet it is very, very dear to 
Letty. She turns it around and around on her 
thin finger, and gazes at it from different 
points of view. It tells a story of sweetest 
trust and hope, and brightens, indeed, her 
heavy heart. ‘There is only one thing now,” 
she thinks, ‘‘only one thing to make me en- 
tirely happy.” 

There is a knock at Letty’s door, and enter 
Mattie Avery. Letty cowers away as she sees 
her, but Mattie walks up to her, and takes her 
two hands tenderly. 

“Poor Letty!’ she says. “It is found! It 
is found! What you have suffered, appals 
me. I have suffered in my time, but ina differ- 
ent way. I know the pain and anguish of it 
all!’ 

“The diamond found ?”’ asks Letty, a bright 
light in her face. 

‘Yes, in the fluted top of one of the flounces 
of sister’s dress. Oh, forgive poor Lucia! 
We shall make it all up to you, Letty. You 
shall have more work than ever when you are 
well.” 

‘*No,’’ said the voice of John Hilton. ‘‘ Letty 
shall never work any more.”’ 

Mattie’s eye fell on Letty’s ring, and a 
strange, sad smile parted her lips. 

“This pays me for all the pain,” said Letty, 
tenderly gazing at her ring. ‘If I had never 
suffered, I never should have learnt all that 
John is worth to me.” 

Mattie Avery’s eyes filled with tears. What 
Letty, possessed in life, she had lost, and in the 
pain of its loss had she discovered herself. 

‘Out of all sorrow cometh light, if not joy,’”’ 
she said. 

And so this is the story of Letty’s Rings! 





POETRY. 


BY HELEN MAR MACKENZIE. 








Few useful things have been so constantly 
undervalued as poetry. And, indeed, there 
are now persons who speak of it contemptu- 
ously, giving honor only to those poets who 
stand on the mountain heights of song, and 
acknowledging no benefit from the dwellers in 
the vales, although each has his place and work 
appointed of God. But these despisers consti- 
tute the minority—the larger number of people 
have awakened to the real mission of God’s gift 








of poetry, and are making efforts to employ it 
in every direction. Look where we will, we see 
its handiwork bringing new beauty out of old, 
and producing it in many places where before 
it was thought to be of no importance. And 
this is educating us slowly but certainly to ob- 
serve how large an amount of happiness is 
bound up in this gift, a gift intended solely for 
joy, but which our coarse nature, unable at 
once to perceive this, has cruelly turned aside 
until the existence of many of its possessors 
has been rendered one of fearful suffering. 

Of course we are using the word poetry in its 
largest, and, therefore, its truest sense, the 
power of discovering the beautiful. In its 
higher work of creating beauty through the 
imagination, it has been of far more service 
than is commonly supposed, in elevating and 
widening the intellect of the reader, thus ena- 
bling him to understand many things of appa- 
rently greater utility; but it is in the other 
department of‘ its task that its most wonderful 
triumphs have been accomplished ; for while 
the number of those that truly appreciate and 
enjoy the higher poets, is comparatively small, 
every one can enter into the quiet paths in 
which the explorers are simply a little in ad- 
vance of us, not entirely beyond us. 

So the workers in the lowly fields have the 
comfort of reaching the great heart of humanity 
in some of its chords, even if they cannot open 
any new labyrinths of thought. 

As some writer has defined politeness to be 
‘Kindness kindly expressed,’’ so poetry may 
be explained as 

Reauty of thought 
Beautifully wrought. 

And if one is quick to observe, he will find this 
gift far more common than appears at first, 
since, owing partly, no doubt, to the contempt 
with which the subject has been regarded, 
many have never had their poetical gifts culti- 
vated, and the spring of beauty within them 
only makes its presence visible occasionally in 
some graceful expression ; like that of the mer- 
chant, who, meeting a lady friend whom he 
had not seen for years, asked, in the course of 
their conversation: ‘‘ And how many call you 
mother?” or in some frolicsome remark, as the 
poor artisan, who was accustomed to pass a 
public clock on his way to work, having been 
behind time several winter mornings, at last 
shook his fist playfully at the figure holding 
the clock, and laughingly said: ‘‘See here, old 
fellow, you get up too early for me, but 1’ll be 
even with you yet!’’ 

These are crude specimens, it is true, but 
they indicate possibilities whose existence had 
either not been understood or had not been 
vaiued by those educating them, as both speak- 
ers would have been quite indignant at the 
charge of being poetical. 

The children of the present day do not have 
this prejudice to contend with, and we may 
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reasonably look for an unusual development of 
poetical genius in the future years. But even 
if no poets of uncommon excellence make their 
appearance, one expectation cannot be disap- 
pointed, and that is, the prevalence of poetical 
tastes and habits, and the willingness to receive 
all the happiness that God has involved in'their 
cultivation. 

We may be a money-loving people, we may 
require and may receive bitter lessons yet in 
the folly of trusting our*happiness to riches ; 
but we share these characteristics with all na- 
tions, while there is no other that makes such 
extensive, magnanimous, and almost brotherly 
provision in its means of education for the dis- 
covery and bringing out of whatever talent God 
has bestowed ; and his gift of poetry will be 
found among the inheritance of a very large 
number of his children. 

It necessarily follows that whether extraor- 
dinary poets arise among us or not, we shall 
yet be a remarkably poetical people. 


<theGe- 





TO A FRIEND. 
BY A. W. B. 








HEREAFTER, when the purple dawn 
Has paled before the climbing sun, 
And meteor dreams have flashed and gone, 
And hopes have faded one by one ; 
When all the tender flowers of spring 
Have drooped and fallen in their pride, 
And sweetest birds of brightest wing 
Have wasted all their songs and died, 
These careless lines thou It read again, 
Like some long lost, forgotten strain. 


When shadows lengthen, and the morn 

Of life has passed to sure decline, 
And I must feel it, ah! too soon, 

That only age and death are mine; 
When all the golden sands I found 

Along the bright and shining shore, 
As slow I wandered o’er the ground, 

Have turned to common dust once more, 
These lines will please thee once again, 
Like some long lost, forgotten strain, 


iret 
> 





A MOTHER'S INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 





CoE sleep! blessed angel of silence and rest, 
While pulses the air with a low, drowsy hum; 

And the happy bird chirps to her young in the nest, 
Come to baby's cradle—oh, gentle sleep, come! 


Come, for the twilight her dusk-veil is weaving— 
The vesper star softly is kindling its light ; 
And slowly the genii of sunset are leaving 
Their bowers, growing dim, for those golden and 
bright. 


Now, silent as waves of rosy air flowing 
To mingle with shadows, as closes the day—- 
Holy spells weave around her, a magic bestowing, 
With power to charm pain and disquiet away. 


How sweet are her lips, as they smile in her sleep— 
Around them how tender, the dimples that hover— 
Yet sweeter, more tender, the vigils I keep, 
As I prayerfully bend in silence above her. 
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CHAPTER I. 
One has false curls, another too much paint ; 

A third—where did she buy that frightful turban ? 
A fourth’s so pale, she fears she’s going to faint; 

A fifth looks vulgar, dowdyish, and suburban ; 

A sixth ’s white silk has got a yellow taint, 

A seventh’s thin muslin will surely be her bane; 
And lo! an eighth appears—“I’ll see no more!” 
For fear, like Banquo’s kings, they reach a score. 

BYRON. 

Horace P. SEAForTH entertained a respect 
for, and admiration of, womankind that was 
unbounded. Only in their society was his hap- 
pinesss complete. Yet, on his fortieth birth- 
day, he was an unmarried man. He had created 
in his imagination the being he could love, but 
nowhere could he meet with her in the sober 
realities of life. He was wealthy, and to this 
fact he attributed the bewitching smiles and 
cordial welcome with which he was always 
greeted. Just at this time he was on the eve 
of an important event. An early friend and 
college companion, Mr. Pau! St. Claire, was 
about entering the matrimonial state for the 
second time. Seaforth had been his grooms- 
man at his first marriage. In consequence of 
this, and his great regard for his friend, he had 
reluctantly consented to attend him again in 
that capacity. A few days before the wedding, 
St. Claire called on Seaforth, at the latter’s ele- 
gant apartments at his hotel. The approaching 
nuptials were, of course, the engrossing topic. 

“T have been thinking about it, St. Claire,” 
said Seaforth to his friend, “‘and am aimost 
sorry I consented to stand up with you. I’m 
afraid I shall make an awkward affair of it.’’ 

‘*You are endeavoring to draw out a compli- 
ment. To speak of the graceful and accom- 
plished Horace P. Seaforth doing anything 
awkwardly!” 

‘Come, come! don’t throw your jests at me. 
Heigh-ho! I wish with all my heart it was I 
that was to be married instead of you.’” 

‘Not to my lady I hope; for if that be the 
ease, instead of standing at my side in a few 
days, I shall expect to meet you to-morrow 
morning, face to face, at ten or a dozen paces, 
as our seconds may agree. But jesting aside, 
Seaforth, you ought to marry, calculated as 
you are to make a wife happy. Itis a duty 
you owe your Maker and society. Besides, you 
know not the happiness you are losing’’— 

“Yes, yes I do; I feel it—I knowit all. I 
gaze around these luxurious apartments and 
despise their splendid loveliness. I sigh fora 
gentle voice to coothe me, for loving eyes up- 
turned to mine, for the delicate and unobtrusive 
attentions which affection alone can prompt, 
and for a heart in which I can safely trust, and 
that will understand and appreciate my love.” 
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“Then why not secure to yourself such a 
treasure ?”’ 

‘It is for this treasure I’m seeking. I can 
easily love; the difficulty is to find one who 
will love me for myself alone.” 

‘Pooh, pooh! how do you suppose any fair 
lady could love such a crooked old bachelor as 
you! Indeed, you ought to be thankful to kind 
Heaven for endowing you with solid charms, 
wherewith to attract their attention.” 

‘*Much obliged to you for your compliment, 
and have no doubt the ‘fair ladies’ think as 
youdo. Therefore I am as you find me.” 

“To be serious, Horace, you are entirely 
wrong. You have conjured up the idea that it 
is your wealth and influence that render you 
an object of attraction. In this you are mis- 
taken, and until you divest yourself of this 
foolish notion, you will be discontented and 
unhappy, a prey to ennui, and standing in the 
way of your own happiness. Take the advice 
of a friend. Clear your mental vision of this 
beam, and open your heart to the charms of 
the sweet creatures, who are constantly flitting 
about your path. As I consider myself a man 
of taste and judgment in such matters, my as- 
sistance shall be most cheerfully rendered.”’ 

“You are a kind soul, St. Claire, and the 
very one to choose a wife for me, as I find it 
impossible to make a selection. Do you know 
of one that you think will suit me?”’ 

“Of one? Yes, I can tell you of several, 
with either one of whom your felicity would 
be complete.” 

‘‘Name them, and I’ll marry the one that 
pleases me, provided she ’]| have me.’’ 

**A very good proviso. Well, then, to com- 
mence ; there is the bridemaid with whom you 
are to wait, as pretty a little girl as trips along 
Broadway.”’ 

“She has a beautiful face, and that is all. 
She lacks expression, fervor of sentiment, is 
too inanimate even to dance. She always re- 
minds me of a beautiful piece of statuary— 
soulless, unimaginative.’’ 

‘*What do you think of her eldest sister ?—a 
tall, splendid woman, that can move with the 
grace of a sylph, possesses a mind of the high- 
est order, upon which rare cuitivation has been 
bestowed, can converse on any subject like a 
philosopher’’— 

‘Stop! stop! I beseech you. I do not want 
to marry a female Solon, neither do I relish the 
idea of looking up to a wife, which would cer- 
tainly be the case, both personally and men- 
tally, with regard to that magnificent lady, 
who ought to have graduated long since as 
‘Mistress of Arts.’ No, no, I could not love 
her.”’ 

“Ah, I have one now, a sweet, mild girl, 
who was made for love and you, Clara Mont- 
gomery.”’ 

‘She ’s too young—not seventeen. It is not 
possible that a girl of Clara Montgomery’s age 
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could love a man old enough for her father. I 
like consistency.”’ 

“Too young! Strange objection for an old 
bachelor to urge. But I have just thought of 
a lady, different from all the rest. Will suit 
you exactly—Miss Betty Stevens.”’ 

“She’s too old—at least twenty-seven. <A 
woman who has reached that age unmarried, 
has been in love half-a-dozen times. Her af- 
fections have been divided and fritted away 
among her conquests, until nothing is left.” 

‘Seventeen too young, and twenty-seven too 
old. You are hard to please. But I have a 
medium, the beautiful young widow, Mrs. De 
Vail. A highly-accomplished and lovable wo- 
man, with a plum into the bargain.” 

“A widow! Heaven forfend it. I would 
never marry a widow unless her husband had 
been guilty of treason against the government, 
or piracy upon the high seas. It would be im- 
possible to please her. Cross her in the least, 
then you’d have it—‘ Ah, me! when dear Mr. 
was alive, he used to do so and so, and 
such a thing for me, and I had everything as I 
wished, and was so happy; but now’—a fit of 
hysterics would follow.” 

‘“‘Humph! you are so fastidious that I de- 
spair of pleasing you. However, I’ll try once 
more. There’s the belle of the season—the 
exquisite Miss Flora Montmorenci.”’ 

‘*No man in his senses would think of marry- 
ing a belle—that compound of fashion, vanity, 
and heartlessness.’’ 

‘Perhaps a lady from the rural districts 
would suit you. Mrs. Ames expects a young 
cousin from the upper part of the State to spend 
the winter. If we may credit report, she is as 
lovely and amiable as fallen human nature 
can be. I advise you to apply as soon as she 
arrives, ere she is contaminated by fashionable 
follies, or finds out your peculiar notions.’’ 

“T am not willing to confide my happiness 
to the keeping of a country girl. They are 
generally so amazingly taken with the fash- 
ion and gayety of city life. It comes to them 
with the charm and freshness of novelty, 
and runs away with what reason and com- 
mon sense they possess. I’ll describe the 
being I could love. About the color of her 
eyes, or the regularity of her features, I am 
not particular, so they wear the expression that 
pleases me. I don’t want too much wisdom ; 
yet she must know sufficient to make her an 
intelligent companion. After all, itis the heart 
for which I seek. It is the unreserved, uncal- 
culating, confiding love of a delicate, refined, 
and gentle woman for which I yearn, and in 
return my whole soul, with all its powers, de- 
sires, and affections, shall be cheerfully re- 
signed to her keeping, and acknowledge no 
sway but hers.’’ 

“And what woman do you suppose would 
be so foolish as to become the slave of such an 
exacting master? I shall take very good care 
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to sound the note of warning. Upon my word, 
you must rate your qualifications very high, 
since none but an angel is worthy to enjoy 
them. Here have I been compromising the 
dignity of some of the finest women in the 
United States, by allowing you to discuss the 


capabilities of aspiring to your hand (not one | 


of whom I’m sure would have you). Forsooth, 
you ’ve found some fault with every one. As 
a punishment to you they ought to be informed 
of your opinion concerning them, that they 
might seek revenge in their own way. If you 
ever marry—which is very unlikely—I pity and 
sympathize with the nnfortunate being who 
gets you for her despotic sovereign.” 


“You had better bestow your pity where it | 


is needed. If it is in the power of a man who 
can love passionately and devotedly to make a 
woman happy, the one whom I call wife shall 
be supremely so.”’ 

‘We will see,” replied St. Claire. After 
some further conversation, he left his friend 
to sigh amid his “splendid loneliness.” 

The night of the wedding arrived, and Horace 
Seaforth stood beside the groom. Strange 
thoughts passed through his mind. Ten years 
before he had occupied the same station at the 
side of his friend. He thought of the fair, gen- 
tle girl who leaned tremblingly on St. Claire’s 
arm, and with tearful confidence gave her 
hand, with her heart in it, to him. She had 
passed away, and left naught to remind him of 
her save her image in her child. Notwith- 
standing the gayety, Seaforth felt sad. He 
wondered if his friend ever thought of this. 
St. Claire looked so happy, he was afraid he 
had forgotten her, yet he could not blame him. 
St. Claire had been a tender and affectionate 
husband, a kind and indulgent father, had 
waited many years, and finally made a very 
judicious choice. Still, for himself, Seaforth 
determined he would never marry a second 
time. ’Twas strange, that a bachelor who had 
been searching in vain so many years for the 
first wife, should be thinking about the second. 
At length Seaforth came to the conclusion that 
he had better not marry at all, lest his wife 
might die, and he be tempted to violate his sen- 
timental feelings by marrying again. Or, the 
event of his death might leave a widow pos- 
sessed of a handsome fortune, who would be- 
stow it on some young fellow to squander away 
at his pleasure. So he came to the full deter- 
mination that, if he ever married he would im- 
mediately make his will, providing handsomely 
for his widow as long as she remained such— 
the bulk of his property to be appropriated for 
the establishment and support of a society to 
be called the ‘Indigent Single Gentlemen’s 
Home.”” The object of said institution should 
be the sustenance of those unfortunate beings 
who had dragged out a life of single bdlessed- 
ness, and at their decease afford them a decent 





| burial, with the following inscription on their 
tomb: ‘‘ Here lies a bachelor.’ 

Seaforth felt wonderfully relieved after set- 
| tling this point. At the close of the ceremony 
he was himself again, ready to perform the de- 
| lightful duties that devolved upon him. This 
he did in such a graceful and captivating man- 
ner as won the heart of many a beautiful dam- 
sel. The parties that followed the wedding 
were very recherché. Many were the whisper- 
ings and conjectures as to the next wedding, 
although Seaforth paid his charming compan- 
ion only those attentions which their relative 
positions demanded. In vain did scheming 
mammas lay their plans. In vain did lisping 
daughters smile sweetly and look languidly. 
Horace Seaforth walked abroad a free man— 
proud of his liberty. 


CHAPTER II. 


If two gods should play some heavenly match, 

And on the wager lay two earthly women, 

+ And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn’d with the other; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. SHAKSPEARE. 
NESTLED among the verdant hills of New 

Hampshire, the river washing their base, lies 

the beautiful village of P Near the up- 

per end a pretty little cottage peeps out from 
among the shrubbery. Up and down the col- 
umns of the veranda the sweet honeysuckle 
clasps its graceful tendrils, while the queen of 
flowers, blushing at her own beauty, disputes 
the fragrance with the pure white jessamine, 
that showers its delicate blossoms beneath the 
parlor windows around which it is trained. 

But the loveliest flower of all blooms within 

the cottage—sweet Nellie Bronson. 

Nellie’s father was formerly the pastor of 
the church that stands in the centre of the vil- 
lage. Her youthful imagination invested him 
with exalted attributes. Often did she wonder 
how a great man like her father could love and 
play with a little simple child like her. As 
Nellie grew older, and her mind expanded in 
beauty and richness under the training of her 
father, until she could in some degree enter 
into his feelings, how did she adore and revere 
that parent. With emotions of awe and delight 
would she listen to the pleading and impas- 
sioned tones of eloquence that fell from his 
lips, stirring the very depths of her spirit. 
But death entered the happy home of her child- 
hood, and marked the husband and father for 
its victim. The hand of affection smoothed 
the dying pillow, closed the weary eyelids, and 
laid gently down the village pastor to rest 
from his labors. Nellie Bronson was incon- 
solable. In the garden of her soul was hewn 
a sepulchre in which lay buried her happiness. 
Time, however, that blessed soother of the 
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wounded heart, gradually softened her bitter 
anguish. When the image of her sainted 
fatlier rose before her, Nellie bowed her head 
and wept submissively. 

Four years had passed since the death of" 
Mr. Bronson. Nellie felt that their slender 
means, though husbanded with the strictest 
economy, was insufficient to support them 
without some exertion on her part. She 
thought much on the subject, and finally her 
determination was taken. Nellie Bronson 
possessed a mind beyond her years, and upon 
its development her father had devoted his un- 
common talents. Her plan was to resume her 
studies, and pursue them diligently until she 
was qualified to become a teacher. She ac- 
quainted her mother with herintentions. Mrs. 
Bronson’s fears as to the effecb upon her 
daughter’s health, and other objections, were 
soon overruled. It was decided that Nellie 
was to enter upon her studies as soon as a com- 
petent teacher could be obtained to direct 
them. 


Towards the close of a pleasant day in the 
early part of May, the stage coach might be 
seen toiling up one of the hills by which the 
village of P. was surrounded. Entering 
the village, it stopped at Mrs. Bronson’s gate. 
Nellie went out and received from the driver a 
roll of music and package of books. Giving 
his horses the whip, away went the coach, 
dashing and rattling down to the hotel. A 
passenger was left here, who, after examining 
the room shown him, and arranging his bag- 
gage, inquired for the residence of Colonel 
Marshall, and departed. The stranger did not 
return until the next day. He informed his 
host that he was a teacher by profession, and 
intended to establish an institution for young 
ladies in the place. Inashort time Mr. Phalon 
—such was the schoolmaster’s name—was 
snugly ensconced with a select school. As he 
taught only the higher branches of education 
and the languages, his pupils were generally 











the daughters of the aristocracy of P. and 
its vicinity. His arrival in P was most 
opportune for Nellie Bronson. Eagerly did 


she enter upon the course of study he recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Phalon, from an occasional call at the 
cottage to satisfy Mrs. Bronson with regard to 
Nellie’s improvement, had become quite a fre- 
quent visitor. Nellie felt a kind of pleasurable 
awe steal over her in his presence, which made 
her very quiet. Leaving to her mother the 
duty of entertaining their guest, she would re- 
serve for herself the pleasure of listening. If 
for a moment his eye rested upon her, or he 
addressed a remark to her, it would make her 
tremble, and her heart beat so violently that 
she feared he would notice it, and deem her 
ignorant and awkward. 





converse in other circles with propriety. She 
was certain there was nothing very terrific in 
the appearance of the schoolmaster. Ah! 
Nellie Bronson was a novice. Nellie had 
never been to school before ; her father having 
taught her at home, she thought it a delightful 
occupation. Before going out in the morning, 
she would arrange her brown hair very smooth- 
ly, and often wondered whether the school- 
master liked white muslin dresses better than 
pink gingham ones. Blushing at her thoughts, 
she scarce knew why, she would tie on her 
gypsy flat and wend her way to the school- 
house. 

Colonel Marshall’s daughter was Nellie Bron- 
son’s-most intimate friend. At her solicita- 
tion, Nellie consented to spend a day that she 
named with her. As she was preparing to re- 
turn home, the clouds assumed a very threat- 
ening aspect. The family urged her to remain, 
but Nellie felt sure she could reach home be- 
fore the storm came on. She had proceeded a 
little over half the distance when a vivid flash 
of lightning, followed by a rattling peal of 
thunder, told her of her peril. The alarmed 
girl looked around in vain for shelter. Pale 
and terrified, she was ready to sink to the 
ground for fear, when, to her great joy, she 
saw Mr. Phalon approaching, apparently on 
his way to Colonel Marshall’s. Nellie blushed 
and trembled, and forgot that she was in the 
midst of a thunder storm, as he gently drew 
her arm within his. But at length there came 
a flash of such startling brightness, succeeded 
by a peal so terrific, that Nellie, forgetting 
everything but the danger, clung to her com- 
panion with convulsive fear. He drew the 
trembling girl to him. 

**Nellie, dearest Nellie, are you injured, or 
only frightened? Speak but one word to quiet 
my fears.’ 

“TI am not hurt, and I know it is wrong to 
be so frightened. But that awful flash! Oh, 
I cannot endure another such!’’ The trem- 
bling girl nestled closer to him, and hid her 
face in his bosom. 

Phalon enfolded Nellie in his arms to shelter 
her from the fury of the storm. 

‘*Neilie,”’ said he, ‘‘in this, to you, moment 
of terror; to me, the happiest of my hife, may 
I be allowed to open my heart to you? I Jove 
you. Long have I desired to say this to you; 
but an indefinable dread of your rejection pre- 
vented me. Yet I have dared toimagine that 
you felt an interest in me. Have 1 presumed 
too much in fostering such a hope? Look up, 
Nellie, and let me know my fate.’* 

Nellie looked up. Phalon knew his fate. 
In an incredibly short time it was rumered 
throughout the village that Mr. Phalon and 
Nellie Bronson were to be married. It called 
forth a world of wonderment. Many thought 


Nellie thought it | that her mother ought to have used her inffu- 


strange that she should feel so, She could | ence to prevent such an occurrence as her 
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marrying the poor schvolmaster. The envious | 


tossed their heads, declaring that it was a very 
good match, as they did not know what reason 
Nellie Bronson had to look higher. But these | 
whisperings and surmises produced no effect 
upon the object of them, for Nellie Bronson 
had given up her whole heart to one in whom 
she had implicit confidence. 
Mr. Phalon was by no means deficient in 
manly beauty. 
‘On his bold visage middle age 

Had slightly pressed its signet sage: 

Yet had not quenched the open truth, 

And fiery vehemence of youth.” 


The majesty of thought and elevated tone of 


feeling that dwelt upon his broad, serene-fore- | 


head, Nellie loved to contemplate. When con- 


versing with his equais m science, he would | 
draw from the rich resources of his mind , 


topics of discussion that would interest all, 


and support them by unrefutable arguments, | 
with a dignity and eloquence that was sure to | 


command respect and admiration—how would 
Nellie’s heart throb with pride! But when 
she was alone with Mr. Phalon, in her quiet 
parlor, or walking by the river side, leaning | 
on his arm, then would he lay aside those ; 
grave and abstruse disquisitions, and, subduing | 
his full, rich voice to softer tones, would con- 
verse with her on subjects better suited to her | 
gentle and loving nature. Nellie understood | 
and appreciated his feelings. 


CHAPTER III. 


But now lead on; 
In me is no delay; with thee to go 
Is to stay here; with thee to stay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou. 
MILTON. 


THE summer had now closed, but the falling 
leaves and withered flowers brought no sad 
thoughts to Nellie’s happy heart. Amid the 


subdued sunshine and gorgeous drapery of | 


autumn, gentle Nellie Bronson became the 
schoolmaster’s bride. It had been arranged 
that immediately after the marriage Nellie 


should accompany her husband on a visit to 
his relatives in New York. On their return to | 
, he was to resume the occupation of | 


P. 
teaching as a means of support. 
On the morning of their departure, Nellie 





visited her father’s grave, returning kissed | 


good-by to her mother, bade farewell to Colonel 
Marshall and his family, who were at the cot- 
tage to see them off, and was fairly seated be- 
side her husband in the stage. It was a lovely 


season for travelling, and Nellie’s spirit re- | 


sponded joyously to nature’s softened charms. 
Phalon, who had travelled much, could tell 
her all she wanted to know. He pointed out 
objects and places of interest, and would relate 


some truth or legend connected with them, to 
_amuse her. What she did not understand, he 
; made plain and clear, and was so ready to an- 
swer her numberless questions that she loved 
'"to ask them. Then the manner in which he 
did all this! so full of tenderness and love, and 
| so intermixed with pleasing digressions, and 
words and looks of endearment, that Nellie 
felt almost thankful she was not very wise, 
else she would have lost the exquisite happi- 
ness derived from her husband’s superior 
| knowledge, and his happy manner of imparting 
| it to her. 

Their journey was a delightful one, and in 
due season they arrived in New York. Nellie 
had never before been out of the quiet village 
of P. She had read and heard of this 
great emporium of commerce and fashion. 
But the utmost stretch of her imagination 
failed to convéy the least idea of the new 
scenes she beheld as the steamer touched the 
| wharf. It was the dusk of the evening, but 
not so dark as to obscure the surrounding ob- 
jects. Nellie looked and looked until the nov- 





‘ elty became painful. The ships of different 


nations lying at anchor, their gay streamers 
| floating in the wind; the numerous steamers 
| constantly arriving and departing ; the spring- 
| ing up of lights on shore; the ringing of bells ; 
the hurrying to and fro; the noise and confu- 
sion attendant upon an arrival—were all so 
| hew and startling that it quite bewildered her. 
| She felt frightened, she knew not why, and 
wished herself in quiet P She stole a 
glance at her husband’s face, to see if he 
looked frightened. The look of fearlessness 
and decision upon his manly brow reassured 
her. The promptness with which he gave the 
necessary directions concerning their landing, 
showed that he was accustomed to such scenes. 
Pressing closer to her husband’s side, her heart 
went up in thankfulness to Heaven for grant- 
ing her such a guide and protector. 
Mr. Phalon handed Nellie into a carriage, 
and very soon they were rattling along Broad- 
way amid carriages, cars, and the medley al- 








ways to be found there. With her husband's, 


arm around her, she felt quite safe, and might 
admire the beautiful stores and make observa- 
tions on the passers-by. After riding some 
distance, the carriage stopped. On looking 
out, Nellie discovered that they were in front 
| of a large and splendid mansion. She was as- 
| tonished, for she had never thought to inquire 
of her husband if his relatives were wealthy or 
otherwise. Nellie trembled as Mr. Phalon led 
_ her up the broad marble steps ; but she remem- 
_bered that she was to meet his relatives, and 
for his sake she endeavored to tranquilize her 
agitated feelings. At the door, they were re- 
| ceived by a man servant, who ushered them 
_ into the brilliantly-lighted and richly-furnished 

drawing-rooms. Phalon supported Nellie to a 
| Sofa. 
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“How long are we to remain here?’ whis- 
pered she. 

“As long as it pleases you. It is our home, 
my own sweet wife,’’ replied her husband, as 
he folded her in his arms. 

Nellie looked at him in bewilderment. 

“Will you forgive me, dearest, for this trial 
of your love? You have known me as Mr. 
Phalon, the schoolmaster at P. . My true 
name is Horace Phalon Seaforth. Had I been 
born in humble circumstances, I could have 
passed along unnoticed and unsought. But 





being a favorite of the blind and fickle goddess, 


I was courted and flattered by all. That my 
wealth and position were the cause of this 
heartless adulation, I was well aware, and it 
wearied and disgusted me. Colonel Marshall, 
who has long been my intimate friend, had 
frequently urged me to visit him. Without 
apprising him, I suddenly determined to accept 
his invitation. Upon our arrival at P. . 
the driver stopped at your cottage to deliver 
some packages he had for you. I was greatly 
struck with your appearance; but, having 
been deceived so often, I had become wary of 
myself. Being of an independent turn of 
mind, 1 did not order my baggage to Colonel 
Marshall’s, but engaged a room at the hotel, 
and proceeded to the colonel’s. A most cor- 
dial reception was given, and the evening sped 
away most delightfully. Your image occupied 
my thoughts. During our conversation, 1 man- 
aged to draw from the unsuspecting colonel 
your past history and future intentions. The 
more I learned of you, the deeper became the 
interest I felt for you, until I determined to 
make your acquaintance, that I might study 
your nature and feelings. With this interview, 
I frankly confessed to Colonel Marshall the 
uncommon interest you had awakened in me. 
He did all in his power to encourage it. But 
wishing to satisfy myself, we concocted to- 
gether the plan which I adopted. I was to 
retain only my second name, which is the 
name of my mother’s family, and become an 
humble schoolmaster, while he was to treat 
me with the politeness due to a stranger. 
was at first captivated by your beauty, when I 
came to look down into your mind and heart, 
and discovered the hidden stories of the one 
and the trusting affection of the other, my 
thraldom was complete. 
me was that my love would not meet with a 
response in your breast. The disparity of 
years, the circumstances by which I was sur- 
rounded—a stranger, and unknown to you— 
filled me with apprehension. I will not at- 
tempt to describe my wretchedness, until I 
ventured to tell my love. The rest you know, 
my own Nellie. Once more let me entreat 
your forgiveness for the stratagem that has 
completed my earthly felicity, by convincing 
me that I am loved for myself alone. Is it 
granted, dearest?” 





Ifl | 


The fear that haunted | 


Nellie’s joy was too great to find utterance 
in words, but Seaforth read his forgiveness in 
the beautiful orbs that were raised to his. 

The next day Mrs. Bronson arrived, under 

escort of Colonel Marshall, upon whom Sea- 
forth had imposed the delightful duty of ex- 
| plaining all. Seaforth’s connections and ac- 
quaintances being among the elite of the city, 
Nellie was at once introduced to those circles 
of taste and elegance where her accomplish- 
ments and refined manners so well qualified 
| her to shine. 
Asa Benedict, Seaforth’s felicity is complete. 
| Whether his happiest moments are spent in 
| the gay world, where the grace and loveliness 
| of his beautiful wife attract so much attention, 
or at the romantic cottage at P , Which 
he has purchased, enlarged, and beautified in 
an exceedingly tasteful manner, the reader 
may judge. Two things, however, are certain: 
First, Seaforth did not make his will on his 
wedding day ; and, secondly, if indigent single 
gentlemen calculate on a maintenance from 
him, they will be most egregiously mistaken, 
as he has entirely changed his views with re- 
gard to their support, which he once deemed 
so philanthropic. 











PROVIDENT PEOPLE. 


BETWEEN extravagance and meanness, reck- 
less waste and ‘“‘the good old gentlemanly vice”’ 
of avarice, lies that middle term of providence, 
which, like all middle terms, is so difficult to 
hit with precision, and is so valuable when hit. 
Indeed, providence is one of the essentials of 
self-respect ; just afmo man whois improvident 
—flush with money to-day, run dry to-morrow ; 
| now “treating” all his friends like Fortunatus 

playing at general hospitality, now borrowing 

from the poorest, with.no difference in reality 
| between him and a roadside beggar—can un- . 
derstand the meaning of the term, or know in 
the smallest degree wherein true self-respect 
consists. Among the impossibilities of human 
action is that of doing any substantial good to 
the improvident. No amount of money short 
of a perpetual shower of gold filtering through 
all the pores of their expenditure would keep 
them well provided. Set them on their legs as 
often as one may, they are sure to topple over 
again into the muddy misery whence they have 
been placed ; and all their debts discharged in 
| the spring have repeated themselves, maybe 
| with additions by the autumn. No lessons of 
| hard experience make any impression on them. 
| If the way by which they travel has led them 
| twenty times into the. heart of a morass, on to 

the brink of a precipice, they nevertheless go 
along it with eyes wilfully blinded and minds 

of false tranquillity for the twenty-first. The 

rule of life by which they have their being is 
, that of self-indulgence, and, whether it brings 
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them to ruin or not, they persist in following 
it. Small wonder, then, as human nature is 
constituted—but to be deplored all the same— 
that their friends grow tired of this perpetual 
help which never really aids, of this incessant 
rescue which never saves. It is trying to ladle 
out the ocean with a spoon, they say, to fill up 
a quaking moss with barrowfuls of garden 
mould, to extinguish a raging fire with sheets 
of brown paper. The improvident grumble 
lustily. Helped more than any one else, they 
have more complaints to make against the cold- 
ness of friends and the cruelty of the world 
than any one else; and when they have ex- 
hausted the patience and the means of those 
who have put themselves to all sorts of trouble 
and denied themselves all sorts of gratification 
to assist them, they offer themselves as objects 
of universal commiseration on the plea of their 
pressing need and the selfish indifference of 
society. For, sad as the truth is, it is none the 
less real that misfortune does make men often 
unjust, bitter, unconscientious, and almost al- 
ways ungrateful. Itisso hard to keepin mind 
efforts which have failed—to remember help 
which has not done substantial good—to be 
grateful for failure, even if we ourselves, by 
our own folly, have produced that failure! 
Human nature is very weak on all sides, and 
the improvident, unfortunately for themselves, 
have no strengthening buttress anywhere. 

If all this is true of the improvident, the ex- 
act converse may be said of the provident. No 
man’s fortune is so safe from harm that he may 
not at times be reduced to the lowest ebb, and 
that by no fault or folly of his own. The bat- 
tie of life must needs bring temporary disaster 
to all the fighters, however @trong. To those 
who are secure there is no Dattle at all. Out 
in the press and the struggle even the bravest, 
the most wary, may be brought to their knees. 
Sickness, with loss of actual funds in hand and 
of the potential by loss of work—misfortune of 
that irresponsible kind against which no dili- 
gence can provide, and which no astuteness 
can foresee—the unexpected ruin of agents ne- 
cessarily trusted, as one’s lawyer, one’s trus- 
tee, one’s banker, and the like—all these are 
the hard blows which may fall upon the clever- 
est, the boldest, and overwhelm them so that 
there shall be no recovery without help; but 
with that help their entire reinstatement, and 
in all probability matters put on a firmer basis 
and a higher level than before. 

This help brings with it no sense of humilia- 
tion, beeause it is only help, not almsgiving. 
Seeing that they must of necessity refund this 
loan, give back this aid, if they would still be 
of those who respect themselves and claim re- 
spect from others, the provident are self-deny- 
ing, careful, industrious ; and so, by grace of 
conscience and greatness of self-control, justify 
their friends’ trust in them, and make that 
temporary aid no permanent loss to the aider 





and of permanent good to themselves. It can 
be done—can always be done if only the will is 
there to do it. It is not often, though, that the 
provident need even temporary crutches. The 
main object of their social lives is to stand alone. 
They havea wholesome horror of the possibility 
of dependence, and know that oftentimes, with 
the best will in the world, that which looked 
like an oaken staff is only a broken reed under 
trial, and that dependenée on its staying power 
results in fracture and a pierced hand. So they 
trust to themselves alone; saving here and 
there, not by meanness but by self-restraint : 
Nitle by little rolling up minute margins from 
small earnings that they may have a firm and 
solid base on which to fall back, a haven 
wherein to take refuge if foul weather comes 
on and they are forced out of their course, a 
good oaken staff of their own which will serve 
them well so long as a fibre remains. Provi- 
dent people save out of incomes so meagre as 
to apparently scarce float them above the shal- 
lows of starvation. If they have one hundred 
dollars, they spend ninety-nine, and are by 
just so much before the world and their own 
masters. The improvident spend one dollar 
over, and thus are by so much the property of 
the man to whom they owe that impossible dol- 
lar. There have been fortunes as well as ruin 
made before now out of beginnings as humble 
as that one dollar saved or spent; and at all 
events, passing by the amount, the principle 
remains intact, and is the one by which the im- 
provident fall and the provident rise—by which 
the former become helpless, dependent, and on 
every one’s hands that will accept them, the 
latter potentates in their degree, gaining power 
and retaining atall times independence. There 
is so much pleasure in helping the provident! 
think the kind-hearted and wisely-judging. It 
is like putting out philanthropy to good inte- 
rest—and the rate of interest is the determining 
quality of everything in these days. Helping 
the improvident, on the contrary, is like fling- 
ing one’s human care into the gulf of an in- 
solvent company, buying shares in a rotten 
concern, sinking a shaft in a barren or worn- 
out claim. But to help those who help them- 
selves is to sow good seed that brings forth 
abundant harvest, and to buy in a rising mar- 
ket a cheap outlay and profitable returns. 
And this is quite true, and good sense into the 
bargain. But, for all that, we would putina 
kindly word for the poor ruined improvident, 
those coats so desperately and so continually 
out at the elbows, those rags and tatters of 
misfortune self-generated. 

If we were to consider only the profitable in- 
vestments of our philanthropy, it is to be feared 
we should end by cultivating selfishness only, 
under the name of benevolence; caring more 
to take credit for our good work in the rein- 
statement of A and B, than to do the absolute 
right irrespective of the result. And surely 
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the absolute right is to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, and help those who need, whether they 
are profitable or unprofitable, of the indepen- 
dent by nature or the pauperized by habit. 

It is usual to relegate providence or improvi- 
dence to the working classes only ; of whom 
the rich, meaning those who have to help, are 
too much inclined to judge solely by this ine- 
quality or demerit. A man may be a loving 
‘father and a good son, a clever workman and 
an honest fellow, but if he is improvident, 
spends his wages as he gets them, and lays-by 
nothing for the rainy day so sure to come, he 
is accounted a man of no worth, and his im- 
providence is made the scapegoat whereon to 
bind the sins of his whole class. But if he is a 
gentleman given to outrun the constable, to 
live beyond his means, or to show more taste, 
hospitality, sanguine hope in business—what- 
ever the special rock, may be whereon he has 
made shipwreck—than he is warranted by his 
banker’s book, he is gently judged and ten- 
derly pitied for the most part (unless his friends 
have lost money by him, and then he is con- 
demned without hope of mercy), and that sha- 
dowy thing called ill-luck has to bear the brunt 
of his failure. Again, a provident workman 
may be a surly fellow enough; but if he is 
careful and saving, and gives his children a 
good start from the springboard of his own ad- 
vancement, his worldly success is held in lieu 
of all spiritual grace ; and the fact that he has 
never come to the poor-house or gone on to the 
society is accounted to him as a virtue which 
condones any amount of rude temper or sullen 
ways. On the other hand, a provident gentle- 
man has to steer very close to clear himself 
from the ugly suspicion of niggardliness. If 
the rich do not like to pay rates to suppert the 
improvident poor, neither do they like to forego 
pleasures to assure the provident of their own 
class in the coveted amassing of a fortune. It 
belongs to degree to spend on such and such 
matters, and balls and dinners and at-homes 
come into the necessity of a gentleman, the ac- 
companiment odbdligato of station. This is only 
saying that we have more selfishness as a rule 





than consmeration for others or conscientious | 


judgment of difficulties; and that we are too | 


ready to measure a man’s worth or worthless- 
ness according as we ourselves are affected, 


rather than by the absolute good or evil of his | 


act. Nevertheless providence, which is not 


| 


| 
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| 
| 
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} 
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meanness, is a grand quality wherewith to | 


work through the world; while improvidence 


ing through a heap of chaff, by which no cohe- 
sion is possible, and no stability attainable. 
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| adds strongly to the dear delusion. 


A SUMMER IN ARCADIA. 


BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


Il. 
DIARY OF ADA RATHBONE HAMILTON. 
June 14th, 1872. 

I HAVE been a week in this most delightfal 
valley. Coming from the city with its over- 
powering heat, its incessant noises, its hollow, 
artificial life, its deceptions and masks—how 
grateful it is to sleep soundly under blankets, 
with no noises more harsh than the distant fall 
of the river, the croaking of frogs, and the 
whispering of the aspen leaves at my window, 
to disturb my shattered nerves. I beg his par- 
don! there is one other sound that ‘‘stirs the 
drowsy ear of night’’ from its peaceful slum- 
ber; yet even this is soothing to an ear accus- 
tomed to harsher sounds. I am speaking of 
my musical friend, the ‘ whippoorwill,’’ who 
begins regularly at eight o’clock in the evening 
and at half-past three in the morning, his clear, 
ringing cry of “‘ Whippoorwill! whippoorwill!’’ 
and keeps it up for at least fifteen minutes 
without ceasing. Whata strange bird it is, to 
be sure! The sounds are so much like the hu- 
man voice as to be almost. startling at the first 
hearing, transporting me to the land of Faery, 
and causing a hundred imaginings to arise in 
my brain. Can it be that he is prince, laid 
under a spell by a wicked elf, and who can 
never assume his true form till some “fair 
ladye’”’ will take heed to his pleading and give 
him a sound whipping? And if I were to do 
this, would I find in the enfranchised prince, 
the hero of whom I so often dreamed in my 
childhood? And would he cause a castle to 
arise in the beautiful valley, in which we might 
forever abide—never, never again trusting to 
the false city and its false life? Ah, Mrs. 
Hamilton, you forget that you are no longer a 
child! The old spell of dreaming comes over 
me as I sit by the window to-night, listening to 
those weird notes, with the moonbeams light- 
ing up the valley, and throwing the mountains 
into grand relief. I hear once more my moth- 
er’s voice, as she tells me the old-time tales of 
fairyland, while the voice of the whippoorwill 
And once 
more I ask, ‘‘ Does he wish to be punished for 
some sin committed in the ages gone, by one of 
his ancestors? Perhaps they have, at some 
distant period, been so wicked as to kill an 








| aged parent or helpless offspring; and the sin 
is like water thrown on sand, or the wind sweep- | 


of the parent is to be visited upon the children 
until some human being shall take the bird at . 
his word, and give him the punishment he asks 
for. And yet—I for one, do not believe in this 
mode of punishment. I believe that our God 


Wiser men mingle mirth with their cares, as | is a just God, as well as a kind, loving parent ; 
a help either to forget or overcome them; but | and I know that my Father will never punish 
to resort to intoxication for the ease of one’s | me for the sin committed by my great-great- 


mind, is to cure melancholy by madness. 


grandmother, a century or two ago! 
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O bird of the might! And so you will go on 
from age to age, puzzling the wisest brains, like 
the immortal sphinx, ‘“‘ With the old question on 
her awful lips,” always asking, and _ never an- 
swered. And yet, after all, is not this a type 
of every human life below? What soul has 
ever had its questionings fully answered, or its 
plaintive pleadings to meet a response, entire 
and satisfactory ? 
We are spirits clad in veils; 
Soul by soul is never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 
Sometimes a flash of recognition meets our 
longing gaze, and we feel as if we remembered 
the perfect friendship in some previous state 
of existence ; but it is brief and soon vanished, 
like the mists upon the brow of the mountains 
over yonder. And then the question will come 
to our lips, why may we never understand the 
mystery of life?—its longings that may never 
be fulfilled—its hopes that may never meet 
fruition. 
Why were we born to live 
A few short, weary years; 
And why to every joy must give 
A double meed of tears? 


Why were we born to hope 
And see our hopes decay, 

And then in darkness blindly grope 
For a little glimpse of day ? 


Why were we born to pour 
The soul’s deep feelings forth, 

To see them borne from the fairy shore 
To the farthest ends of earth 2? 

Why were we born to love 
With feelings so intense, 

When every changing breath may move 
The heart’s dear idol hence ? 

Why were we born with minds 
To search for hidden lore, 

When death floats to us on the winds 
And all our thought is o’er ? 


Why does the spirit long 
And grasp for earthly fame, 
When in the innumerable throng 
So few have won a name? 


And what is worth the name 
When all our sense is fled ? 

Will the dear spirit feel the flame 
Enkindled o’er its dead ? 

The soul still reaches out 
For what it cannot gain, 

And cries in anguis!: and in doubt 
“In vain, in vain, in vain !’’ 


But hush! an answer comes 
Across the rolling deep: 

‘* These are not your abiding homes— 
Here ye but dream and sleep.” 

And these more precious words: 
“Not here ye reach the goal; 

Here ye but stretch the expanding chords 
Of an immortal soul. 


“ Your loves are but a taste; 
Your friendships but a dream; 
Your greenest gardeus but a waste; 
Your sunlight but a gleam. 





* But when the heavenly tide 
Breaks full upon your soul, 

Your heart-life shall be satisfied, 
Your half-life shall be whole!” 


Ah, my beloved Diary! Here I can povr 
out my thoughts and feelings, unquestioning 
and unquestioned, and to one so utterly alone 
upon the earth, this is an exquisite delight. 

These mountains are a constant pleasure to 
me. Iam awakened at daylight by my feath- 
ered friend above spoken of, and by the notes 


| of the meadow-lark, the robin, the quail, and 


the pee-wee. I draw my curtain and lie for an 
hour feasting my ear with the music of the 
birds, and my eye with the glory of the moun- 
tains. The mists clothe them at first as with a 
blue, gauzy veil, almost hiding them from view ; 
but at the approach of the sun-god these are 
folded back in separate garments, and the 
mighty hills stand in unclothed beauty and ma- 
jesty, awaiting to receive his embrace. Mean- 
while, the misty garments, folded close, are 
swiftly carried adown the valley by invisible 
servants of the air, and laid away for future 
use in the recesses of the mountains, or lifted 
up, to rest in some celestial wardrobe in the 
skies. Oh, my mother! what grand legends of 
giants and ogres, of god and goddesses, could 
you not improvise, were you here these beauti- 
ful mornings, looking upon the mountains with 
your child! And yet I am sure that your eyes 
rest upon even lovelier valleys than this, and 
that you dwell forever upon the heavenly hills 
of God. 

This valley is shut in by the ‘everlasting 
hills,’ watered by a beautiful river and by 
hundreds of fine springs (many being of pure 
white sulphur and chalybeate waters), and 
peopled by descendants of fine old Virginia 
families, who cherish legends of their ancestry 
for generations back, and who still retain, ina 
great degree, the old-time manners and customs 
of the courtry. The spirit of progress has 
never yet crossed these mountains. The hurry 
and worry, the toil and moil of the busy, bust- 
ling north and west, are here unknown. Be- 
ing forty miles from railroad communication, 
even Fashion, that bird which wings its way to 
the uttermost parts of the civilized world, pays 
us but “angel visits, few and far between.”’ 
The simple, uneventful life, the delightful air 
aud the perfect quiet speak peace and rest to 
my soul—overburdened with the wish of city 
life, and trampled beneath the unbridled sway 
of human passion. 

The streams are filled with trout and other 
fish, the mountains with wild turkeys, pheas- 
ants, quails, and squirrels; while, in their dis- 
tant fastnesses, deer, bear, and wolves still 
abound. And yet we are not one hundred aad 
fifty miles from the capitol of the nation. Talk 
of going to the far west for beautiful pictures ; 
the mountains of Virginia hold enough in their 
embrace to furnish American artists for a hun- 
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dred years. Talk of going to Colorado for 
hunting and fishing! these mountains are filled 
with game, and the eold, sparkling streams 
with fish. 





July 28th. 

I walk every evening, accompanied by Lucy, 
the little black-eyed daughter of the house, and 
by Mose, the little contraband, to a Sulphur 
Spring haif a mile distant, where I drink the 
health-giving waters, ‘without money and 
without price.”” I board at an old farm-house, 
built a hundred years ago, beautifully situated, 
and surrounded by scenery as rich and varied 
as the heart of an artist could desire. My host- 
ess is a quiet, soft-spoken lady of good family ; 
and her house is a model of neatness. Here, 
indeed, one may find rest and health, neither 
of which are to be had in a crowded watering- 
place. I find a great pleasure in the flowers 
of this lovely region ; for they are of great va- 
riety and grow in profusion. Among those I 
have seen are the “fringe tree,’’ or white ash ; 
the laurel, azalea, rhododendron, wild rose, 
eglantine, or sweet-brier; trumpet flower, or 
Virginia creeper ; clematis, or Virginia bower ; 
scarlet lobelia, searlet and purple columbine, 
snap dragon, blue and yellow violet, wild 
pansy, or crow’s-foot violet; forget-me-not, 
houstonia, or “innocence” flower ; with many 
varieties of lilies. 

The country abounds in natural curiosities, 
and some of the artists from the capital have 
found their way over the mountains and have 
discovered a mine of wealth and beauty amid 
the lovely scenes of nature. Mrs. Burton ex- 
pects a couple of these artists at her house this 
season, and, if possible, I will take a few les- 
sons in sketching, as this would be a source of 
pleasure for which I often long. I was never 
taught drawing save the little my mother could 
teach me, and copying some of these beautiful 
nooks would be a great delight. But—I won- 
der if [ am really deceiving myself? if I am 
not inwardly hoping for a little refined society, 
when I find myself wishing for the visit of these 
artists—I who have been thanking Heaven so 
devoutly ror the privilege of being ‘‘alone with 
nature and with nature’s God.”’ Ido not know 
myself. I believe it is as difficult to under- 
' stand one’s self as any other problem in nature 
or science. I certainly am content here, just 
with the mountains and streams, the birds and 
the flowers. Yet I know, nevertheless, that 
the human soul is never happy alone—that it 
will yearn for companionship among the love- 
liest scenes of nature. And yet that very com- 
panionship it is which often brings its bitterest | 
suffering—its most utter woe. Will I ever see 
true happiness in this world? such as I know 
must exist for me somewhere in the universe of 
God, if I could only find it. It seems to me 





that the possession of one relative—one dear | 


friend, who could think with my thoughts, and | 


comprehend my needs, would make me happy, 
without love. Love, after all that has been 
sung or said of it, is a most selfish passion, giv- 
ing little and asking all; and often wearying 
of its object almost as soon as it is sure of its 
possession. It will take great trouble to win 
this object; it will pierce the thickest walls, 
and almost move mountains to reach the be- 
loved one’s side ; yet once possessed, how little 
pains is taken to keep the love-links bright. 
Oh! I have seen so much of this, even in my 
short life, that the name of love almost seems 
a mockery. Phebe Cary was once asked if 
she had ever been disappointed in love. 

‘*No,’’ she replied, “‘ but a great many of my 
married friends have,’’ and a truer answer was 
never given. 

But I was thinking of the eoming artists. I 
hope, indeed, that they may be pleasant, intel- 
ligent gentlemen; but I also hope that they 
may both be old men, or at least married ones. 
Then I can enjoy their society in perfect se- 
curity, and without any need of self-question- 
ing. Icanask them toteach me, without either 
of them thinking that Iam angling for their at- 
tentions. This, indeed, would be pleasant. I 
could have companions to admire with me the 
glorious scenery of the valley—for artists are 
all worshippers of nature ; and each fold of the 
sunset clouds, each atmospheric change upon 
valley or mountain would be noted and com- 
mented upon by them. Yes, I begin to find 
that I count greatly upon the visit of these art- 
ists, and that my interest in humanity, after 
ail, is not dead. 

Mrs. Burton said, at breakfast to-day, that 
they would possibly reach the valley in a cou- 
ple of weeks. I inquired as to their names and 
ages. She replied that Mr. Reed was a man of 
fifty-five years, or more, but that she did not 
know his friend. He had merely written that 
an artist friend was coming with him, and that 
he hoped she would board him, as they could 
both occupy the same room, and it would make 
little more trouble. So she told him that he 
could come. 

There is a Mr. Cooper here, who has always 
lived in these mountains, with the exception of 
a trip West, of which he loves to talk. He is 
uneducated; but sensible enough, though full 
of the superstition which always clings to un- 
educated people. He has no family, and makes 
his home here, working when he pleases about 
the farm. Last evening, as we sat upon the 
porch, he told us of a man who had a cancer 
upon his chin, which he cured by binding liv- 
ing toads upon it. The toad would struggle 
fearfully awhile, and then die, when another 
would be caught and share the same fate. He 
declares that it really cured the cancer. An- 
other experience of his was the curing of dis- 
eases by laying on of hands, in which he most 
firmly believes. A certain kind of stones which 
are found in the fields he calls thunderbolts : 
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and he says he has actually seen them fall. 
Witches, too, are realities in Mr. Cooper’s 
mind, several cases having come under his es- 
pecial knowledge. An old Mother Twine lives 
in a slab house in the hills. It is about ten 
feet square, and is without any sign of a win- 
dow. I saw it myself when we took a drive 
last week. This poor old soul is said to prac- 
tice her arts upon any one for whom she con- 
tracts a dislike. A young married woman was 
very much afflicted, and declared that she was 
bewitched. She insisted on her husband draw- 
ing a picture of the old woman upon a board, 
and then shooting it with a silver bullet. He 
did so, and the old creature’was seen for many 
weeks after that time, with her face bundled 
up. Another neighbor had his hogs bewitched. 
One having died in a fit, the owner threw it 
upon a burning log-heap, when Jo! a neighbor, 
cognizant of the circumstance, visited the old 
sorceress and found her lying in her squalid 
bed, fanning herself furiously, though it was 
mnid-winter. Upon asking if she were ill, she 
replied that “she was burning up with a fever.” 
Riding upon a broomstick,charming the churn 
to prevent the butter from coming, and many 
other wonderful things, are believed to be done 
by this miserable and poor old woman. 

The young ladies in this region are also some- 
what imbued with the superstitious beliefs 
taught by the old “black mammies,” and 
brought down from the early settlers of. the 
Jand. One who visited here a week or two 
since,’was telling how she told her.fortune with 
a ball of yarn. She threw it from an upper 
window at ten o’clock in the evening, and 
wound up the yarn without speaking a word. 
The test was this: She would be sure to see 
either her coffin or her future husband. She 
wound and wound, becoming more and more 
nervous with every thread upon the ball, and 
at last she saw—a man’s hat rising slowly up- 
ward toward the window! Certain that the 
‘‘man”’ was under it, she dropped her ball, 
gave a scream, and ran from the room, only to 
find the occupants below convulsed with laugh- 
ter. The gentleman of the house had overheard 
the plans of the girls, and having mounted his 
hat upon a pole, had slowly raised it toward 
the window, being himself concealed in the 
bushes below. 

There are several haunted localities also 
hereabouts. A house in which Mr. Cooper 
resided was infested with strange noises, like 
the ticking of many clocks. A house over in 
the “gap” of the mountains near has one 
haunted room. But the ghost is rather a 
harmless one, the only damage he ever does 
being to pull the bedclothes off, whether or no, 
from any one bold enough to attempt to sleep 
in his especial quarters. One lady of education 
and intelligence, who visited the house deter- 
mined to sleep in that bed, had the covers 
withdrawn twelve times before she was con- 





quered. She had examined every part of the 
room, fastened windows and doors, but the 
ghost cared little for that, and at last drove 
her defeated from his stronghold. The family 
occupying the remainder of the house are 
never disturbed. 

There is a place in this same gap called the 
**Black Slash,’’ which it is dangerous passing 
at night. One is sure to be struck upon the 
breast by a hard substance, while one’s horse 
is fearfully frightened. 

In a place called the ‘‘Cove” is a very deep 
pool of water, in which a young woman once 
drowned herself. This spot is haunted with 
strange dancing lights, and some are said to 
have seen the form of the unfortunate girl, 
‘‘with pallid cheek and hollow e’e,” walking, 
after midnight, around and around the fatal 
pool. 

The inhabitants of the valley are all well-to- 
do, and some of them very wealthy; but the 
*‘hill-people” are very poor and utterly igno- 
rant. Two of these came on foot last week 
a distance of six miles, carrying in their arms 
a fawn, caught in the mountains a few days 
before. It. had struggled till its ankles were 
skinned, where the chords bound its tiny feet 
together. It must have been very laborious 
bringing it so far; yet this brother and sister 
carried the little beauty all this distance, and 
then walked home again, considering them- 
selves very fortunate in selling it to Mr. Bur- 
ton for two dollars and a half. It is a lovely 
and graceful little creature, and bids fair to 
become a great pet. 


July 5th. 

Yesterday Mr. Burton drove us twelve miles 
to “‘Howard’s Lick,’’ one of the finest White 
Sulphur Springs in Virginia, but so cut off 
from railroad communication as to be very 
little used. This water is not only very 
strongly impregnated with pure white sulphur, 
but it is almost ice-cold—a rare and grateful 
quality in mineral waters. This spring was 
much frequented before the war by the wealthy 
families of the South Branch Valley; but the 
cabins are falling to decay, and the hotel, 
though professedly open, is oceupied by very 
few, as the accommodations are poor. Orkney 
Springs, a few miles distant, is much patron- 
ized. This is yellow sulphur, and very strong. 
Twenty-five miles north of us are Capon 
Springs, which are thronged every season with 
visitors. Pembroke is near, but is now in dis- 
use, though the waters are very fine. Rock 
Enon, thirty or forty miles from Winchester, 
is thronged with visitors, chiefly from the capi- 
tal; and many other springs abound in this 
region. Almost every farm has its sulphur or 
chalybeate spring, and on a farm a mile south 
of us is one, of the strongest sulphur water, 
with a supply sufficient for hundreds of people. 
But it bubbles up in an open field, without a 
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tree or shelter above it, and is not visited by a 
human being, perhaps, once in a month. 

So, with all the advantages of lovely scenery, 
fine waters, and a climate unexcelled in the 
world, this valley is truly a second Eden to 
one so long pent up in the city. Life here 
and life at a fashionable watering place are so 
different—as different as the garden of Eden 
from a hot-house. Railroads and northern en- 
terprise would bring about its physical devel- 
opment, and open its mineral and agricultural 
resources to the world; but with these would 


come a thousand ills, and with these would 


depart a thousand charms. City fashions and 
city airs would crowd in, with extravagance 
and show. Witches, and charms, and haunted 
houses would depart; and the old-time ease 
and simplicity would be gone forever. But 
even railroads could never change the delicious 
climate, which is perhaps, after all, the great- 
est attraction. Though almost midsummer, 
we draw our shawls closely about our shoul- 
ders when we sit upon the porch in the even- 
ing, and sleep soundly under blankets at 
night, while the denizens of the city are swel- 
tering with the heat at night, and at noon-tide 
sunstrokes prevail. But I must leave you now, 
my dear and silent companion, to write my 
story for the next month’s magazine. This 
self-imposed task, which seemed so irksome at 
first, has grown to be a pleasure greater than 
I had ever hoped to find. True it is that an 
active mind can find enjoyment in almost any 
situation in life. Many of the greatest works 
were penned in the shadow of prison walls. 
How much more delightful to sit here, with 
the “‘mountain-pillars of our God” lifted in 
glorious majesty around me, and the rich, 
green foliage, and rippling streams whispering 
and murmuring above and beside me. 


July 9th. 

To-day I sit, with my two little friends, in a 
grand gorge of the mountains, a mile from 
home, with a lovely and rapid stream dancing 
and dashing along beside me on its gladsome 
way, till, reaching the mouth of the gap, its 
waters issue forth to enter upon the toils of 
earth. Two mills, one fer sawing lumber, the 
other for flour, are driven the year through 
by this happy and industrious little stream, 
before it empties its waters into the river be- 
low. The glad music of this lovely mountain 
brook overflows my soul, and I strive to set it 
to the rhythm of words, with which I close my 
book for to-day. This glen will doubtless 
prove a great attraction to our artists when 
they reach the valley, for a hundred beautifal 
pictures are hidden in its cool and mossy re- 
treats. The artists again! Ah, me! Why 
will I dwell so much upon their coming? 

O bright mountain stream, 
With your rich, sparkling gleam 





A-lighting the dark like a magic sunbeam! 


With musical plashing, 
And diamond-like flashing, 
Over moss-covered rocks with your fairy feet dashing. 


Far away up the glen, 
Where the footsteps of men 
Never go, you are born in a cool, mossy fen; 
Where the rich fern is growing, 
And fairies are sewing 
Their seeds, brightest flowers on the greenwood be- 
stowing. 


How bright and how free, 
Like a child in its glee, 
You dance o’er your rocky path right merrily, 
Till I wish I could count on 
A fate like this fountain, 
A living its life in the gorge of the mountain. 


How you murmur along, 
Like a dream or a song— 
A free song of Nature—elear, musical, strong; 
Through green mossy covers, 
Through sweet meadow clovers, 
And where bright laurels blush like the cheeks of 
young lovers! 


Where the dark walls arise 
Almost up to the skies, 
I look down on your beauty with constant surprise ; 
And as a bright maiden, 
With blushes o’er-laden, 
I name you the houri that blesses my aiden. 


Yet you rush out at last, 
With your weakness all past, 
And join in the toil which to earth clingeth fast; 
With your young strength you labor, 
To make bread for your neighbor, 
And send him rejoicing to the sound of your tabor. 


On and on, from the dawn 
Till the twilight is gone, 
And through the long night time your music flows on ; 
With its ripples like laughter, 
Its soft flowing after, 
And its patter like raindrops above the rude rafter. 


When the world is asleep, 
And the gentle stars weep, 
And the pale, anxious moon her soft vigils doth keep, 
You are merrily singing, 
And tinkling and ringing, 
To the night-birds and stars your sweet melody 
bringing. 


Till at last when the rose 
Of the bright morning glows, 

You sink in the river that oceanward flows; 
While behind you a blessing, 
A tender caressing, 

A sweet In Memoriam your grave-sod is pressing. 
And the work you have done, 
And the praise you have won, 

Still shall live in your children afar from the sun; 
While so long as to ocean 
Their bright waves keep motion, 

Your memory shall live in my warm heart's devotion. 


—_ ese 


IF some are refined, like gold, in the furnace 
of affliction, there are many more that, like 
chaff, are consumed init. Sorrow, when it is 
excessive, takes away fervor from piety, vigor 
from action, health from the body, light from 
the reason, and repose from the conscience. 
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THE MINISTER’S WEDDING. 


BY M. A. B. 








Ir is difficult to believe any human affection 
more complete than Julia and Anna Benson’s. 
To me their love was a beautiful poem nestling 
down in my heart, but refusing to rise and live, 
lest the reality should be a feeble reflection, 
mocking the creatures that gave it birth. Like 
a perfectly married pair, both strong in their 
individuality, they were yet so essentially one 
that you found a separate analysis of their 
characters unpleasant. It was like a heartless 
divorcement of the ‘perfect music from the 
noble words.”” Whether the all-absorbing love 
which alone is said to unite two souls would 
have unclasped theirs from each other’s em- 
brace, I do not like to speculate. Yet—pardon 
my perverseness!—I think, with a throb of 
pleasure, how, before the stronger passion 
came to either, to mar, to cool, or in any way 
to change their love, death separated them. 
It is a sweet picture to recall the last time I 
saw them together. I] was standing in the 
ticket office at D station. Anna, always 
the more delicate of the two, exhausted with 
the previous night’s packing—for they were 
going to New York to spend the holidays— 
was resting her head on her sister’s shoulder. 
Julia supported her waist with one arm, and 
lovingly passed her fingers over her cheek, or 
bent and kissed her brown hair, whispering, 
softly, ‘‘ My poor tired sister !”’ 








Truly, Herbert's last words were not lover- 
like. He advised Julia to be vaccinated soon 
as they reached New York, adding that the 
report current that there were many cases of 
smallpox there, was doubtless well founded, 
though New York papers were wisely silent 
on the subject. Anna’s cheek blanched. Ju 
lia looked brave and fearless, and passed. her 
protecting arm around her sister’s waist. For 
herself, she feared nothing; and that strong, 


| faithful arm would do its utmost to keep Anna 


out of harm’s way. 

The cars whistled, and we stepped from the 
platform. If cars were prophetic sentient be- 
ings, how they would groan under the weight 
of misery they bear away, or the joy soon to 
be turned to mourning! 

Two weeks passed before we received any 
communication, when one of Julia’s character- 
istic letters arrived. Its naivette and wonder- 
ing enthusiasm over all that was novel to her, 
would have surprised a more travelled mind, 
to whom the world and its curiosities have be- 
come a stale, flat, tiresome story. But its keen 
criticisms, the sharpness lost in the glow of 
womanly tenderness wherever a human soul 
was concerned, showed that her wonder was 
not ignorance. Herbert expressed his surprise 
as weeks rolled on without further communica- 
tion. ‘For my part, I did not expect such 
letters as Julia’s to come frequently,” I said. 
Yet, sharing his alarm, I suggested a telegram. 

A week passed, and it was unanswered, and 
the day appointed for their return arrived. 


Their love was too evident, and their most | Mrs. Brown, their landiady, whose house ad- 


open demonstration of it too natural, to offend. 
Between the office of soothing her wearied sis- 
ter, and rhapsodizing about the anticipated glo- 
ries of New York, Julia was listening to Cousin 
Herbert's instructions concerning checks, tick- 
ets, and changes of route. Cousin Herbert 
was our minister, and not a small force in our 
village. Ile was a man of the St. Paul type of 
character. His courage and hopefulness for 
oné who appreciated both the grandeur and 
awfulness of life were simply marvellous. But 
the mystery lay in his sublime faith. Like St. 
Paul, his utterances were bold and convincing, 
and, like him, too, in the face of all his good 
works and the praise of the world, to himself 
he was ever the chief of sinners. Between 
him and Julia existed, not a Platonic, but an 
Emersonian friendship, which, it seems to me, 
is only a kind of unconscious love, a beautiful 
bud, so fully satisfied with its folded leaves 
and undeveloped fragrance, that it does not 
dream of the intoxication of the full-blown 
rose, till evening dews or perhaps a gentle 
shower from heaven fall upon it. Down to its 
very heart sinks the heavenly message that 
there is life, full glorious life, undreamed of 
yet, for it, and it opens its face to God’s bright 
sunshine, and sends its closed-up fragrance to 
the world. 


joined our own, swept and garnished their 
room, filled the vases with flowers, threw 
open the blinds, and invited in the bright sun- 
shine. There is always a solemn stillness 
about an unoccupied room. It seemed un- 
usually marked that day. The birds flitted 


| through the honeysuckle, peeped in at the win- 





| and sadly behind the hills. 
| came up the walk, handing me a note from 


dow, and flew away without as much asa single 
chirrup. The four-o’clocks opened their sol- 
emn eyes; the sun seemed to sink more slowly 
A messenger 


Cousin Herbert. 


**T may tell you, Miriam,” it read, “that I 
have waited for this day in agonizing suspense, 
hoping for their arrival, or the explanation of 
this alarming silence. The train is due at six. 
An unquestionable duty calls me from town 
immediately. I shall be able to return only in 


| time to fill the pulpit to-morrow, when I shall 


see them at church, no doubt, and blush for my 
foolish fears. Your cousin, HERBERT.”’ 


In a half hour the train whistled, and soon 
after the omnibus rumbled by Mrs. Brown's 
door without stopping. I allowed the gate to 
close heavily, and leaned against it in a kind 
of numbness, absently looking up the road at 
a slowly advancing figure, clad in fresh mourn- 
ing, though how I knew this I cannot tell, for 
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I seemed to be seeing without observing, till 
the lady opened Mrs. Brown’s gate and en- 
tered. The step was feeble, yet styangely like 
both Anna’s and Julia’s. ‘Only my fancy,” 
I said, as I turned and entered my own door. 
After supper I ran over to Mrs. Brown’s, and, 
passing up the hall, paused at Anna’s and 
Julia’s door. What blind fancy caused me to 
rap, I cannot tell; buta voice answered rather 
sadly, I thought, but quite distinctly, ‘Come 
in!” 

I entered. The room was quite dark, but 1 
could discern a presence—the figure 1 had seen 
enter the gate. 

** Miriam !”’ 

It was Julia’s voice, but strangeiy altered, I 
thought. 

“You have something fearful to tell me, 
Julia. What is it?’ I asked, as she twined 
her arms around me. 

‘‘Miriam, my Anna is dead!” 

We sank down on the low couch in silence. 
She answered my pressure by allowing her 
head to fall on my shoulder; not in tears or 
agony, but as a tired child seeking rest. She 
told me calmly of Anna’s death. As soon as 
the physician had pronounced her disease 
smallpox, she had taken her to the infirmary, 
and nursed her through eight days of agony, 
when her sufferings ceased. 

‘‘Ah, Miriam!’’ she said, “I thanked God 
when I saw the pallor of death come over her 
face, she had suffered so. Dear child! In 
spite of that horrible malady, her death was as 
beautiful as her life. Her voice returned be- 
fore she died, though she did not speak. Mere 
words could not have expressed the unuttera- 
ble yearning I saw in her face as she clasped 
my hand and held it to her heart; but her voice 
broke forth in a strange song, and in that I 
felt all her love, her sorrow at parting, but, 
more than all, the certainty of the happiness 
awaiting her. The unearthly sweetness of 
that song will sound in my ears forever. I 
hear it wherever I turn. When the cold clods 
fell heavily on her coffin, it came and stifled 
the sound, and kept my heart from breaking.” 

A long silence ensued, after which I found 
voice to ask, “Julia, why did you not come 
hone to us immediately after Anna’s death ?’’ 

‘Because I felt that I should not escape the 
disease. I fear I craved to die as Anna did, or 
to die in any way, just to be with her. God 
knows why I lived through the horrible mal- 
ady.’’ 

I started in surprise. ‘‘ And you were ill in 
that great city, in the care of strangers, and 
did not write for us, your nearest friends—for 
me or Herbert?” 

“Hush !’’ she said, in a hoarse whisper. 

*“O Julia! What has my life proved to you, 
if you think I could hesitate to peril it in a 
eause like that? How can I forgive you?’’ 

“But you will forgive me, dear, when I tell 














you that, instead of dying, you might have 
lived to carry through long weary years of life 
a face like mine.”’ 

She struck a match. 
fell full upon her face. 
wondrous beauty was gone. 
mass remained. 

I sat with her till late in the night, and 
then Jeft, promising to call for her on my way 
to Sabbath-school next morning. When we 
reached the church, I proposed to Julia that, 
contrary to our usual custom, we should spend 
the morning out of the class, in a remote cor- 
ner of the room. I knew the plan would 
please her, though she was too severe with 
herself to have adopted it, except at another’s 
suggestion. Mrs. Gray’s infant class was seated 
before us. One tiny creature, three years old, 
arose to recite her catechism. 

‘*Eva, who made you?”’ 

““Dod,”’ said the child, looking down ad- 
miringly at her pink shoes. 

‘*Why did He make you?” 

‘“‘For His own dlory,”’ and she proceeded to 
count the buttons on her precious pink gaiters. 

‘Dear child!’ said Julia, who had been lis- 
tening with interest. ‘‘ Those are mere words 
to her. Little she understands the grandeur 
of their meaning.”’ 

“No. One would suppose she thought God’s 
glory was to wear pretty shoes, and count the 
buttons on them. It is, indeed, a grand truth, 
Julia. ‘For hisown glory. It makes the pos- 
session of a gift so fearful that I am half the 
time divided between an intense longing for 
genius and self-congratulation that 1 have 
none.” 

‘Yes, I understand. A woman of genius 
must fear herself, for, although she is a favored 
child of God, life and death hang upon the 
manner in which she uses her gift.’’ 

**Yes; and I must say there is the same 
flavor of consolation in the absence of minor 
gifts—beauty, for instance.’’ 

There was a slight tremor in her voice as sho 
replied, “If God gives us beauty to reflect his 
glory, how are we to understand the with- 
drawal of the gift, I wonder ?’’ 

“T cannot believe it ever happens, except 
where is some stronger means of reflecting 
God’s glury—the heart or the intellect; or it 
may be that for the perfection of character.the 
patient endurance of some trial is needed. 
Heavily as the rod falls, dear, He knew you 
could bear it nobly.”’ 

She clasped my hand, and as it lay on the 
folds of her black dress, it was bathed with 
her falling tears, a pure baptisin I have never 
forgotten. 

As Herbert failed to arrive in season, the 
church service was delayed somewhat past the 
usual hour. I was first made aware of his 
presence by Julia’s starting, and nervously 
grasping my dress. 


The flare of the light 
Not Julia’s face; her 
Only a disfigured 
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“In the image of God made he man,” was 
the text. 

In his earlier ministry, Herbert’s sermoxs 
often glowed with a delicate tint of Ruskin, or 
flamed forth in the burning dreams of Richter. 
But to-day it took its coloring from no other 
mind. It seemed to leap from his brain, in- 
voked by some present inspiration. How it 
glowed and sparkled! But, ah, me! after all, 
it was only the glories of the outward man he 
was painting—‘“the human face divine ;” and 
I grew heart-sick, thinking of the dear marred 
face under the heavy crape veil. That face, I 
could see through the black barnier, had grown 
heroically calm. But it was more the calm of 
a stern resolve than of resignation. 

I took the thread of the-discourse, and began 
to wander in thought amid the fugitive senti- 
ment of that immaculate love-letter in ‘Les 
Niserables,’’ called “A Heart Under a Stone.”’ 
What train of association guided me I could 
not tell, till I came upon the passage, ** Woe, 
alas! to him who shall have loved bodies, 
forms, and appearances only. Death shall 
take all from him. Try to love souls, and you 
shall find them again ;” and then it seemed I 
had been groping in search of this sentiment. 
But I was startled from my listlessness by 
hearing the minister express the same thought. 
A common one, it is true; but the coincidence 
surprisect me, and riveted my attention. But 
from that point I cannot reproduce the sermon, 
even in fragments. The impression alone re- 
mains. It did not seem to be uttered. It was 
like picture painting. The canvas was held 
up, and each eye was reading for itself in silent 
wonderment. The grand object of man’s 
creation breathed through it all. All outward 
perfection was lost in the glories of the heart 
and soul. But the idea seemed to be on rapidly 
moving canvass. Surely the finest stroke of art 
is, through-the mortal and visible, to make us 
conscious of #:e immortal and invisible. The 
iinister was painting a soul. Yet, whatever 
nfay have been the beauty and strength of the 
sermon, I confess it left me in no Christian 
frame of mind. My heart was in a tumult, 
and kept erying out, ‘You have preached 
your sermon. Let us see if you will act it. 
Fair words that men say, ‘Love souls and you 
will find them again.’ Let us see if you will 
recognize those same souls when the temples 
they dwell in are disfigured, and the outward 
beauty gone. Ah! if I were a man, I would 
show you heroism. No physical deformity or 
blemish should repel me from the soul I 
valued.’”’ I did not know that in the very act 
of exulting over heroism, heroism is lost. It 
remained for Herbert to show me this. 


He sat resting his head on his hand, gazing 


toward us while the congregation dispersed. 
Julia would have followed them, but I laid my 
hand on the pew door and detained her till all 
had left but ourselves. The church was a tor- 





| 








ture chamber, and it seemed for the moment 
the rack and thumb screws had arrived when 
Herbert arose and approached us. Julia raised 
her veil. I expected to see him start, pause, 
or look surprised. He did none of these. He 
came deliberately forward. Ah, me! I would 
not, if I could, interpret the language of.his 
eyes. I know my womanly instinct caused 
me to turn away, It seems to me I fled from 
the church, but I suppose 1 simply walked out, 


| as that would have been the more natural pro- 


cedure. As I stepped from the threshold, I 
heard a sob from Julia re-echo in the empty 
church, and £[ knew—no matter what I knew. 

Sabbath passed and Sabbath night came very 
much as it always had in our quiet little village. 
Evening service, too, passed as usual, except 
that the minister’s voice seemed to have gained 
a wonderful depth and melody, and the glow 
on his face was like an autumn sunset; sad 
but deep, full, and satisfying. I glanced at 
Julia. Did you ever see two faces, totally un- 
like, under the influence of the same strong 
feeling strangely resemble each other? It was 
thus with Julia’s and Herbert's face that night. 
They tell us that after years of long association 
a likeness to each other grows in the face of hus- 
band and wife. It is doubtless true of a choice 
few, and the fact involves a question of psy- 
chology. 

I thought Herbert and Julia seemed to have 
grown old from their morning's experience ; 
but this thought and all others that might 
have followed in its train, were interrupted by 
the close of the last hymn, and by Herbert’s 
coming down the aisle and pausing at our pew. 
He whispered something to me that made me 
startin glad surprise. Julia took his proffered 
arm, and, approaching the altar, they knelt, 
while Mr. Gray, who had sat in the pulpit dur- 
ing service, after the customary prayer, per- 
fornred the marriage ceremony. There were 
no kisses nor congratulations. Only a general 
feeling of good will. There were no cake nor 
wine and wedding presents. Only perfect 
peace andtrust. Of course there were looks of 
surprise exchanged at an event so sudden and 
unforeseen, even by those most intimately con- 
cerned. Of course Rumor felt a little outraged 
that she had been thus deprived of many a 
pleasant evening of gossip over a comfortabie 
cup of tea at a neighbor’s, where the minister's 
wedding might have been discussed and ar- 


| rangedinacompetent manner. But those who 





knew Herbert best were conscious that not 
the event, but the apparent haste of it grew 
out of his character. If Julia’s life had con- 
tinued tranquil, though their marriage, doubt- 
less, would have been inevitable, their court- 
ship, instead of lasting but a day, would have 
been more after the usual manner of court- 
ships. First her sorrow aroused the slumber- 
ing confession ; and then I am told he read in 
the heroic calm of her altered face a resolution 
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never to impose on him its marred beauty. Tle 
feared to see the sun rise on a resolution which 
Julia believed implied duty to another. 

Time satisfies us in many things. It corrects 
or confirms our theories, establishes or shakes 
our faith. Julia’s and Herbert's life is passing 
in the grand harmony of united aims ; and the 
veriest crone of the village, as she wipes her 


spectacles, knocks the ashes from her pipe, and | 


prepares to discuss the minister and his wife, 


does not find nor wish to’ find any fitness in | 


the proverb, ‘‘Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.”’ 
ee 
MUSINGS. 


BY A. E. COLBY. 








SUNLIGHT and shadow throw quaint forms 
across the open threshold, as if to give me fresh 
musings. 
hills before the incoming light of day; and 
hear the welcomings from glad nature re-echo 
among the half-hidden valleys. Thoughts of 
opening ways in life, like the siftings in the 
gold-tinted mists of morning, come stealing 
over my soul. Strange -fancyings of Elysian 
scenes, where peace reigns in sweet serenity, 
and perfect day, in endless cycles rolls, lull the 
spirit to quietude. The bright and shining 
past unfolds its long-kept secrets; entrancing 
scenes bring back afresh the unremembered 
years, and all of youth’s and ntanhood’s fairest 
skies shed their glories over the green fields of 
memory. Friendship’s ties, long broken, are 
again united in fervent will and love; youth’s 
companions warm my close embrace, and all 
the dear scenes of childhood seem mirrored in 
the circle of my vision. New motives fill the 
mind ; desires and regrets crowd upon the soul, 
succeeded by a ealm of peace; and the swelling 
tide of thought rolls in grandeur through the 
realms of endless worlds. Earth seems tri- 
umphant over every ill; and I rest for one 
brief spell in the sweet valley of sunlight and 
peace, where the fresh bloom of nature and the 
laughing skies make life a time of love and 
tranquillity. Nostorm-clouds break the ethe- 
real blue of heaven; no rugged steep, no tow- 
ering cliffs, no surging sea or desert waste to 
check my flight, as onward my hurrying feet 
would lead my wondering sou]. Far up in the 
emblazonry of dazzling suns and worlds of 
effulgent light I hail the perfect peace which 
longing mortals crave, and tread upon the 
eternal shore unknown to wreck or storm. 
The cadence and harmony of sweet song, the 
fulness of the time, overflow the heart with 
rapturous bliss, and with a sense of deep emo- 
tion thrilling through my soul, my wandering 
thoughts are gathered back to earth; and in 
sweet music, like a lay from some far-off hid- 
den dell, lawaken to share the brightness and 
revel in the din of the half-spent day. 


I see the veil of mists embrace the | 


A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 
A TALE OF 1866. 


BY MRS. KE, A. DOANE. 








‘*So you may just as well make up your mind 
to consider the engagement broken off, and say 


” 


: 
| no more about it 


‘*But, mother, I told him that 1 loved him, 
and’’— 

‘And now you must tell him that you have 
| changed your mind; or that you never loved 
him, or—oh, dear! Louisa, have you no tact?’’ 

**And I do love him, mother, with all my 
heart.’’ 

‘Now, Louisa, listen to reason, and stop that 
sentimental twaddle. He has lost every cent he 
had in the world! Yow have nothing, and 
neither of you could earn your salt in any re- 
spectable way. What can you do?” 

“T can wait for him, mother—wait until he 
gets into business, and’’— 

“‘And while you are waiting,-I must dress 
| you, and take you about with me, because you 
are the eldest, and your sisters must stand in 
the background and lose their chances. How 
selfish you are, Louisa !”’ 

‘*But, mother, I would not want to dress; I 
would stay at home, and be only too happy to 
yield my place to Laura.” 

‘That is not to be thought of. We must keep 
up appearances; so write immediately, as I 
wish you to, or let me see him, and dismiss him 
for you.” 

‘““No, mother, if it must be, I will see him 
myself.’’ 

‘That will do no good, Louisa; you will let 
him talk you over to his views of the matter, 
and it will all have to be done over again.’’ 

*‘O mother, mother, mother! do you know 
what you are doing?” cried the unhappy girl, 
holding her throbbing temples with one trem- 
bling hand, while the other clutched her knee 
convulsively. ‘‘ You are killing me!’’ 

The awful emphasis of this agonized heart’s 
cry was such as would have sent a chill through 
| even a stranger’s being; but the mother, in her 
| triple armor of natural and acquired callous- 
| ness of heart and soul, worldliness and selfish- 
| ness, looked calmly and unabashed on this 
| boundless misery. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself, Louisa. I 
cannot understand your passion for getting up 
| these senseless scenes,’’ she remarked, placidly. 

‘QO mother! O mother!’’ and the daughter 
looked as if she was indeed dying, as she 
crouched at the feet of her moral executioner, 
‘let me be happy a little while, only a Jittle 
| while. Who knows! something may happen— 
| he may get rich—I may die. Only alittle while, 
| mother—a few weeks, a few days.’’ Her tremu- 
, lous, husky voice died away in a long, shivering 
sob, and not five minutes later she lay before 
| her mother a prey to violent hysterical convul- 
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sions. She was carried to her room, the doctor 
was sent for, and when her lover came the 
mother (not Louisa, who was raving over her 
lost happiness, with ice on her head,) received 
him. 

What passed between them it is useless to 
relate at great length. She was hard and un- 
scrupulous; he was proud and hot-headed. 
She gave him messages from Louisa that 
Louisa had never sent, and he accepted them 
as genuine, and commented angrily on them. 
But, before he gave her up forever, he deter- 
mined to make an earnest appeal to her affec- 
tion and sense of honor, for the pretty, gentle 
girl was very dear to the high-spirited young 
fellow, who shrank from the mere thought of 
what his life would be without her sweet com- 
panionship. 

He called on her three times, and each time 
he was told at the door that Miss Louisa was 
too ill to see him. ‘A pitiful lie!’’ he ex- 
claimed, bitterly, the third day, ‘“‘she won’t see 
me.’”’ Alas! it was a pitiful truth, and as for 
sceing him, poor child! if she had, she would 
not have known him. 

“‘Congestion of the brain—very critical con- 
dition—sad case,”’ muttered the old doctor, day 
after day, when the mother implored him to 
save her ‘dear daughter.”’ “She may recover, 


but’’— Once out of the house, and out of hear- 
ing, he ended his sentence, ‘but no thanks to 
you.” 


Many weeks passed by before Louisa could 
be pronounced,convalescent ; and inthe mean- 
time a letter came for her and was read and 
destroyed by her mother. It was from her 
quondam betrothed, begging her to be true to 
him and to her better self; begging her to wait 
and trust his love to conquer circumstances, 
A more manly, affectionate letter could not 
have been penned; but the only sentiment it 
drew from Mrs. Dross was—“‘Stupid trash! I 
wish he would take no for his answer, and leave 
the fool of a girl alone.”’ 


“O Laura! O Laura! I never broke my en- 
| gagement ; I never would have broken it—it is 
| all mother’s work. Oh, I shall die; 1 shall 
die !’’ 

Laura looked at her sister with wide-eyed 
wonder, but as the truth began to dawn on her, 
she put her young, strong arms around the 
poor girl, and poured her warm sympathy inte 
the bitter cup of sorrow. 

“T will find him for you, dearest; he shall 
know tire whole truth—your life shall not be 
ruined. IT will”— 

‘But mother; she will be so angry with you. 
Oh, how could she do it! how could she?’’ 

“Dear Louisa, mother will not dare to be 
angry with me, for—can you bear some good 
news?—I am engaged to Arthur Fleming. It 
happened while you were very ill—too i! to be 
told anything ; and I am so happy, dear.” 

“Tam so glad. ‘Will Arthur go to John for 
me—for your sake, dearest, tell him to go for 
your sake, and he will go—and beg him to come 


tome? O Lanra, what do J care for poverty; 


who could be poorer than I am just now?” 


**Gone to the war.”” Poor, much tried heart, 
it staggered and fainted under the weight of 
that dreadfulanswer. ‘‘Gone to the war, with 
no word of farewell for me—gone, gone /’’ 

Of the weary days that followed, or that in- 
tervened between the one on which she heard 
that he had gone, and the one on which she 
read his name among those of the ‘“‘dead,’’ she 
never spoke but once, and that once she said 
to her husband (a kind, good man, a widower 
whom she married to get away from her moth- 
er), “It seems to me, when I think of it, that 
the sun never shone, but yet it did in a strange, 
unnatural way. Can you imagine a dead sun 
shining pale and cold, and a dead woman, who 
feels dead looking at it, and time abolished ; 
and yet life enough in the dead woman’s being 
to be conscious of the wearisomeness of having 
outlived all that made het what she had once 





At last a day came when Louisa was brought 
down to the parlor, with all the pretty hair, | 
that had once been her lover’s pride and de- 


been ?”’ 
‘*Hush dear,” he answered, gently; ‘Such 
feelings most people have had at some period 


light, cut short, and the beautiful bloom of her | of their lives ; but, thank God, they cannot last 
cheeks gone. She did not dare to ask her | long. The very nature of sorrow is against 
mother the questions that were surging in her | their lasting long; for sorrow is selfish, and, 
poor, weak mind ; but as soon as she was alone | therefore, too self-conscious to be long apa- 
with her sister Laura, they burst forth with a | thetic.” 
feverish energy that startled that young lady. | She madea good wife and a good stepmother. 
“Laura, have you seen John lately? Is he | A younger man, one who had not, like herself, 
well? is he sorry that I have been so ill? Has | buried a first love, might have missed some- 
mother seen him ?”’ | thing in her, might have rebelled against the 
“My dear Louisa, of course he has not been passionless calm of her affection; might have 
here, since you broke off yourengagement with wished that the beautiful head that rested so 
him ; and I must say that after the shabby way | often on his shoulder in the long winter even- 
in which you treated him, if Lvere him I would | ings, had less of weariness in its gentle droop ; 


not trouble myself much about you, ill or well.” 
And Laura, with whom her sister’s lover had 
always been a great favorite, snapped her scis- | 
sors vindictively. 


but her husband was satisfied. 

One day, when they had been married about 
a year, she was looking in a shop window, and 
moved a little to make room for a man who, 
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like herself, was trying to get a good view of a 
picture. Glancing carelessly at her ehance 
companion, she caught his eyes fixed on her 
face, with an expression of unutterable love 
and sorrowin them. ‘‘John!’’ she exclaimed, 
eagerly, gladly putting out her hand in wel- 
come. ‘ 

He had thought that she would faint, that 


she would be frightened, that she would doubt | 


his identity ; but he had never imagined that 
she would just shake hands with him, and look 
up into his face with indescribable happiness 
beaming from hers. 

“You are not afraid of the dead come back 
to life, then ?”’ 

“Afraid? Why, when I saw you I forgot 
that you were dead, it seemed so natural to see 
you alive.” 

They moved away together, and she seemed 
so lost in the joy of seeing him, that he could 
not bear to be the one to remind her that be- 
tween them lay a gulf deeper than death. 

“O John!” shesaid suddenly, and stood still, 
“T had almost forgotten all that has passed 
since last we talked together. John, how can 
I tell you? O God, how can I tell you?”’ 

“You have nothing to tell me,” he said, 
gently. ‘I know all; I spent yesterday with 


Fleming and his wife, and they told ine every- | 


thing. This morning I called on your mother, 
but she was ‘too ill tosee me,’ ’’ and he laughed 
bitterly. ‘‘ Afterall, itis justas well,’ he said 
in a minute, “for she is still your mother.’’ 

They had reached her husband’s house, to- 
wards which she had mechanically turned her 
steps, and there she halted. The brightness 
had all left her face, and a look of deep dejec- 
tion had taken its place. 

‘Tam glad that you know everything,’’ she 
faltered, ‘‘and I hope—no, I cannot hope that 
you will be happy without me; but, John, it 
inust be good-by now forever; only—only’’— 
speech failed her, and she sobbed audibly. 

He rang her door-bell for her, and wrung the 
poor trembling hand that she extended in fare- 
well, aml with a ‘‘God bless and comfort you,”’ 
for her, and a curse deep in his heart for her 
mother, he rushed away and left her alone, so 
wretched, ah, so wretched! 

Next morning a note was handed to her hus- 
band, it ran thus :— 

DeAR Str: I need not tell you that I still 
love the one who is now your wife. You know 
how lovable she is; you know how we were 
cheated out of our happiness; but there is no 
use in thinking of that now. My death would 
be a blessing to us all, so to-morrow I return 
to my regiment, and the chances are that I 
shall never come home, for wherever I can 
meet danger I shall go, and some day I shall 
undoubtedly fall. Then, when I am gone, tell 
her that I loved her to the last. I remembered 
that she was your wife, and I checked the cry 
of love that filled my heart to bursting to-day. 

temember, then, that I did so, and that she 
was my only love; and give her my dying 


greetings, kindly and tenderly some day when 
the sun is shining, and she can bear a little ill 
news, for I know that it will be ill news to her, 
= and loyal wife that she is. Forgive me 
or laying on you these unpleasant obligations, 
and believe me, dear sir, with deep respect, 
Yours very truly, JOHN REID. 


‘‘A noble man!” exclaimed the not less no- 
ble man to whom that note was written, and 
ever after he spoke of John Reid to his wife 


| as people speak of heroes—with enthusiasm. 





And she was happier than she had been 
when she thought him dead, and when she felt 
that he was a mere name to her husband, for 
now she could read of his brave deeds and 
brilliant exploits in the papers, and speak out 
her gladness in his glorious career. Not that 
she was altogether reconciled and resigned to 
the dreadful wreck of her happiness ; that she 
never could be; but it seemed sweet to her 
that somewhere in the same world he was liv- 
ing, with loving thoughts of her treasured in 
his heart. 

A time came when she held a baby boy in 
her arms—a beautiful boy—and her husband 
said, ‘‘Shall we call him John, for our hero?”’ 
She answered him so gratefully that he felt 
almost a pang of envy, but he thought, ‘I 
loved my darling wife, just as she loves John 
Reid ; and if she cannot give me the first fruits 
of her heart, I must remember that I could not 
give her mine.”’ 


Summer hadgcome, and Louisa was settled 
in the country with her family. Every day 
her boy claimed a larger share of her time and 
affection, and he even occupied her thoughts, 
to the exclusion of many other things. She 
still followed with interest the movements of 
the army ; read with delight all that the papers 
said in praise of her quondam lover’s reckless 
courage ; praying for him morning and even- 
ing with religious enthusiasm. Butacry from 
her boy, and where were the papers and the 
prayers? 

One evening her husband came home, look- 
ing sad and anxious, as one who had bad news 
to give; but it was not until they sat together 
under the trees, she holding her precious baby 
on her lap, and he caressing her lovely head 
that had lost much of its weary droop, that he 
told her of her loss. 

“Dear,” he said, very gently and tenderly, 
stroking the golden’hair from her pure brow, 
‘*yvou take great pleasure and comfort in your 
boy. You are happier for having him to 
love.”’ 

“Oh, I love him so much! Sometimes I 
think that I never really loved anybody or 
anything until now, though I ought not to say 
so to you, who have been so good to me; so 
good that I can never pay you back.”’ 

“It more than pays me back to see that 
happy expression that your face so often wears 
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now. The boy #8 beautiful. See how he seems 
to notice me !”’ 

“Do you want to hold him? You can fora 
minute, if you like, and I will look over the 
papers.”’ 

“The papers; the papers; I believe I forgot 
to bring them out; left them at the office.’ 
But, though her husband tried to deceive her, 
fumbling in his pockets for the news that he 
purposely withheld, he could not do so.” 

‘*What was in the papers ?’’ she asked, nerv- 
ously, with a sad presentiment in her heart. 

‘*Louisa,” he said, desperately, ‘‘can you 
bear some .bad news this beautiful evening, 
with the boy on your knees to comfort you?” 

“Was it about John? Is he—is he’’— 

‘My poor child, our friend is dead/ He fell 
doing bis duty. By and by you shall see the 
papers; but I wished to spare you the shock 
of reading them unprepared.’”’ 

She hid her face in one hand, and soon tears 
trickled through the fingers and fell on her 
baby’s face. Her husband did not try to con- 
sale her, for he had known deep grief himself, 
and he knew how little words of sympathy 
avail in the first anguish of a great loss. But 
the baby, who only knew that he was uncom- 
fortable, had no compunctions on the score of 
delicacy, but intruded on his mother’s sorrow 
with a lusty yell. 

It would be difficult to say what Mr. Golding 
expected; but when he saw Louisa dry her 
eyes, and smile a wintry smile on her boy, a 
look of intense relief settled, on his face. 
‘‘And yet this may be only the calmness of 
despair,” he thought. ‘‘I will wait a few days 
before I give her the message he left with me, 
for it might only increase her grief to-night, 
though later it will give her a melancholy satis- 
faction. Next day he thought that she looked 
very pale, and her eyes were constantly filling 
with tears; but she went about her ordinary 
avocation with a calmness, and even cheerful- 
ness, that astonished him. ‘Is she keeping 
up for my sake?” he wondered, “‘or’— He 
did not say it even to himself, but he blushed 
for joy that it might be, it might be, that the 
germ of a new love was gradually expanding 
in her heart, as wel! as in his, and that this 
loss was no more the loss of the being most 
important to her happiness, most dear to her. 


The sun was shining, birds were singing. It 
was only a week since she had heard that 
John Reid was dead, and yet Louisa was sing- 
ing, too; singing blithely and merrily to her 
boy. Her husband watched her with anxious 
tenderness. ‘Surely,’ he thought, ‘‘ her cheer- 
fulness is genuine. She could not act so 
well.” 

‘Louisa, what is that you are humming ?’’ 
he asked, aloud, looking out on the piazza 
where she was sitting, half hidden by the 
vines. 





“Don’t you know? ‘The Brook;’” and 


again she sang— 


“*T murmur under moon and stars, 

In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever!’ 


* How strange it, seems, when one thinks of 
it, that the little brook, whose whole current 
we can turn, will, after all, outlive us!” 

“Yes, it does seem strange; and yet how 
many, many things outlive us! We even out- 
live ourselves, in our words, our deeds, and the 
affections we have inspired. And this reminds 
me, Louisa, of a promise I must redeem ;’” and 
as gently and kindly as he eould he gave her 
the message intrusted to his honor and grati- 
tude—‘‘ When I am gone, tell her that I loved 
her to the last.”’ 


She received her greetings from the dead 
with the solemn hush with which believers re- 
ceive a holy sacrament. There was no loud 
outburst of grief, not many tears; and, before 
evening came, only a quiet, subdued manner 
marked her as one to whom the day had brought 
a special pang. When her baby had been 
sung to sleep, rocked on her breast, she wan- 
dered out under the trees, and communed with 
her own heart. Looking back only two years, 
she saw herself a girl strong in her affections, 
but of a weak will. She had loved John Reid 
as much as she was then capable of loving, and 
she had lost him, as much through her physical 
and moral weakness as through her mother’s 
scheming. Then, she had believed him dead, 
and a remorseful grief had rankled in her 
mind, breeding self-upraiding and rebellion 
against God’s will. ‘‘I ought to have said, 
‘Mother, you shall never part us. I will never 
give him up. I hold my engagement as sacred 
as a marriage.’ Then he would not have gone 
to the war—he would not be dead!’ Such was 
her waking and sleeping thought in those 
dark, bitter days. Sometimes the hardest part 
of all seemed his not knowing the truth—his 
not knowing that she loved him. ‘If he could 
only come back just to say, ‘Louisa, I know 
how it all happened; I know that in your 
heart you were true to me,’ I could bear my 
sorrow cheerfully, and even be happy again— 
sometime in long years to come.’”’ And when 
at last she married, the remorse and longing 
to be forgiven by the dead was still so strong 
in her that it blinded her to the new love that 
was growing in her heart—growing for that 
man who had sorrowed as she sorrowed, but 
who, nevertheless, lived bravely and cheer- 
fully, and tried to make her a happy wife. 
But, from the day on which she met John Reid 
‘* face to face,’’ as she had often wildly wished, 
and he told her, with no renewed vows of love, 
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that he knew ‘‘everything,’’ and treated her 
with the kind tenderness of one whose heart 
had not turned from her altogether, she found 
that the clouds had cleared, and she was 
happy. Happy ina calm, quiet, unquestioning 
way, that did not ask the wherefore of its own 
existence. She still told herself that she loved 
John Reid, and that their lives had been 
blighted. But when her boy was born—who 
did she ask for first of all? ‘‘ My boy’s father.’”’ 
Motherhood had made a woman of her. She 
was a wife—no longer a lovesick girl, brooding 
over a lost love. It was as a happy, loving 
wife and mother—a woman blessed beyond 
her brightest girlhood’s dreams, that she wept 
for John Reid that starlit night; and, shall it 
be said? she wept more for pity than anything 
else. She pitied him for having loved her so 
well, and for having gone out of the world 
without tasting half of its joys. She thought, 
‘if he had lived a few years longer, he would 
no doubt have loved and married some gentle, 
pretty girl, and (though he would never have 
forgotten me, or our ill-stared engagement, 
any more than I shall ever forget him) he 
would have been as happy ia his new love as I 
am in mine.’’ 

“Louisa! Louisa! the dew is falling. You 
had better come and sit on the piazza.’’ 

She obeyed that dear voice’s summons with 
cheerful alacrity. 

“What have you been thinking about, little 
wife, all alone in the starlight?’’ 

“I have been thinking,” she said, dreamily, 
‘“‘of all that has happened in the last two 
years; of what I used to be, and what I am 
now. I have been thanking God for having 
given you to me, when I so little deserved you. 
I have been thinking of poor John, too, and 
wishing that he might have lived to be as happy 
in a new affection as I am in yours.”’ 

‘‘Are you happy with such a cross old fellow 
as Lam, darling?” 

“Yes, very,”’ she answered, emphatically. 

**And you love me a little ?’’ 

‘*More than words can tell you.”’ 

“Then J also thank God; for, Louisa, if I 
gave another all the spring flowers of my heart, 
to you I have given its autumn treasures—on 
you I will lavish its golden harvest.’’ 

‘“*My death would be a blessing to us all.” 
Was it? Or was the sacrifice made in vain? 


—_ a 


THE world never keeps faith with the heart 
that trusts it. Its promises of happiness are 
perpetually broken. Take it for what it is 
worth, and set your affections on what is worth 
more. 

No statue that the rich man places ostenta- 
tiously in his windows is to be compared to the 
little expectant face pressing against the win- 
dow-pane, watching for his father, when his 
day’s labor is done. 
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AUTUMN EVENING. 
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THE sun sinks slowly in the west, 
The wind sighs through the vale ; 
Soft twilight steals o'er ocean’s breast, 
And leaves float on the gale. 
The Year seems lovelier in decay ; 
The woods of various hue 
Reflect the tints of dying day, 
Seen through Heaven's field of blue. 


The lone crags gleam with tender light, 
By sunset glories kist 

Ere yet the cool, voluptuous Night 
Veils them in tawny mist; 

The cony hides gray rocks beneath, 
The squirrel seeks his rest— 

Nor list the hounds on distant heath, 
But seek a perfect rest! 


I love the hue that autumn gives 
Her dying plants and leaves, 

And cherish long the plaintive song 
The forest-spirit breathes ; 

They tell of hopes that childhood knew— 
Of dreams that long since tied ; 

They tell of love that fadeless grew 
Around the saintly dead. 

They breathe a song of other days— 
A low and plaintive air— 

Till thronging come familiar lays, 
And echo softly where 

Within the chambers of the heart 
They once so fondly stole, 

Like guests ne’er ready to depart, 
They linger in the soul. 


How lovely is the tenderness 
That autumn throws around 
The saddened heart, in gentleness, 
As leaves fall to the ground! 
Throbs there a heart that would not melt 
As olden memories creep, 
All laden with deliciousness, 
O’er which we love to weep! 


As o'er the weird olian lyre 
The passing zephyrs brush, 

And from its fine and trembling wire 
Their latest cadence gash; 

So o’er my spirit’s slumbering chords, 
If Memory chance to roll, 

There comes in dreamy, low love-words, 
Soft echo to my soul! 


And now she brings me dreams of one 
My early boyhood knew— 
One o’er whose newly-moulded grave 
But last year violets grew! 
Oh, how we love to twine our hopes 
And dwell on perfect bliss— 
Then weep to think that from Time’s shore 
Has fled all happiness! 


Now on my heart's unbroken shrine 
Her changeless love is thrown, 
While the bright frost-work gathers there 
Like moss around the stone ; 
I would not banish Memory out— 
My heart were parched too, 
As flowers upon some desert spot 
Would die without the dew. 


we 


He who can talk only on one subject is sel- 
dom wanted. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ROSE AND PANSY: CONE-WORK. 
THE materials are pine*and larch cones, 
beech-nuts and shells, acorns, lime-tree blos- 
soms, ete.; moss, thin and thick flower-wire, 
card-board, brown tissue-paper, amber varnish, 
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a small paint-brush, a small fine brush, thick 
gum or glue. 

To collect the materials found in wood and 
grove, autumn is the best time. We will ven- 
ture to believe that most of our readers who 
have from time to time had their attention and 
interest taken up by our patterns and direc- 
tions for using the treasures of the wood, will 
have a sufficient quantity of collected material 
in store, and those who have not, we hope to 
arouse to exertion and trial of this pretty and 
useful work. 

The cones must be cleaned with a brush so 
as to remove the dust, and laid in river water, 





to make the hard rind soft, so as to enable a 
needle or wire stalk to be put through. ‘The 
shapes must often be sharpened with the scis- 
sors for the different flowers. 

A dwarf pine-cone gives the inner petal part 


of arose; around this are grouped cone-leaves 
curved flat to the outside (of single leaves cut 
off a large pine cone) in reversed rows, till you 
have the required size; the two last leaf-circles 
must be bent over to the outside. Beech-nuts, 
pasted over with brown dyed moss, are used 
for the rosebuds. 

For the pansy, the two upper petals are cut 
off larch cones, the three lower ones of pine 
cones, and then tied on the wire stock around 
asmall fruit knot, taken from the lime tree; 
the black streaks coming out from the middle 
of the pansy petals are made with ink. 

Pretty bell-flowers are obtained from acorns 
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hollowed out, which, cut off to the half, are | semble natural flowers. Fine flower-wire, 
slit up and rounded off in four curves. A very | green tissue-paper, water-colors, gum, and cot- 
pretty small sprig is of beech-nuts; every | ton, are the materials needed. The feathers 
three and three glued together, and held by | must be cut to the shape of the petals shown 
pieces of wire. in Figs. 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17, gummed at the 
lower parts, and neatly fixed to the wire stalks 


epg | 
aR a a ae | with cotton ; then the stalks are covered with 
HAN meres WITH SCENT | paper. The stamens in Fig. 15 are of cut feath- 


| ers ; but the centre must be of cotton, first tied 


(See Engraving, Opposite Page.) up into a little bunch, next gummed, then 


Mabe of card-board, covered with blue satin, | dipped into silver-sand, and afterwards into 





quilted on the inside, plain on the outside, and ; yellowochre. The leaves and calyces must be 
edged with a silk cord. The bottles are in the | painted in two shades of green. Judson’s dyes 
corners. Thecovers turn back.- When closed, | will be found suitable for coloring purposes. 

make a complete cover. 





i 
Eo ea WATCH CASE. 
FEATHER FLOWERS: ROSES. THE engraving represents a watch stand; 


THE feathers of which these pretty flowers | the back is made with a box to hold the watch ; 
are made are those of common poultry. White | the front is made of wood ; the design 9n it is 
are preferable, as, with water-colors and a etched in lamp-black and Indian ink; the ini- 
camel-hair pencil, they may be painted to re- | tials are worked in silk and put at the back. 

' 
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Ww e have seen book stands made in this man- 
ner, but to save the expense of good wood and 
workmanship for etching on wood, the design 
was etched on card-board; the groundwork 


was filled in with lampblack, and then var- 
nished in imitation of ebony. This watch stand 
might be made in the same manner. 


— —_—sS-——itt—S 


WORK-BASKET FOR THE TABLE. 


Two dozen skeins of each of two shades of 
light violet wool; seven-eighths of a yard of 





very fine Cashmere, of a pretty French gray ; 
two or three sheets of thin eard-board; one 
yard of silk to match the Cashmere as nearly 
ax possible, if not violet or rose-color to con- 
trast with it ; about one-fourth of thin cloth of a 














beautiful light shade, and the same quantity of 
a rich dark shade of the green cloth ; four skeins 
of shaded green silk. Cut out six large leaves 
and four smaller ones, but leave the centres of 
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Fig. 1.—Veil. 


them (natural leaves are the best to copy for 
the shape); mark the veins of the leaves and 
stitch thei in chain stitch with shaded green 
embroidery silk (they need only be stitched as 
far as the work will show), place the leaves 
two in front, two behind, and one at each end, 
and the larger one on the top of the basket. To 
make the grapes, cut a thick piece of mill-board 





Fig. 2. =V eil. 


the size given, and wind into the hole as much 
German wool as you can of one of the shades 
of violet, then cut it along the outer edge, and 
pases a strong string along the inner edge ; when 
all is cut tie the wool as tightly as it is possible 
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to do, or, when combing the wool, a great deal 
of it will come out. Comb just the surface 
only with a large comb, then take a finer and 
a still finer, till the wool is quite softand fluffy ; 
cut it witha sharp pair of scissors into the shape 
of a grape, some larger and some smaller. A 
great many grapes will be required. Sew them 
on as shown in the engraving; but first of all 
cut two pieces of card-board eight inches wide 
by thirty inches long, and three ovals eight and 
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chenille are gummed on. It is finished with 
two rows of pearl edge, with a line of beads in 
the middle. 


————— 


UMBRELLA CASE. 


THE case, which is intended to contain four 
umbrellas or parasols for travelling, is made 
of strips of Holland joined together, and orna- 


Fig. 1. 





half inches wide by eleven inches long ; cover 
the long piece neatly with the Cashmere, and 
measure the distances where the grapes are to 
come. The leaves will require a great deal of 
neat sewing at the edge; then make a stem to 
each bunch of grapes with a thin stiff cord, 
place it on as shown in the engraving, and 
stitch it over with brown embroidery silk, sew 
on the grapes as shown in the engraving, line 
the top with gray or violet silk and trim with 
violet cord; the oval at the bottom to be cov- 
ered inside with silk, and outside with cloth 
and sewed into the band. 


al 











VEIL, 
WITH BORDER OF TUCKED NET, ORNAMENTED 
WITH CHENILLE AND BEADS. 
(See Engravings, Opposite Page.) 
THE shape of the veil is shown in Fig. 1; a 
small piece of the border in the full size in Fig. 
2. The thick part of the border is formed by 


running tucks in the net. The little dots of 
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mented over the joins with a small pattern in 
embroidery, the design for which is shown in 
the full size in Fig. 4. Fig. 2 shows the em- 
broidery for the buttons; Fig. 3 the mode of 
making and binding the bottom of the case. 
This, of eourse, is in a greatly reduced size. 
The pointed pieces joined to the bottom will be 
easily copied from design Fig. 1. The top of 
the case is buttonholed in small scallops. The 
slide, into which a piece of sarcenet ribbon is 
run, is covered with a strip of the border shown 
in Fig. 4. 


i = 





GLOVE-BOX. 
A CARD-BOARD box will serve for the foun- 


dation. This is covered outside with puffed 


| satin, and inside with scented wadding, cov- 
| ered with quilted satin. 


The top may be of 
velvet or satin, embroidered with purse silk. 
The top is finished with a ruche of quilled rib- 
bon. 
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MADE of wool, with netted heading, and 
balls at tle end. It is suitable for mantles or 
overdresses, 


Fre. 1 shows the case open; Fig. 2 closed. 
The outside is of American cloth, bound at the 
elges with braid, and fastened by a band of 


elastic. The inside is of Holland; it is fitted 
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FRINGE. with pockets, in which to put tubes of color, 
paper of different sizes, ete. Elastic bands hold 
the brushes. The case is fastened by a band 


of broad elastic. 





Fig. 1. 





ARTIST'S CASE. THEY who are in the greatest spiritual danger 
seldom manifest any spiritual anxiety. If a 
man exhibits the slightest solicitude about his 
soul’s welfare, he certainly has not outlived his 
day of grace. 
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Heceipts, Etc. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 


(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 


THE SLIPPER SERVIETTE. 
FOLD the damask in half and again in a quarter; 


! Fig. 1. 











fold the ends down towards you, leaving the centre 
in a point (see Fig. 1). Turn back the inner corners 
from the bottom (see Fig. 2). Turn the same cor- 
ners over twice in the same direction (see Fig. 3). 


Eig. 2. 





Turn the serviette around with the centre point to- 
wards you, hold it well with both hands (see Fig. 4), 
join the ends together under the centre point. 





PICKLES. 


To Pickle Onions (Silver-Sort).—Choose small but- 
ton onions, as near of a size as possible; throw them 
into warm water, which will prevent their affecting 
the eyes so much while peeling them. As they are 
peeled, throw them into a strong brine of salt and 
water, with a small bit of alum; let them remain in 
this till the next day, then put them on the fire, and 
boil them in it for a minute. Or, as they are peeled, 
throw them into milk and water; drain them from 


this when they are all done, put them into 
a jar, and pour the brine on them boiling 
hot; cover them close, and set them aside 
till the next day; drain, and dry them ina 
cloth ; put them into cold distilled vinegar, 
with a few blades of bruised ginger, some 
whole pepper, and, if approved, a little 
mace and sliced horseradish; keep them 
always well covered with vinegar; cork 
the jar close, and put it in a cool, dry 
place. 

Full-Grown Sort.—Peel and slice large 
onions, and sprinkle them with salt. To 
every gallon take about a dozen capsicums, 
either dry or green, slicing only a part; 
add a few cloves, some pepper and allspice, 
all whole. Put the onions into jars, dis- 
tribute the spices pretty equally among 
them, fill up the jars with vinegar; and set 
them in a pan of cold water over the fire, 
taking care that they are closely tied down 
with a bladder ; keep a wet cloth over them 
to prevent the bladder from bursting. In 
about an hour and a half the onions will 
be soft enough. 


Onions and Cucumbers.—To every dozen 
of cucumbers put three large onions; cut 
both in thick slices, and sprinkle salt over 
them. Next day drain them for five or six 


hours, then put them into a stone jar, pour boiling 

vinegar over them, and keep them in a warm place. 

Repeat the boiling vinegar, and stop them up again 

instantly, and so on till green; the last time put pep- 
per and ginger; keepin stone jars. The vine- 
gar is very good for winter salads. 


Garlic Pickle.—Steep a quarter of a pound 


of ginger in strong salt and water for five 
days, then cut it into slices and dry it in the 
sun; put it into a large stone jar with a gallon 
of the best white-wine vinegar. Peel one 
pound of garlic, salt it well, and let it stand in 
the salt three days; wipe it, and dry it in the 
sun, then put it into the pickle; add also a 
quarter of a pound of long pepper steeped in 
salt and water and well dried, one pound of 
mustard-seed bruised, and a quarter of a pound 
of turmeric. Shake these ingredients well in 
the jar, and add anything that it is desirable 
to pickle as it comes into season, salting and 
drying them previously in the sun. When 
# completed, the pickle should be kept a year or 
two before it is used. 


Cucumbers.—If full-grown, the small long 


sort are the best for pickling. Let them be 
fresh-gathered ; pull off the blossoms, but do 
not rub them; pour over them a strong brine 
of salt and water boiling hot, cover them elose, 
and let them stand all night. The next day 
stir them gently to take off the sand, drain 
them on a sieve, and dry them on a cleth; 
make a pickle with the best white-wine vinegar, 
ginger, pepper (long and round), and a little garlic. 
When the pickle boils, throw in the cucumbers, 
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cover them, and make them boi! as quickly as possi- 
ble for three or four minutes; put them into a jar 
with the vinegar, and cover them closely; when 
cold, put in a sprig of dill, the seed downward. 
They will be exceedingly crisp and green done in 





If very small, they should not be allowed to boil, as 
so strong a heat might destroy them. It will there- 
fore be sufficient to warm them; and when dried, 
they may be again put into the vinegar in which 
they had been originally placed, after it has been 


Fig. 3. 





this manner; but if they do not appear to be of a 
fine color, boil up the pickle the next day, and pour 
it boiling on the cucumbers. 

To Pickle Gherkins.—Choose. nice young ones, 
spread them on dishes, salt them, and let them lie a 
week, with a small bit of alum; then drain them, 
and, putting them in a jar, pour boiling vinegar 





cooled. As to spice, a little mace will improve their 
flavor, but no hot .pepper should be used. Those 
which are red underneath may also be used; but 
those which are black are too old, and only fit for 
broiling or to make catchup. 


To Pickle Mushrooms Brown.—Choose them older, 
but see that they be fresh, and of a nearly pink 


Fig. 4 





over them. Set them near the fire, covered with 
plenty of vine-leaves; if they do not become a tolera- 
bly good green, pour the vinegar into another jar, 
set it over the hot hearth, and when it becomes too 
hot to bear your hand, but still not to boil, pour it 
over them again, covering with fresh leaves; and 
thus do till they are as good a color 
as you wish. Asan additional reason 
for preparing them at home, it is, in- 
deed, well known that the very fine 
green pickles are made so-by tie 
dealers using brass or bell-metal ves- 
sels, which, when vinegar is put into 
them, become highly poisonous. 

If spices be not mixed among the 
pickle, put into the kettle, in a thin § 
muslin bag, allspice, mace, and mus- 
tard-seed, to every quart of vinegar 
in the proportion of rather less than 
half an ounce each of the former to 
one ounce of the seed. 

To Pickle Mushrooms White.—Take 
the very small buttons, clean and rub 
them with a flannel, then put them 


eolor underneath; clean, and sprinkle them with 
salt, put them in layers, and let them stand for a 
couple of days; then add some whole pepper, cover 
them very close, and put them into an oven for an 
hour. Strain otf the liquor, into which put cloves, 
mace, and allspice, and let the whole boil for a little 





SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 


into cold distilled vinegar, and allow it to come toa while. Put the mushrooms into the stew-pan fora 


boil very slowly: drain and lay them in a cloth till 
cold, and then put them into fresh distilled vinegar. 


short time, then take the whole off the fire, and when 
cold pot them, with the addition of a little vinegar. | 
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An excellent way to preserve the flavor of mush- 
rooms when being pickled is to rub them with a bit 
of flannel and salt, and from the larger take out the 
red inside; when they are black, they will not do, 
being too old. Throw a little salt over, and put 
them into a stew-pan with some mace; as the liquor 
comes out, shake them well, and keep them over a 
gentle fire till all of it be dried into them again; then 
put as much vinegar into the pan as will cover them, 
give it one warm, and turn all into a glass or stone 
jar: They will keep two years, and are delicious. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Eel Soup.—Take three pounds of small eels; put 
td them two quarts of water, a crust of bread, three 
blades of mace, some whole pepper, an onion, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs; cover them close, and stew 
till the fish is quite broken, then strain it off. Toast 
some bread, cut it into dice, and pour the soup on it 
boiling. A piece of carrot may be put in it at first. 
This soup will be as rich as if made of meat. A 
quarter of a pint of rich cream, with a teaspoonful 
of flour rubbed smooth in it, is a great improve- 
ment. 

Carrot Soup ( Without «Meat).—Take four or five 
large carrots, one turnip, three onions, and three 
heads of celery shred fine; put into a stew-pan with 
a quarter of a pound of butter, three cloves, some 
peppercorns, and a blade of mace; stir till it isa 


pulp; add half a pint of peas boiled to a pulp, two | 


anchovies, and three quarts of water; let it simmer 
two hours, and rub through a hair-sieve. If not 
thick enough, add a little flour and butter. 

Anrother.—Slice two good-sized carrots, two large 
anions, one large turnip, and one stick of celery; 
dredge flour over them, and fry till tender, with just 
butter enough to keep them from burning; put 
them in a stew-pan, and pour enough boiling water 
to cover them. Stew them about four hours, and 
when half done add boiling water to make the 
proper thickness. Mash and strain through a sieve, 
and season with pepper and salt. If approved of, 
add a little cream. 


Carrot Soup (With Meat).—Put some beef bones | 


with four quarts of the liquor, in which a leg of mut- 
ton or beef has been boiled, two large onions, a tur- 
nip, pepper, and salt, into a saucepan, and stew for 
three hours. Have ready six large carrots, scraped 
and cut thin, strain the soup on them, and stew till 
soft enough to pulp through a hair-sieve or coarse 
eloth, then boil the pulp with the soup, which is to 
be as thick as pea-soup. Use two wooden spoons to 
rub the carrots through the sieve, and pulp only the 
red part of the carrot, not the yellow. Make the 
soup the day before, and add Cayenne to the palate. 

Carrot Soup (With Cream).—To the liquor that a 
knuckle of veal has been boiled in, add twelve large 
carrots, boil till the carrots wl mash through a 
sieve, put them through, and then let them boil in 


the broth till quite smooth ; add half a pint of eream. 


and a little salt. It should be boiled till smooth ani 
of the consistence of pea-soup. Or, the stock may 
be made of one pound and a half of serag of mutton 
stewed in three quarts of water. 

Macaroni (Side or Corner Dish).—If for a corner, 
take a quarter of a pound of macaroni, scald it till 
tender, but not to break or stick together. When 
scalded, cut it in pieces one-third of an inch in 
length, and a perfect pipe; then make a brown 
mince of every kind of meat, game, and poultry you 
happen to have cooked, with a little fat and lean of 
ham or bacon. Add asmall piece of onion finely 
chopped, pepper, salt, a little Cayenne, of catchup 


and Worcestershire sauce about a teaspoonful of 
each, and a small quantity of gravy to moisten it. 
Butter the basin thickly, and stick the macaroni 
ciosely into it, so as to give the appearance of a 
honeycomb when turned out, and fill up with the 
mince-meat, laying the rest of the macaroni at the 
top. Boil an hour, if a large basin, having tied a 
pudding cloth tightly over it, and take it out of the 
water five minutes before turning it out of the basin. 
Serve with a tureen of gravy, putting a very little in 
the dish. 

Chicken Curry.—Cut up the chicken raw, slice 
onions, and fry bothin butter with great eare, of a 
fine light brown; or, if you use chickens that have 
Heen dressed, fry only the onions. Lay the joints, 
cut into two or three pieces each, into a stew-pan, 
with a veal or mutton gravy, and a clove or two of 
garlic. Simmer till the chicken is quite tender. 
Half an hour before serving it, rnb smooth a spoon- 
ful or two of curry-powder, a spoonful of flour, and 
an ounce of butter; and add this, with four large 
spoonfuls of cream, to the stew. Salt to the taste. 
When serving, squeeze in a little lemon. Slices of 
under-done veal, or rabbit, turkey, etc., make excel- 
lent curry. Rice boiled dry must be served around 
the curry. 


FRITTERS. 


Bread Fritters.—Pick, wash, and dry half a pound 
of Zante currants, and, having spread them out ona 
| flat dish, dredge them well with flour. Grate some 
| bread into a pan, till you have a pint of crums. 
Pour over the grated bread a pint of boiling milk, 
in which has been stirred, as soon as taken from the 
fire, a piece of fresh butter the size of an egy. 
Cover the pan, and let it stand an hour. Then beat 
it hard, afid add nutmeg, and a quarter of a pound 
of powdered white sugar, stirred in gradually, and 
two tablespoonfuls of the best brandy. Beat six 
| eggs till very light, and then stir them by degrees 
into the mixture. Lastly, add the currants, a few at 
a time, and beat the whole very hard. It should be 
a thick batier. If it turns out too thin, add a little 
flour. Have ready over the fire a hot frying-pau 
with boiling lard. Put in the batter in large spoon- 
fuls (so as not to touch), and fry the fritters a light 
brown. Drain them on a perforated skimmer, or an 
inverted sieve placed in a deep pan, and send them 
to table hot. Serve them with wine and powdered 
sugar. 

Apple Fritters.—Mix together half a pint of milk, 
two large tablespoonfuls of flour, one of sugar, two 
apples chopped fine, and a very sinall quantity of 
carbonate of soda; put a dessertspoonful into the 
pan, and fry them a light brown. 

_ Indian Meal Fritters.—Having beaten eight eges 
very light, stir them gradually into a quart of rich 
milk, in turn with twelve large tablespoonfuls of 
yellow Indian meal, adding a saltspoon of salt. 
When all is in, stir the whole very hard. Have 
ready over a clear fire, in a pot or a large frying-pan, 
a pound of fresh lard, boiling fast; diop the batter 
into it, a ladleful atatime. If you find the batter 
too thin, stir into it a little more Indian meal. As 
the lard boils away, replenish it with more. As fast 
as they are done, take out each fritter with a perfo- 
rated skimmer, through the holes of which let the 
Jard drip back into the pot. The fritters must all be 
well drained. Send them to table hot, and eat them 
with wine and sugar, or with molasses. In eooking 
these fritters, you may drop in three or four, one 
| immediately after another; they will not run if the 
| lard is boiling fast, and the batter thick enough, and 
| made with the proper number of eggs. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


SHALL OUR CHILDREN BE EDUCATED ABROAD? 

Tus is a question which has been much discussed 
of late years. There has been a growing disposition, 
among. a portion of our people who can afford it; to 
send their children to be educated in the schools of 
Continental Europe, more particularly in Germany 
and France. It is a sort of fashionable epidemic, 
arising partly out of the great extension of travel in 
recent times, and partly from other causes. In the 
opinion of some, particularly among those who have 
newly come into the possession of wealth, it has a 
flavor of aristocracy to be able to say, ‘* My sons are 
at school in Dresden, or in Paris.” Then there is 
the notion that European schools are superior to 
American in some respects; and the desire also that 
the children, while young, shall acquire the faculty 
of speaking French or German with fluency. For 
these and other reasons, many thousands of Ameri- 
can children are now in European schools; and the 
results, in the opinion of experienced judges, are 
likely to be unfortunate, both for the children them- 
selves, and for their country. The Hon. B. G. Nor- 
throp of New Haven, Secretary of the Connecticut 
“State Board of Education,” has taken the pains to 
obtain the opinions of many eminent men, versed in 
matters relating to education, which he has lately 
published. Among them are letters from the Presi- 
dents of most of our principal universitie® and col- 
leges, besides leading professors, editors of educa- 
tional publications, and other authorities of equal 
note. It may be thought that a sense of personal 
interest had influenced the opinions of the writers 
to some extent. Apart, however, from the fact that 
the high personal character of the parties should 
fairly exempt them from this suspicion, we have to 
consider that they give not merely their opinions, 
but the facts and reasonings in which these opinions 
are founded. The grounds thus set forth are quite 
sufficient to show that the system or fashion of send- 
ing American children to be educated abroad is a 
great and serious mistake, and one whick no enlight- 
ened parent, who really desires to benefit his child, 
would commit. 

In the first place, it appears that private schools in 
Europe, to which American children are commonly 
sent, are in general inferior to the best American 
schools. There are excellent public schools in many 
parts of Germany; but the best educational talent is 
drawn to these, and the private schools are inferior 
to them, as well as to those of our own country. In 
this respect the pupil loses, instead of gaining, by 
going abroad. But in another way the loss is far 
greater. As all the studies are carried on in a for- 
eign language, which the most intelligent child can- 
not master in less than a year, he is thus unavoidably 
thrown at least a year behind other children in his 
general studies. Even the knowledge of French or 
German which the children aequire is, in the opinion 
of many competent judges, not as satisfactory as that 
which they would gain in the best American schools, 
for the evident reason that though they get a me- 
ehanical and imitative flueney, they do not acquire 
that thorough and scientific knowledge of the lan- 
guage which comes frem a careful study of its prin- 
ciples. Experience shows us that this scientific 
knowledge of one foreign language is of great value 





in aiding us to acquire others, as well as in improv- 
ing our mastery of our own. In all these respetts 
the child educated in a European sehool falls short 
of one educated at home. 

In that expressive phrase “‘at home,” there lies, 
moreover, a wealth of meaning, which shows, or 
ought to show, the immense loss of another kind 
which is suffered by the unfortunate American child 
who is brought upin Europe. If he is sent abroad 
while his parents remain in this country, he loses 
that domestic training, and all these pervading and 
powerful home influences, which do more than any- 
thing else to form the character. If the family go 
to reside abroad, go that the child remains with 
them, he still loses what is only less important than 
this domestic influence: he loses the knowledge of his 
own country; he loses American feelings and habits 
and associates, and all that valuable “ national edu- 
cation,” so to speak, which is unconsciously acquired 
by intercourse with the people about him. He ceases 
to be an American, without becoming a German ora 
Frenchman. The result almost invariably is, accord- 
ing to these experienced observers, that when the 
youth returns home to enter upon the active duties 
of life, he finds himself at a great disadvantage, and 
is speedily left behind in the race for success by those 
who have enjoyed the advantages of that home expe- 
rience which he has lost. Such is the future which 
ill-judging parents prepare for their children, when 
they send them or take them away from a Jand of 
good schoois to inferior seminaries, to stumble 
through their lessons in a foreign tongue, and to for 
get that they belong to the country of Washington 
and Franklin, the home of liberty, and the hope of 
the oppressed throughout the world. 

We ought to add that the eminent authorities, 
whose views we have summarized, generally concur 
in the opinion that an American youth, after finish- 
ing his regular course of education at home, may 
derive real advantages from a residence of a year or 
two at a foreign university. He will then be old 
enough to reap the genuine benefits which the spe- 
cial studies at such a seminary can confer; and his 
character and habits of thought will be so far formed 
that the new influences will do him rather good than 
harm, by stimulating thought, removing local preju- 
dices, and enlarging his views. Many of the Ameri 
cans most distinguished in politics, art, and letters, 
have enjoyed the benefits of this final training; 
while, on the other hand, we cannot recall the name 
of a single individual, of American birth, who, after 
receiving his early school education abroad, has at- 
tained great distinction in any line. 





THE SUPPOSED DISCOVERY OF TROY. 

A HUNDRED years ago, arthzology was supposed 
by the world in general to be a pursuit, which, how- 
ever fascinating to its followers, was without attrae- 
tion to outsiders. Antiquarians were a harmless but 
erratic class of men, absorbed in discovering the sites 
of obscure places in which nobody took any interest, 
and much given to wrangling over the age and au- 
thenticity of their doubtful relics. Even Scott, whe 
had a kindly feeling for all who, like himself, loved 
the Past, has drawn the popular earicature in his well- 
known “ Antiquary.” Something of the same feeling 
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existed towards geologists, as queer people who went 
about the country breaking stones with a hammer. 
But a change has come fover the popular feeling. 
The results derived from the labors of geologists and 
archxologists have been too immense to be decried. 
The modern representatives of Scott’s Monkbarns 
are Lubbock, Tylor, and McLennan; and the conclu- 
sions to which they have been led by their researches 
have been rendered popular by many lectures and 
publications, and are now tolerably familiar to all 
educated people. A discovery in the same line with 
those of the eminent men just named, has recently 
been made in Asia Minor, which, whatever we may 
think of its details, is undoubtedly of great impor- 
tance, and of interest, not only to the man of science, 
but to all readers and lovers of Homer; in other 
words, to all Englishmen and Americans who possess 
even a tincture of literary taste. The account which 
we olfer to our readers is drawn mainly from the 
English quarterlies and the Academy :— 

“Much curiosity was excited, towards the close of 
last summer, by the announcement, which appeared 
first in the German newspapers, but soon found its 
way into those of this country also—that a German 
gavant, who was known to have been engaged for a 
considerable time past in researches on the plain of 
Troy, had not only determined beyond a doubt the 
site of that far-famed city, but had brought to light 
the very palace of King Priam himself, and, what 
was more, had found upon the site a large portion of 
the treasures in gold and silver that had once be- 
longed to the Trojan monarch, and which the Greek 
fuvaders, as it appeared, had omitted to carry off. 
Such a discovery was indeed calculated to arouse the 
attention, not only of archzologists and scholars, but 
of every cultivated person in the three kingdoms: 
but who is there that_can pretend to that title, to 
whom the names of Priam and Hecuba, of Hector 
and Andromache, are not as familiar as household 
words? Great as was the interest attached to such 
marvellous discoveries as those at Nineveh, which 
may be said to have brought to light again the ex- 
fits hl of a buried empire, they were deficient in 

hat highest source of interest which is derived from 
the associatian and connection with persons well 
kuown in history, or in that poetical and legendary 
story, which is apt to impress itself more strongly on 
the mind than ary true history.” 

A question has existed for centuries concerning 
the exact site of the famous lium. Throughout the 
historical period of Greek literature—from the Per- 
sian war to the Roman empire—there existed ona 
hill about two miles from the shore of the Hellespont, 
a town which still bore the celebrated name of lium, 
and which was generally believed to occupy the site 
of the city of Priam. When Xerxes was about to 
conduct his mighty host of barbarians across the 
Hellespont, he went up to the “ Pergamus of Priam,’’ 
and sacrificed a thousand oxen. His example was 
followed a century and a half later by Alexander, 
who dedicated there his own suit of armor, and took 
down in return some of the arms preserved in the 
temple, which, according to the popular belief, had 
belonged to one or other of the heroes who had foughy 
fn the Trojan war. After the death of Alexander, 
ium was enlarged by Lysimachus, and continued 
to be a flourishing and populous town under the 
Reman dominion. 

Even in ancient times, however, there were scep- 
tics like Demetrius and Strabo, who declared that 
this Ilium did not answer in many respects to the 
description given by Homer. In more modern times, 
their objections have been thought irrefutable ; and 





the great majority of critics have supported a more 
inland situation, on the heights behind Bunarbashi; | 
Which agreed more nearly with the Homeric account, 
though still presenting great difficulties. Mr. Grote, 
however, held out for the traditionary Troy. 

Wt was evident that exeavations on the rival sites 
would be necessarv to settle the question. Von | 


Hahn began one upon the Bunarbashi hill, which 
showed the existence there, at some ancient period, 
of a small town of about 2000 souls, but with nothing 
to connect it with Troy. Dr. Schliemann landed at 
the Dardahelles in 1867. He was convinced from 
the language of Homer, which he interpreted with 
religious literalness, that Troy must have contained 
50,000 inhabitants. This alone would have discredited 
the village remains at Bunarbashi. He decided at 
once upon the traditionary site on the hill of Hissar- 
lik. He selected especially the northwestern corner, 
rising twenty-five feet above the level of the plateau, 
as the site of the Acropolis or citadel, wherein were 
situate the palaces of Priam and his two sons; and, 
asa matter of fact, this was the theatre of all Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries. He returned to Germany, 
published the result of his speculations, and returned 
to Asia Minor in 1871, prepared to commence exca- 
vations. From October, 1871, till June, 1873, he con- 
tinued his labors with unwearied assiduity. The 
whole upper part of the hill had to be taken away— 


“And some idea may be formed of the enormous 
mass of rubbish that had to be removed, from the 
mere fact that the ‘treasure’ which ultimately re- 
warded his exertions was found at a depth of 8 1-2 
métres, or about 27 feet below the surface, while his 
excavations had elsewhere been carried to the much 
greater depth of 16 métres, or more than 50 feet, be- 
fore reaching the native rock. Of course, such an 
accumulation as this must have been due to local 
and exceptional causes—as in the case of the Forum 
at Rome—and cannot, therefore, be taken as any 
measure of the antiquity of the remains discovered. 
But in the course of his investigations Dr. Schiie- 
mann brought to light the most conclusive evidence 
of the great lapse of time that had intervened since 
the earliest of these remains were deposited. In 
penetrating from above, till he reached the soft, 
caleareous rock that forms the basis of the hill, he 
passed through five successive strata, every one of 
which he considers as indicating the presence of a 
different —, and representing to some extenta 
distinct phase of civilization. 

“The uppermost stratum was naturally that of 
the Greek colony, or the historical Ilium; and this 
was marked, as might be expected, by such objects 
as usually reward the labor of the excavator on 
similar sites—Greek coins, Greek pottery, fragments 
of Greek architecture, and the foundations of an 
cient buildings, together with vast masses of large 
hewn stones, which added greatly to the difficulty of 
carrying on the excavations.” 


In this stratum he found temples and inscriptions 
of the Greek Dlium of Xerxes and Alexander’s time. 
This encouraged him to dig deeper— 


“But, after penetrating to a depth of above six 
feet, all these relics of the later Llium disappeared at 
once. Below that depth the hewn blocks of stone 
ceased to encumber the soil and embarrass the pro- 
gress of the workmen: With them disappeared all 
traces of civilization, though unquestionable signs 
of habitation were found in the shape of broken pot- 
tery and other household articles. A few imple- 
plements of bronze were also discovered, and the 
remains of charred wood and ashes, appearing to 
indicate that the inhabitants, whoever they were, 
lived only in wooden houses, and that the greater 
yart of these had been destroyed by fire. 

“There was nothing in this to encourage the hope 
of finding the remains of the Homeric Troy and the 
civilization of the heroic ages; but Dr. Schliemann 
was still more perplexed when, after passing through 
about the same thickness of this mass of rubbish as 
the Hellenic stratum above it, at a depth of thirteen 
feet from the surface, he came upon a layer contain- 
ing an enormous quantity of stone implements of 
various Gescriptions—epear-heade, axes, adzes, ham 
mers of hard black or green stone (diorite), knives 


| and saws of flint, weights of granite, hand-mills of 


lava, etc.—associated with pottery, which was indeed 
jain and unornamented, but carefully executed. 
n the midst of these ‘colossal masses,’ as he terms 
them, of stone implements, resembling in their 
general character those which are found in almost 
all parts of Europe, and are generally regarded as 
characteristic of ‘the Stone Age,’ he found no ev’ 
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dence of the use of metal, except two pins of copper 
or bronze. The houses, vf which ruins and founda- 
tions were met with in large quantities, were roughly 
constructed of common-sized unwrought stones, 
bound together with ordinary clay. 

“Such a result was discouraging in the extreme, 
and as the workmen labored on through nearly ten 
feet of similar materials, still bringing to light stone 
implements and arms, and nothing else, Dr. Schlie- 
mann began almost to despair of ever discoverin 
‘the Pergamus of Priam,’ and to believe that he ha 
already passed into the remains of an epoch long 
anterior to the Trojan war. But with the most 
praiseworthy perseverance he determined to con- 
tinue his seargh till he reached his native rock.” 

Our limits are exceeded, and we have but just ar- 
rived at the threshold of the discovery. In our Table 
for next month, we will conclude this curious story, 
with an account of Dr. Schliemann’s findings, and of 
the effect which they will have upon our ideas of 
Troy. 

A NOVEL HELP IN GARDENING. 

THOSE of our readers who are fond of gardening 
(and what lady is. not?) will be pleased, as well as 
amused, to learn of the new use to which paper col- 
lar boxes, and other boxes of the like description, 
are now devoted. An ingenious gardener has taught 
us how to turn them to account in raising early 
flowers and other plants—melens, cucumbers, and 
the like. He fills them with new soil, warms it, puts 
in sufficient seed, and sinks the boxes in a hot bed, 
or (what will answer nearly as well) sets them by 
the kitchen fire. When the young plants are strong, 
and the season sufficiently advanced, they are trans- 
ferred to the garden in a ready and easy manner. 
* After preparing the ground in the usual way, make 
a hole the size of the box, then slip out the bottom, 
and the earth with the plants will slip through with- 
out being disturbed.”’ By starting the plants early 
enough, several weeks may be gained by this simple 
method. It is a new proof of the truth of the saying 
that there is a use for everything, if we could only 
find it out. 


REST. 

O BLESSED rest! to be at home, 
And feel that heaven is near; 

’Tis rest where only GOD can come, 
And prayer, unuttered, hear. 

And blessed is the rest of Faith 
That pardoning grace can give; 

It whispereth what our Saviour saith— 
**L live, and ye shall live.” 

And, oh, the rest will be thrice blessed 
When, sin and death o’ercome, 

My time-worn soul in heaven may rest, 
And find in Curist her home. 





AN AMERICAN LADY’S WORK IN ROME. 

OvuR countrymen and countrywomen abroad seem 
to have gained a character chiefly for reckless and 
useless expenditure of money. It is, therefore, 
with no small pleasure that we read of such a re- 
deeming instance of judicious liberality as that 
which comes to us from the capital of Italy. We 
learn that Mrs. Gould, the wife of an American gen- 
tleman long resident in Rome, has established a 
noble charity in that city. It is a school designed 
especially to gather in and instruct poor and friend- 
less children. It has been for some time in existence, 
and _ its good results have awakened much interest 
among the higher classes of the citizens, as well as 
among the foreign residents. <A truly American de- 
vice in connection with the school is a printing 
press, which the pupils are tauglit to use, and with 
which various publications are printed, designed to 





make the needs and advantages of the school better 
known. It would be well if other wealthy Ameri- 
cans abroad, and especially American ladies, cou!d 
be induced to follow the excellent example which is 
thus presented to them. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


A Scnoont or Cooxkury.—A ‘ National School of 
Cookery” has lately been established in Londun. 
The directors have made a good beginning by ap- 
pointing as manager Lady Barker, whose interesting 
account of her residence in New Zealand was no- 
ticed some time since in our pages. Colonial life, 
like our own frontier life, has a wonderfully stimu- 
lating effect in developing the housewifely faculties, 
as Lady Barker’s own book, and the experience of 
our western settlers, will testify. It may be hoped 
that the school of cookery, under such management, 
will flourish, and inaugurate a great improvement in 
this important province of the “ woman's kingdow.” 

MEDICINAL Music.—From the days when David's 
harp charmed away: the evil spirit from Saul, and 
prebably from much earlier times, men have been 
familiar with the effect of music on the mind. Con- 
sidering how many diseases have a mental origin, 
one need not be surprised to learn that in some 





| bodily disorders music has been found to have a 


directly curative effect. A French physician, Dr. 
Chomet, has been investigating this subject, and has 
come upon some interesting results. He affirms 
that the violin has been found to possess the powey 
of subduing a nervous illness, and that an attack of 
catalepsy, which defied all other remedial means, 
yielded to the sound of a trumpet. 

THE forests of our New World abound in ruingef 
their own. Every one who has sojourned amon 
the forests, or journeyed along the edges of a wi.- 
derness, must have noticed this fact. Old trees, d» 
ing, or already dead, stand for years, until, broken 
by some sudden strong wind, they crumble away. 
There are spot#in almost all woodlands of great ex 
tent, where storms seem to have met and battled 
with the trees, and around lie scattered the wrecks 
which they have made. It is strange, too, how long 
some trees last, even when they are prostrate. Dead 
pines sometimes last fifty years undecayed. 

A New GEYSER BASIN.—A new and imporfint 
basin has been discovered in Eastern Montana lt 
is said to contain geysers of great force aud volunm; 
one,of which is estimated to throw a volume of water 
forty feet in diameter over 500 feet high, and to con 
tinue in eruption from ten to fifteen minutes. There 
are also “‘mud voleanoes” in the same basin, far 
surpassing in force and volume those on the Upper 
Yellowstone. This basin is about twenty-five miles 
southeast of Mount Washburn, from which spot the 
greatest geysers, when in action and the air cleat, 
are visible to the naked eye. 

A PREMIER'S WIFE.—“* Few women,” says a recent 
writer, “possessed greater wisdom than Lady Pak 
merston. Her wonderful tact was of immense serviee 
to the statesman; and long experience had taught 
him that her intuitions were infallible in variots 
matters. If some communication made to her par 
ticularly impressed itself upon her, she would say, 
*You must write that down, and I will show it 
Lord Palmerston when he comes in; or, stay, pep- 
haps he has not gone out.’ A simple message, verbal 
or written, sent to him thus was always immediately 
answered. He had learned the value of her tact apd 
penetration.” 
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Health Department. 


RULES ADAPTED TO THE INFANT STATE. 

1. Use a child early to the boat or spoon, in case of 
illness or a failure of milk from the breast of the 
other. 

2. Keepaninfant dry and warm, to preserve health, 
promote growth, and obviate chafing. 

3 Feed an infant in an upright posture, to give 
uniform distention to the stomach, and thus to obvi- 
ate indigestion and gripes. 

4. In the act of suckling, it is proper to take a child 
frequently from the breast for a minute or two, to 
obviate too rapid a distention of the stomach, which 
occasions puking or acidities. 

5. Expose an infant early in the air, to strengthen 
and enable it to withstand colds, and to obviate 
purging. 

& Attend invariably to clean linen in an infant, to 
prevent diseases of the skin, slow fever, rickets, and 
decline. 

Y. Let an infant’s dress be loose and easy, and free 
from pins, to avert accidents, glandular obstructions, 
and impediments of growth. 

8 Place an infant when asleep on the right side, to 
favor the descent of the food into the bowels, and to 
obviate indigestion. 

9% Attend strictly to plaintive cries; by this means 
you may trace first the cause of illness, for a child 
will never cry if well and at ease. 


i0. Wash a strong child in cold water, and dip it | 


thrice a week; wash a weak one in warm water, to 
refresh, promote healthy perspiration, and prevent 
diseases of the skin. 

11. Encourage a child to stretch and thrust out its 
limbs and crawl about, to teach it active habits early, 
to strengthen it, and promote circulation. 

12. Rub a young child night and morning all over 
with the hand; this exercises ®, and promotes the 
circulation of the blood. 

3. Brush a child's head, and wash it frequently 
with (unscented) soap and water, to prevent scald 
head, and painful eruptions behind the ears and on 
the neck. 

14. If a child has cut four teeth, if it is in good 


health, and its bowels are regular, wean it at nine | 


months, without any previous preparation; dothis to 
obviate numerous inconveniences both to the mother 
and child. 

15. Ifa child has been lately weaned, and is attacked 
with whooping-cough, or any other severe disease, it 
may require the breast again; it will be thus sup- 
plied with the diiuting nutriment, which it would 
then stand in need of; or, should a weaned child, to 
which is offered suitable food, fall off in its health, 
decline and pine away, it may be prudent to procure 
for it a pure breast of milk, and let the child suck 
again, to obviate an exhausting fever, which will in- 
evitably prove fatal. N. B.—This rule, however, must 
not be invariably adopted, and ought always first to 
have the sanction of an able professional man. 


RULES ADAPTED TO CHILDHOOD. 

16. If a child takes but little exercise, give it but 
little solid food, increasing it in proportion to the ex- 
ercise taken, to obviate thirst, headache, and glandu- 
lar obstructions. 

17. Should a child’s breath smell, it is commonly 
a symptom of a disordered stomach, or of worms. 
Should its belly grow large, its complexion become 











pale, and flesh soft, disease has already commenced. | 


Jn either of these cases the child will require a good 


| veritable occurrence 
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free air, and not only domestic but medical manage- 
ment. 

18. In a jit: untie the clothes, raise the head, wipe 
away all froth from the mouth, and keep it open, 
pressing down the tongue, and drawing it forward 
at the same time. Let the child be first quickly ex- 
posed to cool, fresh air, and its face sprinkled with 
cold water; then gently rub, with a warm hand, che 
belly, back, and limbs; apply a succession of warm 
flanneis to them, or resort to 4 warm bath, and put 
warm tiles under the arm-pits; strike the soles of the 
feet smartly with a piece of flat wood, tickie the nos- 
trils and inside of the ear with a feather or tooth- 
pick. To an infant give five drops of hartshorn ina 
little water; to a child two years old, ten drops ina 
little water. 

N. B.—Remember, though no sign of life appear, 
it is necessary for two hours to act up to these direc- 
tions. De not suffer the head to hang back, nor to 
lean forward upon the chest. 


Literary Qotices. 


From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. July, 1874. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M. D., assisted by L. Minis Hays, M. D. 


From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHIES OF THACKERAY 
AND DICKENS. Edited by Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. This beautiful Bric-a-Brac series discovers in 
its second volume a work of peculiar interest. No 
other two English authors have so won the admira- 
tion and love of the American people as Dickens 
and Thackeray, and these reminiscences of them— 
many of them personal—exactly satisfy the desire of 
the public to learn what it can of the real character 
of its favorites. 

From HARPER & BRoTHERS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HA?FELFINGER, Philada. :— 

ARCTIC EXPERIENCES; to which is added a 
General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. Vale 
Blake. The public has scarcely yet recovered 
from the excitement and dismay occasioned by the 
disastrous conclusion of the Polaris expedition to 
Arctic regions. Yet, though this expedition failed in 
its ultimate object—the discovery of an open Polar 
sea—it can by no means be set down as a failure 
when one considers tlie actual achievements of the 
expedition. These are not, perhaps, as generally 
known as they should be; and that the public may 
become more familiar with the aids to geographieal 
and scientific knowledge which were the results of 
this voyage, this volume has been prepared, and is 
now published. It gives a wonderful account of 
Captain George E. Tyson's drift on the ice-floe; also 
a complete account of the Polaris Expedition, and 
the cruise of the Tigris, and the rescue of the Polaris 
survivors. The book is profusely illustrated. 

ANTONINA; or, The Fall of Rome. By Wilkie 
Wilkie Collins has ventured out of his 
usual réle as a writer of modern fiction, and has at- 
tempted an historical novel, dating back to the time 
of the invasion of the Roman Empire by the Goths. 
His characters are all fictitious ones, and he has 
striven to give rather a general picture of the times, 
and illustrations of the characters of those times, 
than to describe with the accessories of fiction any 
or historical fact. Collins’ 
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faculties as a sensational novelist come into excel- 
lent play in the theme he has chosen ; and the book, 
though differing widely from, will be as popular as 
any of his productions which have preceded it. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. A Novel. By James 
Payn, author of “Found Dead,” etc. This is an 
English novel of rather more than ordinary interest. 
The author displays a rare discrimination in his de- 
lineation of characters, and deals with subtle points 
in morality in a most commendable manner. 

MY MOTHER AND I. A Love Story. By the 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” We have 
received a copy of this novel (noticed in a previous 
number of the Lapy’s Book) issued in a cheap form, 
and bound in paper. We are glad that it is thus 
placed within the reach of all. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

RHYMES OF NONSENSE, TRUTH, AND FIC- 
TION. By Prof. Chaucer Jones, W.H.B. With il- 
lustrations by Sir Michael Angelo Raphael Smith, 
c.C. B. A book certainly to laugh at. Its illustra- 
tions are exceedingly mirth-provoking, and its 
rhymes nonsensical enough—in fact, generally with 
more nonsense than wit. It is printed on tinted and 
hot-pressed paper, and has a showy binding. 

From Les & SHEPARD, Boston:— 

THE READING CLUB AND HANDY SPEAKER. 
Edited by George M. Baker. No.1. Whether this 
little volume—the first, apparently, of a series—is 
introduced into the school, the family cirele, or the 
social gathering, its merits will be at once appre- 
ciated. It exactly supplies a want which has long 
been felt, being a collection of prose and poetical se- 
lections of every degree of humor and pathos, espe- 
cially adapted to display and aid rhetorical effort. 
All who have been called upon to aid in public or 
private entertainments by reading or recitation, 
will see at once the convenience of having so good 
a selection of material at hand in compact form. 

From LItTELL & Gay, Boston:— 

THE LIVING AGE. June and July, 1874. The 
cover of The Living Age is a literary curiosity. The 


name of the eclectic is surrounded by those of the | 
magazines from which, thirty years ago, its selec- || 


tions were made. Of these hardly one-sixth now 
survive. Their places have been filled by others, and 
these again by the periodicals of to-day; but The 
Living Age has remained, and has grown with the 
growth of literature. A glance at the title-page of 


two consecutive numbers now lying before us, will | 


show the variety and excellence of its contents. The 
best current literature of Europe is represented in 
these brown-covered pages, ‘‘ Masters of Etching,” 
“The Romance of the Japanese Revolution,” ** Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden,” ** The Poets at Play,” ** The 
Convent of San Marco,” are some of the titles. There 
are two serial novels,by popular authors, and haif-a- 
dozen shorter papers from the Pall Mall, Saturday 
Review, and Spectator. Altogether, we cannot ima- 
gine a table of contents more adapted to please fhe 
lovers both of light and of solid reading. 

From OLIvEeR Drtson & Co., Boston, we have re- 
ceived the following choice music :— 

Cool Wind, Sweet Wind, Blowing off the Sea. A 
beautiful song by Miss Caroline O’Grady. 

My Heart’s Best Love. Song and chorus, by W. H. 
Brockway. 


Eva Dunbar. A new song, by J. H. M’Naughton. 


A Gentle Maid in Secret Sighed. 
What Shall I Sing to Thee? Song, by Cino Pinsuti. 


Don’t Forget Me. Song, by Cino Pinsuti. 

Tit for Tat. Song, by Lindsay Sloper. 

Do You Think I could Forget Thee? A ballad. 
Composed by Henry C. Wyatt, and dedicated to his 
daughter. 

Fr. Liszt’s Concert March. 

With us at Home. Waltz, by Strauss. 

La Bourée. Clodhopper’s Dance. 





OCTOBER, 1874. 

To our PATRONS.—In calling your attention to the 
advertisement for 1865 on the slip in the front of the 
Book, it is with a view of bringing to your notice 
more particularly the beauty of the Chromo that we 
offer as a premium to 2lladvance-paying subscribers. 
“The Rescue,” our principal Chromo, is a copy of a 
celebrated oil painting in the possession of a friend, 
and which he has kindly permitted us tocopy. It 
has been pronounced by critics as faithful in color 
and design. 


OvuR ILLUSTRATIONS this month, particularly ‘‘ Re- 
flection,”’ the steel plate, are excellent. We have 
some fine specimens of steel plates in press for forth- 
coming numbers. 

It is hardly necessary for us to publish the flatter- 
ing notices that we receive from the press, but jus- 
tice to our exchanges makes it a duty to lay a few of 
their opinions before our readers:— 


GopEyY’s Lapy's Book is one of the very best 
magazines of the kind with which we are acquainted. 
It is remarkable for its variety and the amount of 
good reading matter it contains. Some of the best 
stories ever read are to be found in this really excel 
lent magazine.—Dispatch, Lexington, S. C. 


GopEyY’s Lapy’s Book sustains its claims upon the 
country, as a domestic visitant, with undiminished 
excellence. Though the oldest published in the 
country, and certainly the most successful, it never 
falters in spirit and interest. On the contrary, both 
increase with its age, rendering if still more popular 
; and successful.—Hvening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


GopeEy’s LADyY’s Book is the handsomest work of 

its kind, and contains more practical information on 
all matters connected with domestic happiness, 
economy, and industry, than any other work of its 
| character.— Times, Union C. H., 8. C. 
GopeEy’s LApDY’s Book is the leader of fashion, the 
| instructor of the home industries, a compendium of 
| choice literature, aned-a model of neatness in all its 
departments.—Free Press, Newton, lowa. 





MAKE up your clubs now, as it will save a great 
| amount of labor in the office, and insure the early 
delivery of the January number. 


| 

THERE was recorded at the Register’s office yes- 
terday a marriage settlement made by Leonard W. 
| Jerome and wife in favor of their daughter Jennie, 
who is about to marry Lord Randolph Henry Spen- 
cer Churchill, son of the Marquis of Blandford. 
Thomas M. Foote, of this city, and George Charles 
Spencer Churchill, Marquis of Blandford, are made 
trustees, to receive an annuity of $10,000 in gold. A 
portion of $125,000 is allotted to Lord Churchill, in 
| case of the death of his wife, leaving no issue sur- 
viving, and a further allotment of $250,000 is made 
for the issue of this marriage, in case of the death of 
both of the parties thereto. The property known as 
the Union League Club House is the security for this 
| settlement.—N. Y. Herald. 


Here we get at the exact price that an American 
| citizen pays for a foreign title for his daughter. We 
think it rather expensive, but it is a great thing to 

' have a daughter a Marchioness in expectancy. 


few 
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HOLLOWAY’s MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR OCTOBER 
contains $2 worth of music as purchased in the regu- 
lar way. Beautifully printed, and suited to all tastes 
and capacities, this number should be sought after 
by all who love music. Send 40 cents to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Phi'adelphia. Or send $1 for the last three numbers. 

New Sheet Music.—Autumn Polka, by Everest, 
beautifully illustrated, 40 cents. Martha, brilliant 
new fantaisie, by Beckel, from this favorite opera, 
50. Coronet Polka, Heath, 30. Dimple Waltz, pretty 
and easy, by Meason, 30. Also: He’ll Come Again 
To-morrow, pretty song by Stewart, 30. Indian 
Maiden’s Song, Haughton, 30. 

Music for Examination.—We continue to send $5 
worth of music for examination on receipt of $1, 
which amount can be deducted from the music kept, 
and the balance returned. Ten cents must be added 
for prepaying of postage. A sure way to get music 
that will please. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 

THE opening of the Zoological Garden of this city 
was mentioned by Dr. J. L. La Conte before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence as one of four events of importance to science 
which occurred last year, the others being the ap- 
pearance of Coggia’s comet, the establishment of the 
Anderson Scientific School on Penikese Island, and 
the establishment of hospitals for the sick in civil life 
on the principle of the army hospitals. The Presby- 
terians of Philadelphia have the credit of making a 
successful beginning in thegjatter work. Professor 
La Conte regards our Zoological Garden—* the first 
of any extent undertaken in this country’—as an im- 
portant institution for encouraging the study of the 
natural sciences and awakening an interest therein. 

THE death was recently announced in Paris of Vic- 
tor Viellot, the music publisher. He dealt exclu- 
sively in national songs and street ballads, which he* 
sold at prices varying from two to four cents each. 
As he gave only a small sum for a song, and sold 
some two or three hundred thousand copies of it, he 
amassed a large fortune, though he came to Paris a 
poor man. Of ‘The Song of the Girondists,” for in- 
stance, two hundred thousand copies were sold in 
1848, and five hundred thousand in 1870. He pur- 
chased it for seven and a half franes. Of “ Les Cui- 
rassiers de Reichsofen,” bought for ten franes, two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies were struck off. 
Viellot had a ditty, with the refrain, ‘Je te fis sou- 
vent cornette,”’ set to musie by an unknown street 
singer, and sold more than one hundred thousand 
copies of it. 


A CINCINNATI paper recently stated that a chemist 


in that vicinity took the trouble to test the purity oi | 


about a pourd and a half of green coffee, purchased 
from a respectable grocer at a respectable price, by 
pouring over it about a quart of tepid water. The 
water, poured off about five minutes afterwards, was 
of a deep green color. It was thrown out, however, 
before an examination was made of it, and the test 
was accordingly repeated upon the same coffee, this 
time with cold water, in which the coffee was allowed 
to remain about ten minutes. When poured off it 
was also a dark green, though perhaps hardly so 
deeply colored as the first, and was found to be a 
clear solution of sulphate of copper. This adultera- 
tion seems to be used for the purpose of equalizing 
the color of the beans, and so cover the defects of 
rotten grains as to render them indistinguishable 
from the healthy ones. Poisoned coffee, poisoned 
tea, poisoned cheese, and sand for sugar. What do 
we use at our tables that is pure? 


| A LavueHine PLANT.—A recently published work 
on Central and Eastern Arabia, gives an account of 
a plant whose seeds produce effects similar to those 
of laughing gas. It is a native of Arabia. A dwarf 
variety at Oman attains to a height of from three 
to four feet, with woody stems, wide-spreading 
branches, and bright green foliage. Its flowers are 
produced in clusters, and are of a bright yellow color. 
The seed pods are soft and woolly in texture, and 
| contain two or three black seeds of the size and shape 
| of a French bean. Their flavor isa little like that of 
opium, and their taste is sweet; the odor from them 
produces a sickening sensation and is slightly offen- 
sive. These seeds contain the essential property of 
this extraordinary plant, and, when pulverized and 
taken in small doses, operate upon a person in a most 
peculiar manner. He begins to laugh loudly, bois- 
terously ; then he sings, dances, and cuts all manner 
of fantastic capers. Such extravagance of gesture 
and manners was never produced by any other kind 
of dosing. The effect continues about an hour, and 
| the patient is uproariously comical. When the ex- 
citement ceases the exhausted exhibitor falls into a 
deep sleep, which continues for an hour or more, and 
when he awakens he is utterly unconscious that any 
such demonstrations have been enacted by him. We 
usually say that there is nothing new under the sun, 
but this peculiar plant, recently discovered, as it ex- 
ercises the mest extraordinary influence over the 
human brain, demands from men of science a care- 
ful investigation. 


QUITE a number of fine medicinal springs are scat- 
tered through the Park inthiscity. The strong iron 
water that flows from them is much sought after. 


—!S 


Curious Epritapns.—A French husband thus re- 
cords the views which he takes of his departed 
wife :— 





**Here lies my wife, 
A fact that must tell 
For her repose, 
And for mine as well.” 
Quite unlike the record which another husband 
makes :— 
“ Behold this grave! it doth embrace 
A virtuous wife, with Rachael's comely face, 
Sarah’s obedience, Lydia’s open heart, 
Martha's care, and Mary’s better part.”’ 
The next which we append could hardly be ex- 
{ pected to be composed out of Ireland. It is, accord- 
ingly, to be found on a tombstone in that country :— 
“Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea and never found.” 
KINGsFORD'’s OSWEGO STARCH is used in all the 
principal manufactories of laces and fine goods 
throughout Europe and America. No preparation 
yet discovered gives so fine a finish as the SILVER- 
GLO83s STARCH, made by Mr. Kingsford at Oswego. 
A Home For FRINTERS.—Mr. J. G. Cooley, of Mid- 
die Hill Farm, Connecticut, proposes to turn over the 
whole of his property, consisting of a well-stocked 
farm of one hundred and fifty acres, to his fellow 
printers who in old age desire to secure a peaceful 
home at the price of moderate labor. Neither the 
idle nor the sick will be admitted, but all others will 
be made welcome, including editors who may have 
served apprenticeship as printers. Mr. Cooley began 
| life as a printer, published the Norwich Courier for 
several years, and made a fortune in New York by 
| manufacturing wooden types for large job work. 
Having secured wealth and leisure for himself, he 
desires to make up in some measure for the unequal 
| fortunes of his fellow craftsmen. 
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GROWING CALLA LiILigs.—The editor of the Horti. 
culturist, noticing, some time since, the unusual 
luxuriance of a friend's calla lilies, asked the secret 
of her magnificent success, She replied thatin June 
sue takes her callas out of doors, and turns the pots 
containing them over on their sides under a tree, 
or in some shady place, and there she leaves them 
through the hot summer months, giving them no at- 
tention whatever. Of course the old leaves die and 
fail off, and the earth in the pots bakes into the con- 
sistency of brick; one would think such harsh treat- 
ment would be the death of a flower; but, on the 
contrary, the calla likes it. In September she brings 
the pots in, and begins to give the plants water. A 
very short time suffices to start them into growth. 
As soon as the leaves appear she makes the water 
quite warm. The result is, that her callas are supe- 
rior to any Lever saw before. She boasts of having 
larger flowers than any one else, and judging from 
the size of the half-matured bud I saw, she has foun- 
dation for saying so. She tells me that her callas are 
never without flowers through the winter. Often as 
many as four or five open at once. She never re- 
moves the new one’ which form about the old plant, 
but, as they grow, shifts the plants into larger pots. 


“Mrs. ANNA JEFFERSON, fifteen years of age, com- 


mitted suicide last night by taking arsenic. The | 


cause of the act was domestic troubie.” 


The above is taken from a New York paper. 
What a lesson is here given to parents who permit 
of too early marriages of their daughters! 


ICELAND WOMEN.—A writer in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, writing on their education and accomplish- 
ments, says :— 


“In one regard the women of Iceland have obtained 
completer equality than their sisters in continental 
Europe. They receive exactly the same education as 
the men do. There are no schools in the island, nat- 
urally, as families live mostly a dozen miles apart, 
and instruction is, therefore, given by the father to 
his sons and daughters alike and together, the priest 
—where there is pn A pe adding a little 
Latin or Danish. Thus the girl learns all her parents 
ean teach her, and is as good an arithmetician and 
as familiar with the Segas as her brothers. Accom- 
plishments, of course, are pretty well out of the 
question; painting, not only from the difficulty of 
procuring materials, but because there is really no- 
thing to paint; dancing, because you can seldom 
sather a sufliciently large party, and have no rooms 
big enough: instrumental music, on account of the 
impossibility of transporting a piano over rocks and 
bogs on the back ofa pony. Nevertheless, we found 


in a remote house (a — wooden house, py the | 
Ww y 


way), upon the coast, where we were kospitably en- 
tertained for a dey and night, not only a piano, but 
several young ladies who could play excellently on 
it and a guitar, accompanying themselves to songs in 
four or five languages—the Swedish, as we thought, 
the prettiest of all. They lived in the most desolate 
spot imaginable—the sea roaring in front on a long 
strand: inland, a plain of dreary bog, and behind it 

miles away, grim, shapeless mountains. They hac 

no neighbors within ten or fifteen miles, and told us 
they were often without a visitor for months to- 
gether. But they were as bright and cheerful as 
possible, and though they did not respond to the sug- 
vestion of a dance they sang and played to two of us 
ail the evening long in the tiny drawing-room while 
‘the storm howled without, and their worthy father 
(who was a sort of general merchant for that part of 
the island) and the lord-lieutenant of the county, 
who had dropped in from his house, thirty or forty 
miles off, brewed noble bowls of punch, and held 
forth to our third comrade in a strange mixture of 
tongues upon the resources of Iceland. 


In Newcastle, England, recently, a lady recovered 
$750 damages in a breach of promise case. The ori- 
ginal promise had been given in the year 1850. 


THE following is a translation from a Berlin jour- 
nal, apparently written in good faith:— 


“ The latest American progress in building will be 
the ‘mammoth hotel,’ soon to be erected in Chicago. 
The enormous hotel is to have a frontage of three 
English miles long, and a depth of six miles; the 
height, of seventy-seven stories, will measure 3480 
feet from the ground floor to the roof. The hotel 
will have no stairs, but five hundred balloons will 
always be ready to take visitors up to their rooms. 
No room waiters are to be employed, but visitors 
will be served by a powinsenemre automatic, put in 
every bed-room, who will de all shaving, shampoo- 
ing, ete., to the guests by a very simple and ingenious 
meciuanism. Supposing the guest requires hot water, 
the automatic will be able to call down stairs, ‘A 
bucket of water up to room number one million 
three thousand one hundred and seven,” and the 
water will be up in seven seconds by a patented 
elevator. Half an hour before table d’hote, instead 
of the ringing of the bells, a gun (twenty-four pound- 
er) will be fired on each floor to call the guests to 
get ready for their meals. The tables in the dining- 
rooms will be measured four miles each, attendance 
to be performed by twelve waiters on horseback, on 
either side of the table. Music during tabie @'hote 
will be played—gratis—by eight bands of seventy- 
seven men each. For the convenience of visitors, a 
railway will be built on each floor, as well as tele- 
graph offices. The price of one bed-room will be 
from one dollar to ten dollars. The cost of this 
building is estimated to be $680,000,000, The billiard 
room will contain nine hundred American, ninety- 
nine French, and one English table, and as most of 
the visitors are expected to be Americans, the Dbil- 
liard room will be fitted out with a spittoon ome hun- 
dred feet in circumference. 








SCENE IN CHEMISTR—Student gtemeting to re- 
cite, but wanders strangely from the subject. Pro- 
fessor interrupts and givesa re J and lucid explana- 
tion. Student listens attentively, and at its close, 
throwing his head back-in the direction of the plre- 
nological organ of self-esteem, modestly replies, 
“Yes, sir; yes, sir; you get my idea.” 


Dr. ROHLFs, the eminent traveller, in his new 
ework, * Adventuresin Morocco,” gives the following 
itlustration of the Moorish system of treating dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism, and gout with the actual cau- 
tery :— 
“In Fez are fire doctors, who sit in the street which 
goine the Old Town to the New Town. Before them 
| they have an iron pot, with a grate, on which a fire 
| ig burning. A little basket with charcoal is on one 
side, and a goat skin bellows. A patient appears; he 
has perhaps slept out-of-doors in the rain, is ill in 
consequence, and supposes that he has been he- 
witched. He presents himself before the famous 
fire-doctor, Si-Edris, a man all the more famous be- 
| cause he is a Thaleb—that is, he can read—as a proof 
| of which a thick folio lies beside him. The doctor 
does not read very well—no better, in fact, than a 
child of six, although he is sixty; but, on the other 
hand, it is not a book that is very difficult to read, for 
| from beginning to end it is only one sentence over 
| and over again, ‘There is no god but God, and Mo- 
| hammed is his messenger.’ 
“In the mean time, he has worked the fire with his 
bellows to a glow, and made white-hot several iron 
rods about two feet long, and with wondrous knobs 
and hooks atthe end. The sick man lies down on 
his face and draws up his clothes from his back ; the 
passers-by collect into a crowd; the doctor draws a 
red-hot iron from the fire, and saying, ‘In the name 
of God,’ passes it with great deliberation here and 
there over the back and loins, so that it makes a hiss- 
ing noise, and a smell of burnt flesh ascends into the 
air. The patient does not utter a cry; he grinds his 
teeth together, and only the drops of sweat upon his 
forehead betray the pain he undergoes, 
“The operation being over, he lies for some time 
upon the ground, as if ina fainting state; the spee- 
| tators pass their beads through their fingers and 
| praise God and Mohammed. Presently the man 
| turns his head and says, ‘Si-Edris, Si-Edris! * What 

do you want?’ ‘Another fire.’ *Then give me my 

due,’ replies the doctor. The — produces a 
| mosono (about the fourth part of a groschen) from a 
| fold of his clothes, and the operation is renewed. Si- 
| Edris is always paid in 2avance, and will never per- 
' nit axy disputing as to his fee.” 
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Mrs. JuLIA ANN PRIME.—Mrs. Julia Ann Prime, 
whose children have signally distinguished them- 
sélives in the church and in the world of letters, died 
August 24th, in New York, in the eighty-sixth year 
of her age. She was born at Sag Harbor, Long 
Island. Her oldest daughter married Mr. A. P. 
Cummings, an editor of the New York Observer, and 
her youngest daughter became the wife of Rev. P. 
E. Stevenson, formerly pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Brooklyn. Dr. A. J. Prime, her eldest 
son, died at White Plains several yearsago. Twoof 
her sons now occupy editorial positions on the Ob- 
server, while a third, Mr. W. C. Prime, is connected 
with the New York Journal of Commerce. 


AN old custon of the last century is being revived 
—the custom of calling all women Mrs., the abbre- 
viation of Mistress—whether married or single. 
This was the general custom in England in the olden 
time. ‘ Miss” was confined to boarding-schools and 
to young ladies under twenty-five. 


FARMERS.—Adam was a farmer while D be in Para- 
dise, and, after his fall, was commanded to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Job—the honest, 
upright, and patient—was a farmer, and his endu- 
rance has cry into a proverb. Socrates was a 
farmer, and yet wedded to his calling the glory of 
his immortal nag eee 6 St. Luke was a farmer, 
and divides with Prometheus the honor of subjecting 
the ox for the use of man. Cincinnatus wasa farmer, 
and the “noblest Roman of them all.”’ Burns was a 
farmer, and the Muse found him at the plough, and 
filled his soul with poetry. Washington was a 
farmer, and retired from the highest earthly station 
to enjoy the quiet of rural life, and present to the 
world a epecacle of human greatness. To these 
may be added a host of others, who ——_ peace 
and repose in the cultivation of their mother earth. 
The enthusiastic Lafayette, the steadfast Tienering 
the scholastic Jefferson, the | Randolph— I 
found an El) Dorado of consolation from life’s cares 
and troubles in the green and verdant lawn that 
surrounded their homesteads. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ONION.—It {fs interesting to 
know that, in addition to the peculiar flavor which 
first recommends it, the onion is remarkably nutri- 
tious. According to analysis, the dried onion root 
contains from 25 to 30 per eent. of gluten. It ranks 
in this respect with the nutritious pea and the gram 
of the East. It is not merely as a relish, therefore, 
that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion with his 
humble crust of bread, as he sits by the refreshing 
spring; it is because experience has !ong proved that, 
like the cheese of the English laborer, it helps to 
sustain his strength also, and adds, beyond what its 
bulk would suggest, to the amount of nourishment 
which his simple meal supplies, 


THE Ladies’ Training School for Nurses, which 
was opened in New York in the face of many diffi- 
culties, has proved itself to be one of the most in- 
valuable adjuncts of the physicians wherever its 
usefulness has been tested. By the terms of the gift 
with which it was endowed at the outset, its minis- 
trations were to be limited to hospitals. The medi- 
cal board of Bellevue Hospital opened several wards 
to the nurses from the Training School, and hitherto 
there has been employment for all of them under 
instruction. Now, however, three of them are un- 
employed, and the lady managers will permit them 
to go into private nursing service until they are 
again required for duty in the hospital. These 
women have been in training service for more than 
a year, and are thoreughly competent and trust- 
worthy. 

A SENSIBLE REPLY :— 


“You ought to acquire the faculty of being at home 
in the best society, ‘said a fashionable aunt to an 
honest nephew. “I manage that easily enough,” re- 
plied the nephew, “ by staying at home with my wife 
and children.” 


YOu. LXXXIx.—25 





UNACCOUNTABLE ANTIPATHIES.—The following are 
a few of the more striking manifestations of that un- 
accountable feeling of antipathy to certain objects, 
to which so many ——— are subject, and with in- 
stances of which—in a modified form, perhaps—most 
people are acquainted with :— 

Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had such 
an aversion to fish, that the smell of it threw him 
into a fever. . 

Ambrose Paré mentions a gentleman who never 
could see an eel without fainting. 

There is an account of another gentleman who 
would fall into convulsions at the sight of a carp. 

A lady, a native of France, always fainted at see- 
ing boiled lobsters. Other persons from the same 
country experienced the same inconvenience from 
the smell of roses, though they were particularly 
partial to the odor of jonquils or tuberoses. 

Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono never could 
drink milk. f 

Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of 


eggs. 
“Giadistaus, King of Poland, could not bear to see 
apples. 
f an apple was shown to Chesne, Secretary to 
Francis L., he bled at the nose. s 

A gentleman in the Court of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, would bleed at the nose on hearing the mew- 
ing of a cat, however great the distance might be 
from him. 

Henry III. of France could never sit in a room 
with a cat. 

The Duke of Schomberg had the same aversion. 

M. de Lancre gives an account of a very sensible 
man who was so terrified at seeing a hedgehog, that 
for two years he imagined his bowels were gnawed 
by such an animal. 

The same author was intimate with a very brave 
officer who was so terrified at the sight of a mouse, 
that he never dared to look at one unless he had his 
sword in his hand. 

M. Vangheim, a great huntsman in Hanover, 
would faint, or, if he had sufficient time, would run 
away at the sight of a roasted pig. 

John Rol, a gentleman in Alcantara, would swoon 
on hearing the word lana, wool, pronounced, al- 
though his cloak was woollen. 

The philosophical Boyle couid not conquer a strong 
aversion to the sound of water running through a 


pipe. 

Pa Mothe le Vayer could not endure the sound of 
musical instruments, though he experienced a lively 
pleasure whenever it thundered. 

The author of the Turkish Spy tells us that he 
would rather encounter a lion in the deserts of 
Arabia, presitee he had but a sword in his hand, 
than feel a spider crawling on him in the dark. He 
observes that there is no reason to be given for these 
secret dislikes. He humorously attributes them to 
the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul; and, 
as regarded himself, he supposed he had been a fly 
before he came into his y, and that, having been 
frequently persecuted with spiders, he still retained 
the dread of his old enemy. 


A Paris letter gives an account of two noted street 
celebrities :— 


“One is a Savoyard, who heads a band of street 
musicians; he began life many years ago as a street 
singer, 2nd, as he had avery peculiar voice, he always 
drew acrowd around him wherever he appeared. He 
never misses a cane yd at Versailles or St. Cloud, and 
always goes around himself to take up his collection. 
He is now quite an elderly man, and he has amassed 
a fortune of some sixty thousand dollars, notwith- 
standing which he still continues his toilsome voca- 
tion and his penurious mode of living. He is a fine- 
looking man, ball, geny-Doseuae and with a well-knit, 
stalwart form. The other is a woman, who comes 
every day to the Tuileries garden to feed the birds. 
No sooner does she make her Supenvance and utter 
the peculiar call which she uses than sparrows, swal- 
lows, and pigeons flock around her, and come to 
perch upon her shoulders and her arms. She bestows 
upon them plentiful supplies of grain and bread- 
crums, which they take from her hands, or for which 
they scramble into her lap; and when her stores are 
exhausted she departs to return at the same hour the 
following day. inter or summer, rain or shine, she 
never fails to make her appearance. She is an el- 
derly, respectable-looking woman of quiet manners. 
and why she thus devotes herself to her feathered 
pensioners no one seems to know.” 
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A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Issac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 
Sormeriy of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE above design is being built for John W. Stod- 
dard, x on a very commanding situation over- 
looking. the city of Dayton, Ohio. The base of the 


building, as high as the first floor, is of white lime- 
stone; the trimmings around the windows, doo 
cornices, etc., are of Ohio sand-stone, finely cut an 
rubbed. The roof is slate; the top of flat roof is tin. 
The building isin process of erection, no pains bein 
spared to render it one of the finest finished resi- 
dences in the vicinity. The superstructure is of 
bricks, laid flush rege rubbed down for painting. 
By a reference to the yom it will be found compact, 
commodious, and will be finished inside entirely with 














FIRST STORY. 


black and white walnut. The richness of this latter 
wood is peculiarly fine around Dayton. The grain 
is capable of being marked in beautiful figures; it is 
of a lighter color than the other walnut, darker than 
chestnut, and when rubbed down in oil, and finished 
with double boiled oil, its effects are very fine. It 
will cost inside of $25,000. We are willing to contrast 
it for beauty or elegance of effect or costly appear- 
ances, with any other building in the vicinity for 
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$50,000. Itis being built by detail estimates; the best 
possible way to erect our designs, as we labor to give 
a building the appearance of costliness. 

All ordinary pine-finished buildings cost about 10 
cents per cubic foot. A modern house will give suf- 
ficient profit to all at 1244 cents per cubic foot; French 
roofs to be measured their whole height. 

Our charges for ve ; drawings oer this princi- 
ple are 24 per cent., and for superintending 244 per 
cent. additional travelling expenses sone paid. 

First Story.—P parlor, 16 by 26 feet; SK sitting- 
room, 16 by 20 feet; RP reception-parior, 12 feet 6 
inches by 16 feet; DR dining-room, 15 by 20 feet 10 
inches; BR breakfast-room, 12 by 13 feet; K kitchen, 























SECOND STORY. 


16 by 16 feet 3 inches; L lavatory, 4 feet 8 inches by 7 
feet 6 inches; V vestibule, 6 by 11 feet 3 inches; H 
hall; C china closet; CC closets. 

Second Story.—C chamber over P, 16 by 16 feet; C 
chamber over SR, 16 by 20 feet; C chamber over RP, 
12 feet 6 inches by 16 feet ; C chamber over DR, 15 feet 
by 17 feet 3 inches; C chamber over BR, 12 by 13 feet : 
B boudoir, 5 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 3 inches; BR 
bath-reom ; C closets; H hall. 
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AN experienced Western editor pays a hich com- 
liment to the fair patrons of the press: ‘* Women,” 
1¢ gays, “are the best subscribers in the world to 
newspapers, magazines, etc. We have been editor 
for forty years, and never lost a dollar by feminine 
subscribers. They seem to make ita Pe nt of con- 
scientious duty to pay the preacher and the printer 
—two classes of the community that-sutfer more by 
bad pay and no pay at all than all the rest put to- 
gether.” 


FRANKLIN’S Toast. Long after Washington’s vic- 
tories over the French and English had made his 
name familiar over all Europe, Dr. Franklin chanced 
to dine with the English and French Ambassadors, 
when, as nearly as I can recollect the words, the fol- 
lowing toasts were drunk. By the British Ambassa- 
dor; “* ane Oe eun, Whose beams enlighten 
and fructify the remotest corners of the earth.” 
The French Ambassador, glowing with national 
pride, drank “ France—the moon, whose mild, steady, 
and cheering rays are the delight of all nations; con- 
sulting them in darkness, and making their dreari- 
ness beautiful.” Dr. Franklin then rose, and with 
his usual dignified simplicity, said—“ George Wash- 
ington—the Joshua, who c@mmanded the sun and 
moon to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UnvER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
&@ post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. C. B.—Sent articles by express July 22d. 

Mrs. J. M. H.—Sent articles August 3d. 

Mrs, A. E. MeP.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. H. C. MeL.—Sent lead comb 22d. 

Mrs. F. G.—Sent cur!s 22d. 

Mrs. Wm. J. 8.—Sent skirt by express 24th. 

Mrs. P. T. B.—Sent diamond ring by express 24th. 

Miss M..G.—Sent gloves 26th. 

Miss V. W.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs. Wm. L.—Sent shoes by express 26th. 

T. T.—Sent slippers by aes 26th. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent Ellis’s skirt supporters byjexpress 


rs. 8. F.—Sent_child’s wardrobe by express 26th. 
H. W. 8., W. P. H.—Sent skirt supporters 26th. 
rs. B. 8.—Sent skirt supporters 26th. 
M. H, J.—Sent gold ring by express 26th. 
Mrs. T. 8. F.—Sent hair chain heres y 26th. 
Harry.—The musical scale was invented in 1023, 
Albert.—The average weight of a man’s brain is 
ae pounds; a woman’s 2 pounds 11 ounces. 
ane.—We have heard of a quilt that contained 
eves Sa pieces. Therefore your quilt has been ex- 


Maria. —Lord Byron died at the age of 36. 

“An Arrow in the Heart,” accep’ 

Herbert.—We decline wasting ten or twelve lines 
on the subject you inquire about. , 

“A Twilight Reverie,” declined. We are not pur- 
chasing power: 

“ The Castle of Boncourt,”’ declined. 

Lela.—We really cannot tell you what ails your 
bird. A friend informs us that he has used bread 
soaked in water and slightly sprinkled with pepper 
as a cure for his bird in a like case. 

. W. P.—1. Her address is Newark, N. J. 2. Can- 
pot ascertain that there is any standard work of that 
kind. 3. Allof our first-class seed stores sell the seeds, 
You might address Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., 


about it. 

E. C. H.—“ Lilly Lee” is declined. We will retain 
your MS. until stamps are sent. 

“My Grave,” declined. 

“Silence,” aecepted. 


. -iwe-~ 








‘The Roses Story,” declined. 

“To W. R.” accepted. 

Helen.—Yes; you will find it on page 49, January 
number, 1873. 

Rebecca.—Black hair belongs to a bilious tempera- 
ment and nervous disposition, and shadows a skin 
lightly dark, black, lively eyes, and a severe, proud 

a 


Inquirer. — Equestrianism has two advantages: 
which are, preventing excessive stoutness, and fav- 
oring grace of figure. 

Mary.—Without health there is no true beauty. 

Josephine.—If your hair is naturally oily, abstain 
from all kinds of pomades and oils. Brush it care- 
fully night and morning. 

Ella.—A véry tight corset will spoil your waist in a 


short time. 
Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
Godey, twa’ to addressed to the care of L. A. 

ey, \ 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
oy A accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the vurchase; therefore, no articies will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the anh eg sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of purple silk and camel's 
hair. The underskirt is of silk in lengthwise puffs, 
divided by bias bands corded; the coat is of camel's 
hair, corded, and faced with silk. Bonnet of velvet 
and satin, trimmed with feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of two shades of brown silk 
and Cashmere. The underskirt is of silk of the 
darkest shade, trimmed with a ruffle and puff, with 
standing ruffles; the polonaise is of Cashmere of the 
lighter shade, with sleeves, sash, and fraise of silk 
of the darker. Hat of gros grain and velvet of the 
two shades, trimmed with ribbon, feather, and blue 
steel arrow. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of blue silk, made with one 
skirt, with pouf in the back, trimmed in the back 
with ruffles, and in front with alternate ruffles: of 
silk and lace; basque corsage, cut surplice; ope 
sleeves, trimmed with lace. > 

Fig. 4.— Evening dress of pink and white silk 
and lace. The long train and bodice are of pink 
silk; the front breadth is of white silk, trimmed 
with lace and ruches of pink silk; the revers at 
sides are lined with white silk, trimmed with lace 
and bouquets of pink roses. The corsage is low in 
the neck, with lace fraise around the neck, and the 
lace trims the corsage to form a short basque. Hair 
arranged in puffs, with bunch of pink roses at side. 
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Fig. 5.—Evening dress, suitable for a bridemaid’s 
dress, if desired, made of white silk and illusion. 
The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a kilt plait- 
ing, headed with a row of Valenciennes lace; the 
overdress is of illusion, looped up at the sides with 
grapes and foliage; the corsage is low in the neck, 
with deep basques trimmed with lace; bow of ribbon 
on the shoulders. Hair arranged in finger puffs, 
with wreath of grapes and foliage arranged in it. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of four years, made of 
green silk poplin, cut gored, and trimmed with but- 
tons and bands of velvet. Hat of velvet to match 
dress. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
Cashmere. The underskirt and bodice are of the 
darker shade, the overskirt and sleeves of the 
lighter. The overskirt is trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle, and folds running crosswise extend up the 
skirt on each side of the buttons. Sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond. Sash of gros grain silk. 
Bonnet of velvet and satin of the two colors. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of black Cashmere, made 
with one skirt, apron overskirt, and basque bodice, 
The skirt is trimmed with three ruffles; the front 
breadth is trimmed with one ruffle, headed by two 
puffs, divided by knots. The overdress and waist 
are plain, trimmed with buttons. Black velvet ben- 
net, trimmed with feathers and pink roses. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of dark biue silk, made with 
two skirts and a basque bodice, trimmed with folds 
of silk of a lighter shade, stitched with the sewing 
machine; reyers on bodice and cuff of sleeves of the 
lighter silk. Chatelaine pocket of blue velvet, 
mounted in silver, and silver chains. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of two shades of violet silk. 
The underskirt and overskirt, which is merely in the 
back, are both of the lighter silk, trimmed with ruf- 
fles of the darker. The waist shows the lighter silk 
under the arms; the remainder is of the darker, 
trimmed with lace. Sleeves of the darker. Bonnet 
of silk and velvet of the two shades, trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black Cashmere, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with braid. Sacque of 
black Cashmere, trimmed with lace, gros grain silk, 
and buckles. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with 
feathers and pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of two shades of green silk, the front 
breadth trimmed with lengthwise puffs and rufties 
across the bottom. Ruffle of darker silk down the 
sides, a half breadth of light silk, and the back 
breadths of dark silk. The waist and sleeves are of 
the lighter, with revers, cuffs, and trimming of the 
darker. Bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with 
feathers, and pink roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 7.—Visiting dress of dark brown silk, made 
with one skirt, and pouf in the back. Basque bod- 
ice, sash ends falling below. Bonnet of brown satin 
and silk, trimmed with feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 8.~Black lace fichu, made of Spanish lace. 

Fig. 9.—Fichu, made of folds of pink China crape, 
and trimmed with a wide Valenciennes lace, and 
bows of pink ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of dark and light blue velvet and 
silk, trimmed with lace ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Winter hat for little girl of dark blue 
velvet, trimmed with pink ribbon satin faced, feath- 
ers, and steel buckle, 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back view of overcoat 
for boy of five years, made of light cloth, trimmed 
with narrow braid and frog buttons. 





SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of little girl’s 
walking dress, made of dark-biue Cashmere, and 
trimmed with silk around collar, pocket, and cuffs. 

Fig. 3.—Polonaise for lady, made of black Cash- 
mere, trimmed with lace, passementerie ornaments, 
and gimp. 

Fig. 4.—Fichu, made of folds of black illuston, 
with fraise of illusion around the neck. Itis trimmed 
with a beaded black lace and a colored ribbon bow. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for child of five years, made of blue 
silk, with one skirt trimmed with ruffles, and an 
apron overskirt fastened with a bow in the back. 
Basque bodice. White felt hat, trimmed with blue 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of light 
cuir-colored silk poplin, made with two skirts, 
trimmed with bands of blue silk. Low corsage, 
short sleeves, with white muslin waist underneath. 
Hat of straw, trimme@ with blue velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of light 
gray Cashmere, trimmed with ruffles embroidered 
in silk. The saecque is trimmed to correspond. 
Sash of gray satin ribbon. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 8—Sailor suit for boy of six years, of blue 
cloth, with sash at side. Sailor hat. 

Fig. 9.—Dress of two shades of green; the under- 
skirt is of silk, trimmed with plaits and bows of vel- 
vet. The basque and overskirt is of camel's hair, 
trimmed with velvet. Velvet sash and bows at the 
side. 

Fig. 10.—Capote. This capote is knitted in white 
single Berlin wool. It is begun in the centre of the 
back by casting on 7 stitches, and knitting back- 
wards and forwards as follows: 1st row. Purled. 2d. 
Alternately purl 1, slip 1, repeat the lst and 2d rows 
47 times; the knitted off stitches must meet in the 
reverse directions, and the rows must be increased 
1 stitch at the beginning and end, as required by the 
pattern. At the end of the 96th row, cast on 6) new 
stitches for the écharpe; along these stitches and 
the rest of the knitting knit in the same way the 
97th row, and at the end of it cast on 60 more stitches 
for the second écharpe; repeat the Ist and 2d rows 
19 times without increasing, and cast off. For the 
upper part of the capote, knit as before as far as the 
9th row and cast off. Then join these two parts 
with a row of crochet in white single Berlin wool. 
The Ist row is double crochet joining the upper and 
lower parts, as shown in the illustration. 2d. Long 
treble. Along the front crochet a 8rd row, as fol- 
lows: * 1 double in both parts of the stitch, 1 chain, 
5 long treble in both parts of the next stitch but 1, 1 
chain, miss 1, repeat. Then knit around the capote 
(exclusive of the front) an open work pattern with 
Shetland wool and wooden pins, knit 1 and purl 1 in 
every stitch, then knit to and fro as follows: 1st row. 
cotton forward, knit 2 together, repeat 2d and 6th 


rows. Like the lst row, the stitches are knitted off. 


with those made by bringing the cotton forward. 
Then 1 row crocheted in blue Shetiand wool, alter- 
nately 1 double, 6 chain, Along the front 1 row as 
follows: * 1 double, 6 chain, 1 double in the centre 
of the next 5 long treble, 6 chain, repeat. A narrow 
blue ribbon is threaded through the row of long 
treble, and the capote is finished off with bows. 

Fig. 1.—Gentleman’s dressing gown, made of 
gray silk poplin, trimmed with crimson quilted silk, 
crimson silk girdle. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Fashionable modes of making 
dress sleeves. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ necktie made of blue China crape ; 
the ends are trimmed with Valenciennes insertion 
and lace, 
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Fig. 15.—Embroidered ruffie collar. The ruffle 
with turn-over collar is made of a strip of book-mus- 
lin, embroidered. A part of the collar, with the em- 
broidery, is shown in the full size. The ruffle part is 
only embroidered in the upper parts of the plaits. 
The edge is finished by a row of stitching, and the 

' ruffle is set into a band of muslin. 
Fig. 16.—Dress for girl of three years. The dress 
' 1s made of gray Cashmere, the en tablier in front and 
‘ the band around the bottom, and cuffs upon sleeves 
are of blue Cashmere ; buttons of gray silk. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Veil, ornamented with beads. 
The foundation of the veil is of net, dotted over with 
beads. A portion of the border in the full size is 
shown in Fig. 18; it is composed of tucked net, orna- 
mented with beads, and finished with pearl edge. 

Fig. 19.—Slipper for evening dress of white satin, 
trimmed with lace and ribbon rosette. 

Fig. 20.—Slipper for evening dress, made of silk of 
color to match the dress, with rosette of ribbon. 

Fig. 21.—Ladies’ morning apron, made of white 
linen, trimmed with ruffle edged with tatting. The 
same edges the bretelles and pockets. 





COIFFURES. 
(See Engravings, Page 30..) 

Figs. 1 and 2.—For this coiffure the front hairis cut 
short and frizzed in short curls over the forehead. 
The rest of the front hair is confined behind the ears 
by an ornamental comb; the ends are taken with the 
back hair, tied up high on the back of the head; the 
lower part looped up by hair-pins, and the ends hang- 
ing down in curls. The upper part of the hair is di- 
vided into two parts; the frontis arranged according 
to Fig. 1, and the back according to Fig,2. An ar- 
row is passed through the back hair to complete the 
coiffure. 

Fig. 3.—Part the hair in the middle and comb the 
front part forward; divide the back hair; arrange 
the front in a kind of wreath, and the back in puffs. 
The use of frizettes will make these coiffures much 
easier to imitate, and the necessary frizettes may be 
had of any hair dresser. 

Fig. 4.—Hair arranged in puffs and curls; bow of 
blue ribbon in front. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

AmonG the many elegant dress goods for fall and 
winter wear velvets and silks stand first. The vel- 
vets are to be used for overdresses, the silks for un- 
derskirts; many of the latter being so very elegant 
as to almost rival the velvets in richness. Probably 
one of the handsomest fabrics imported from the 
Lyons looms for winter dresses are gros grains, 
striped with velvet of the same shade. The stripes 
vary in width, being sometimes only a third of an 
inch wide; in others, half-inch stripes of velvet are 
set an inch apart; and a third pattern has alternate 
stripes of velvet and silk, each stripe an inch wide. 
Some costumes contain stripes of three different 
widths; the narrowest stripe for the basque, the sec- 
ond size for the apron, and the largest for the side 
plaited flounces of the lower skirt, very much in the 
style of the costume of two shades of striped goods, 
described in the Chit Chat of last month; the only 
difference being that here three different width 
stripes are really used; in the other, the dress was 
so arranged as to give it the appearance of their 
being three, when there was really but one. The 
shades most fashionable are all very dark, merely in 
many cases but one degree from black; the dark 
black blue shades are reported as going to be very 
popular; these have more color than the blue black, 





which has been popular for the last two winters, and 
must not be confounded with it. Another promising 
color is the dahlia, described as of rich reddish vio- 
let hue. Mouse color, blue steel, nut-brown that is 
almost black, olive, invisible green, and dark claret 
shades known as lie de Bordeaux are all seen among 
the goods imported, and promise to become popu- 
lar as the individual taste of the wearer suggests. 
Plaids, checks, and cross bars, are also revived, 
whether they will be generally liked and be worn, it 
is too early in the season for us to assert. They are 
always pretty, and more youthful looking for chil- 
dren than plain goods, and can, and no doubt will, 
be generally adopted by them, if not by older per- 
sons. Mantels are again, it is asserted, to be gene- 
rally worn; we fear they will not entirely take the 
place of the loose sacque and paletdt of Cashmere, 
silk, and velvet, which are always in favor with the 
million, and make a comfortable, neat, and pretty 
wrap. 

The manteau de cocher or coachman’s cape, is the 
newest production that has yet appeared for either 
travelling or morning promenades on cool days. It 
is one of Worth’s inventions, and is decidedly novel. 
Imagine a polonaise made of light cloth, or of iron- 
gray twilled woollen material, bordered with a deep 
hem of adarker shade. This polonaise is but slightly 
open in front, and it forms at the back two immense 
points, which would fall as a long train if allowed to 
trail, only they are fastened up with buttons sewn at 
the waist. But what gives the effect of a coachman’'s 
coat to this polonaise is the addition of two pelerines, 
the larger of which does not fall below the centre of 
the back; one of these capes is light, the other dark. 
The style quite calls to mind the double cape worn 
by the conspirateurs in ‘“‘Madame Angot.’”’ This 
garment can also be made in different colored Cask 
mere or poplin to match the underskirt. 

For morning shopping there is no nicer dress than 
a dark blue serge, which can be worn in cloudy 
weather, and if the fair shopper is unfortunate 
enough to be caught in a storm of rain, the dress is 
not affected by it. A pretty and simple style has the 
skirt to just clear the ground, and is trimmed with 
nine rows of black braid. The tunic opens in front, 
but is worn closed with a row of olives in black pas- 
sementerie. The edge of the tunic is trimmed all 
around with braid, and the front is also ornamented 
with brandebourgs of black braid, having at either 
end an olive, which falls loose. The bodice has a 
round basque, ornamented like the tunic, and the 
belt is of leather, fastened with a silver buckle. A 
hat of velvet of the same shade, trimmed with black 
and game feathers, completes this simple yet lady- 
like costume. 

Polonaises are not by any manner of means to be 
put down: on the contrary, they will be as fashion- 
able as ever, made tightly fitting, and embroidered 
very elaborately, and the waist done in cuirass fash- 
ion, to unite the armor-like, fitness of the Medici 
styles, Itis rumored that later in the season will see 
women apparently clad in coat of mail, a fine net- 
work-covering corsage and overskirt, heavy with 
closely-wrought steel or jet beads; and when in addi- 
tion to this the fronts of hats are ornamented ina 
similar manner, he)met-wise, the effect can be ima- 
gined. 

Black dresses continue, if possible, more in favor 
than they have been, one reason is that jet is so very 
popular, and it does not look as well associated with 
anything as black silk or velvet. Dresses are fairly 
loaded down and covered with it; patterns are em- 
broidered on overskirts and bodices with jet, and 
heavy fringes of jet edge them. Outside garments 
are also going to be elaborately trimmed with it. 
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Bonnets have not materially changed in form ; they 
are larger, with high, soft. box-plaited crown, and 
flaring brims turned up directly in front, and are 
very compact looking, without strings or streamers, 
The materials used are velvet, gros grain, and satin ; 
an especial eifurt is being made to restore satin to 
favor. At least two materiais appear on each bon- 
net, such ,as velvet and satin, or gros grain and 
satin, or velvet and grosgrain. The crown is made 
of satin or gros grain, and the pipings are the same, 
while the brim is of velvet. Double-faced ribbons 
are also very much used, that is, satin on one side, 
gros grain on the other. The colors are those 
spoken of for dress goods. The greatest number of 
bonnets, however, have different colors oddly blend- 
ed, such as pearl gros grain, with eypress-green vel- 
vet, or amber satin with mouse-colored velvet. Black 
velvet bonnets are lighted up with facings and pip- 
ings of ruse, blue, or ponceau satin, the latter are 
very handsome, but all black bonnets, with jet or 
relief of flowers or feathers, are by many preferred. 
The novelties for trimming are ornaments of biue 
steel, these are leaves of black net, dotted with blue 
steel beads or spangles; they are branched as vines, 
garlands, and clusters, to be used in front of the 
coronets, or as an aigrette on the outside. They are 
particularly beautiful on black or dark blue bonnets. 
Jet is also very much used, but the former is newer ; 
there are also finely-cut green beads outlining lace 
leaves, to be used on darker green velvet bonnets. 
Very few feathers are yet seen, but there are clus- 
ters of game feathers, bright scarlet and dark green 
plumage, also birds have again appeared. There are 
tiny plump redbreasts with outspread wings, as if 
ready to soar away from the front of the crown, or 
else nestling in the soft draperies on the sides. Flow- 
ers are seen in every variety and form; velvet flowers 
are also shown, full blown and partly blown buds 
and roses are seen in all colors, small flowers are also 
very popular. 

We will describe a few of the bonnets seen, which 
will serve as models, and then pass to other subjects, 
One is of chestnut-brown velvet, with brown satin 
crown, and velvet brim turned straight up in front, 
Three pink and yellow roses are directly in front, 
with some upturned sprays of white velvet forget- 
me-nots. Still above this are pink and white heron’s 
feathers, while behind is a long looped bow of the 
velvet and satin. A second of the deepest sea- 
blue velvet and gros grain, has a soft cap crown 
of velvet, with a high rolled coronet of gros grain ; 
below the coronet is a row of velvet tied behind 
in a tiny bow without ends. A spray of blue steel 
leaves in front is the only ornament in this com- 
pact and tasteful bonnet. A third is of black velvet, 
which is made youthful looking by a scarf of wide 
double-faced ribbon—ponceau satin on one side, and 
black gros grain on the other, being tied around the 
crown; ared and black bird, with head down and 
— wings, is on the soft plaits of the crown in 

ront. 

Among the different caprices to which the use of 
embroidery has given rise, we will describe a cos- 
tume which, we think, merits particular description. 
The fabric is Cashmere of two shades, dark-and light ; 
the latter is embroidered witha running design called 
vermicelli, executed with black jet beads. Of these 
two shades of Cashmere is made a dress without an 
overskirt. The back breadths (of the dark Cash- 
mere without embroidery) will be plaited perpen- 
dicularly, but not fastened at the bottom, so that the 
plaits fall fan-shaped. On each side fs a half breadth 
of the lighter Cashmere, embroidered, thena breadth 
of the darker Cashmere, arranged from the top to 
the bottom in diagonal plaits; and then the tablier, 





or front breadth of the lighter Cashmere, and em- 
broidered. Cuirass waist of embroidered Cashmero 
like the tablier, with sleeves of the dark Cashmere, 
not embroidered, like the side and back breadths. 

Beaded cuirasses are being very largely imported, 
and bids fair to become most popular ; these cuirasses 
are simply sleeveless basques fitted plainly to the fig- 
ure. It is said it will be the most popular fall and win- 
ter garment. We have become, in a measure, tired 
of these; but this season’s importation has a new and 
attractive feature, in having an apron overskirt to 
match. They are to be made of velvet, silk, or of 
Cashmere, and heavily beaded in clusters and in 
stripes, like the thin ones worn the past season. The 
overskirt is to match these. Heavy black silks have 
been imported witi jet beads sewed on to outline 
diamonds, and of this the cuirass will be made. The 
reign of jet, blue steel, and embroidery is not near 
its height, judging from the large quantities which 
are going to be used this season. The low-necked 
cuirass will be worn for evening dresses; it will be 
made of colored silk for white dresses, and of dark 
velvet for light silks. Fan-plaited back breadths is 
another feature in evening dresses, also the garland 
of flowers, which is now arranged as a half bretelle. 

Veils are being worn to a greater extent than for 
many years before. The veil itself is simply a piece 
of untrimmed, dotted or plain Brussels net tightly 
drawn over the face, in many instances fastened to 
the head before the hatis put on. The taste is ques- 
tionable which can discard the beautiful thread lace 
veils of a few years back. We quote from a fashion 
journal the following article, which truth compels 
us to say is not merely gossip, many ladies really 
wearing the veil to hide the defects spoken of: ‘* Gos- 
sip says the fashion for veils arises from the fact of 
the many arts used so extensively for the complex- 
ion, eyes, eyebrows, and lashes. The bistre shadow 
beneath the eye, the darkening of the brow and 
lashes, and enamelling of the skin, are certainly very 
common, and are applied not only to artists, but pri- 
vately by ladies themselves.” We certainly deplore 
the fact that such is the case, for if any of these arti- 
cles are once commenced tu be used, fashion will 
require them to always be continued, for a wrinkled 
skin will surely be the forfeit required from the use 
of them. 

It was predicted that bodices would be worn much 
shorter, but they are made much longer waisted than 
they have been for some years past. Much greater 
attention also appears to be paid to the attention of a 
small waist than was the case with former styles of 
costume. A long bodice requires a slight waist. The 
cuirass bodice is the type of the long-waisted cor- 
sage; it is tight-fitting, long, and whaleboned. Not 
only this, but all fashionable corsages are now made 
long waisted. A plain single skirt is only made in 
very heavy silks; otherwise single skirts are so very 
elaborately trimmed, that the dress becomes a far 
more elaborate concern than a dress with two skirts. 

The latest novelty for both little girls and boys is a 
round triple collar tied behind with three tasselled 
strings. It is made of three fluted or plaited ruffles 
of muslin, edged with narrow Valenciennes. Larger 
boys wear deep, square sailor collars of antique lace, 
guipure, linen edged with open English embroidery, 
or else of striped linen or percale scalloped and but- 
tonhole stitched with Turkey red or blue cotton. 
Ladies handkerchiefs and neckties to match are of 
sheer linen lawn with a deep hem, at the top of which 
is a narrow band of blue, rose, or violet ribbon laid 
flatly, and held in place by herringbone stitching 
done in white. These sets are mostly worn with 
black dresses, and when they are, an éeru hem is 
especially liked upon them, FasHION. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF ALL KINDS, 


AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 





And the « Patent Ivory” or Celluloid Knife. These Handles never get | are not affected by hot 


water, and are the most dura 


ble knives known. Always call for the Tra 


e Mark “MERIDEN 


CUTLERY COMPANY” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery, and by the MERI- 


DEN N CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 





5st t90r: rday at home. Terms Free. Address 
GeEo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


LADIES! 


By sending me ten (10) cents, L vn send you a cut 
paper pattern of the latest style of a 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ wear. Send 








ere HYATT’S 
LADIES’ FASHION JOURNAL. 
Address ae oe W. HYATT, 


27 East 14th Street, New York City. — 


GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS, every descrip- 
tion; Bulbs, Newand Rare Plants, and all Garden Re- 
quisites. Hay ues free. 

HOVE » 53 N. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


“Trees : and Shrubs, 
Camellias, Azaleas, Roses, Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., grown and offered in 
large quantity a R. B. Parsons & 
Co., Flushing, L.I; Catalogues free. 


S57 G AGENT'S PROFITS PER WEEK. 
° Will prove it or forfeit $500. New 
arte just patented. Samples sent free to all. 








Ad- 
dress W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, New York. 


VICK’S CATALOGUE 


Of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES and all 








| —-G FoR nthe NRE 


ublished for Autumn of 1274 an will 


oped pm cone who apply. = ages, a 
tions. Address — JAMES ¥ SY CK, Wochéster, N. 











$29 for ee" class Pianos, sent on trial. Ciresiars 
free. U.S. PIANO Co., 810 Broadway, N 


Madame, Foy’s 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 














mials in its favor are being re- 
ae ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
FoOoY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, New York, Agents, 
RED, BLUE, Ww HITE, 
Clear & Transparent. 
Your Name Beautifally 
printed in GOLD! on 1 
doz. for 50c. post paid, $ doz. $1. Must have Agents 
everywhere. Outfits 95c. Samples 10c 
F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 
By removing all taint from the blood. This can be 
effected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
ron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the ini- 
tiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cuta- 
neous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. 
The sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the 
body into a gaseous i2 rm, and they are thrown q 
Srom the surface by the increased v igor imparted 
the circulation by the tonic action of the iron. 
The morbid matter which causes the exterior inflam- 
mation is discharged through the pores, and the cu- 
ticle regains its natural color and smoothness. 
Sold by Seesne 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
$1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
218 Greenwich St., New York. 


PRETTY FEET should 
i i $ be shod in ENGLISH 
CHANNE them. They show a dar 

line around the sole near 


CHANNEL Shoes. All 
the.edge. They never wear ragged. They wear 








ladies insist on havin 


longer, and cost no more. 
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EBVBSRY LADY SHOULD HBAVE A SET OF 


GOODRIGH'S aa, 


Consisting of Four Widths and « Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
tether, bey = 35 pond Hi. C. GOODRICH, {tcs” State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEMMERS 


103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwvemtor of The Groodrich Tuck Markex. 















GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. i 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
Ladies! Just the Paper for You!! 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Figussherping, House- 
hold Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Faney Work, Social 
Amusements, Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, 
Garden Decorations, ete. The finest Journal of Household Art in 
America, Beautifully Illustrated. gti) number a perfect Gem. 
The handsomest Ladies’ paper in the United States. . 
$1.30 per ear, including exquisite, chromo “My Window Garden.” 

65for6m., “ = “Gems of Flower Garden.” 

35 “ 3m., oe J > “ -“ .“ +o. 

10 “ 3m. on trial; eee copies, 5 cents. 
Club Agents Wanted. Premium Lists Free. 


THE LITTLE GEM AND YOUNG FOLKS’ FAVORITE, 


; A charming paper for the Young Folks; pretty; full of pictures; 
= lots of fun; stories, amusements, games, with good hints for self- 
A improvement and education. The best and cheapest of Children’s 
Journals. Price, 60c. per year, including handsome Engraving or 
Wes ; Chromo. Specimen copies 3 cts. WANTED—Boys and girls to pet 
. ; up clubs everywhere. Sendfor Premium List, 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A new book, superbly illustrated, devoted to culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
Flowers for In-doors, with handsome illustrations of Hanging-baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 
exquisitely illustrated. 250 Engravings. The most complete book ever published. Price, 1.50; sent ppe- 


IT 
paic by mail. . 

LADIES’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE PAPER.—Rose or Violet Tinted. Your own Initial. 
Superb Novelty. Highly Perfumed. Pretty Chromo in each box. Price 50 cents per box. 

THE HORTICULTURIST .—Devoted to Gardening, Flowers, eer, Sores Shrubs, Fruits, 


Greenhouses, Cottages, Lawns, and Rural Art. Price 30 cents on trial three mont 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Household Books, Games and Amusements. Price 0c. 
Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Pub., 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. City. P.O. Box 2445. 


GET THE Genuine: BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


TEOMSON’S 
New’ F" (Crossed-Boned) 
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Letter D Improved (Patent) 











Glove-Fitting Corset. 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 


MOST PERFECT CORSET MADE. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the bones crossing each other at the side and over the hips, 
ving extra support to the wearer, and at the same time producing a beautifal rounded figure. These 
Jorsets are made of fine French Coutelle, richly trimmed with Lace and Edging, elaborately boned in a 


superior style with the best Greenland Whalebone. Every bone stitched through and fanned with silk. 
No corset has ever attained so world-wide a reputation as now made. In length and futness of bust it 
cannot be improved. See that the name, THOMSON, and the trade mark, a WN, are stamped on 
every pair. o other is genuine THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 478 and 4 Broadway, N. Y., 
. Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. 8S. 



























































44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 211-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


BOSOM FORM, | HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROUUS, 
AND 3 LIES, 


Standard Lotta Bustle. And all other bulbs for planting 


in the autumn. Also, 


John Thornton, 
SOLE AGENT 









BULB GLASSEs, FaANcY FLOW- 
ER-POTS, WARDIAN CASES, AND 
FERNERIES, AND WINTER FLOW- 
ERING PLANTS. 


The largest and finest assort- 
_ in the country. 
== - PRICES MODERATE. 
Catalogues now ready, and mailed to all sppicent 
ree. HENRY A. DRE . 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY — 


| By using MITCHELL’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
RRESS DIAGRAM. Taughtin one hour. Price, $. 
By Mail, $8. Priuted instructions. Liberal terms to 








Imperject Cut. 

This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique | 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- | 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre. | 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really | 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 





The BUSTLE cut is a new size of the Lotta, whose | Agents. 314 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
principles have won a distinction so great that its | 


sales have been larger than any half dozen of its | AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. | MITCHELL’S GLYCERATED TOILET POWDER 


ale for beautifying the complexion, far surpassing any 
Patentee 1nd Wholesale Manufacturer, 927 White oh rfp. eh - “nae 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. foreign manufacture. 314 North 8th St. Philadelphia, 


srt biel a EE Pa. Low rates to dealers. RR oe 
END 25c. toG. P. ROWELL & CO., New York, for TRANGERS visiting New York should not leave. 
K) Book of 100 pages, showing cost of advertising. S 


before calling on LE GALLEZ, the Tailor, 
Cae HARLES MAGARGE & Co., Wholesale Dealers | 925 Broad way. He has been fortunate enough 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 


to secure the services of James C. Watson, 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book formerly of Fifth Avenue, whose reputation as an 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 


artist is world-wide. 
and Hanwell Mills. 
Can make $5 a day in their | 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 
LADIE own City or Town. Address | 


A copy will be sent on receipt of #4. Address 
ELLIS M’F’G CO., Waltham Mass. | 


N.E. Oor. Sixth and Chestivt bis Priladel 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


The most splendidly equipped and best constrneted Railway Line in the World. It is Donble Track and 
Stone Ballasted, and is laid with Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and’all material used in construction ts subjected to 
the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinzhouse Air Brake is attached to all passenger trains, 
and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing. Room, Sleeping, and Parlor Cars are ran 
on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, Cincinnath, Louisville, Indianapolt 
and St. Louis without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beanty, and variety, is unsurpassed 
in the World, All who contemplate a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line. 

Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 

A. J. CASSATT, GEN’L MANAGER. D. M. BOYD, Jr., GENn’L Pass. AGENT. 














° BUY THE 
ILSON SEWING meeoeie CO.’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. (PRICE $50.) 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Cali and see them, or send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. . 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street; 707 Broadway, New York - 610 South Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 189 Canal Street, New Orleans; 197 State Street, Chicago, Iil.; Albany, N. Yo; an 
Cleveland, Olio. And for sale m every city in the United States and Europe. AGENTS WANTED. 
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SQUARE & 
UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


rr + re 
NILSSON. Shall always recommend and praise your instruments. 


KELLOGG For-six years your Pianos have been my choice for Concerts and my own 
. home. 


LUCCA Your instruments have an astonishing fullness and wealth of tone, and are 
? extraordinary Pianos. 


TT I have used the Pianos of every celebrated maker, but give yours the pre- 
PATTI. . ference over all. 4 


STRAUSS. I have not yet seen a Piano which equals yours. 


MURSKA. Your instruments surpass my expectations. I rank you as the foremost 
manufacturer of the day. 


PRICES REASONABLE AND TERMS EASY. 


WAREROOMS: 
oe Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, New York. 
ieee 


CHENEY BROTHERS’ 


}AMERICAN SILKS. 


NEW FALL COLORS. 
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The attention of discriminating purchasers is specially called to these fine 
silks, which are warranted to satisfy the most exacting demand for variety, beauty, 
finish, and durability, and are specially noted for the fact that they will not erack 
or change color under the hardest usage, and as the best silks for the price in the 
market. 





FOR SALE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES BY THE LEADING 
MERCHANTS, AND AT WHOLESALE ONLY BY 


HY BROTHERS, 
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19 Pranklin Street, Boston. 477 Broome Street, New. York | | 











